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By SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 
Dub mti— Dead of drowning ’’—is the legend on the stone, 
Standing grey, beneath the thorn-tree, by the river’s brim, alone ; 
With a woman’s name carveda—SOHNI—and, below, cut round and well, 
Just a common water-chatty. Know you what it means, Patel ?* 


Yes ! he knows—the village knows it! all those rags a-flutter see 

On the branches, and those votive heaps piled round the jungle-tree - 
None passes Sohni’s death-place, but ties, for pious fear, 

Strips from his cloth or girdle, or casts a pebble there. 


For lovelier—so he tells us—all Indus’ bank beside 

Than Sohni, the Jat-maiden, no maiden might be spied ; 

The cypress not so slim and straight, the musk-deer not so light 
As Sohni with the milk-pots bringing home the goats at night 


He says—this village ancient—that for love and joy to see 

Her dark eyes shining jewel-like, and footsteps passing free, 

And to hear the bangles tattling pleasant music round her feet, 
They changed her name of Sohni, and called her ‘‘ Honey-Sweet.”’ 
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SOHNI/: A STORY FROM INDYS. 





But, ever, by the river, growing up so fair and fine 
Daughter, besides, of Damodar, who owned a score of kine— 
The great ones did desire her ; and Sohni’s youth and grace 
Were sought by Govind soucar+ of evil soul and face. 


And, all because that soucar held half the village bound 

With debts at heavy usury, men trembled if he frowned ; 

So Sohni must be Govind’s wife, the next new moon but three, 
Yet Sohni—milking, singing—wist not that this would be. 


Her mind was with her Indian boy, beyond the yellow stream, 
Who played the bansuli { so sweet he might God Krishna seem, 
So had he piped her heart away, and when the stars waxed dim 
Sohni would swim the Indus, to find her heart and him— 


To sit, before ’twas sunrise, under the peepal-tree, 

And listen to his songs of love upon the bansuli, 

And make him better music yet, with sighs and whispered words, 
Till time came they must sunder, and drive a-field their herds. 


Then Sohni, with a last embrace, bound underneath her breasts 

The round black chatty, stopped with grass, whereon the fisher rests 
What time he spreads his river-nets; and, so, stemming the tide, 
Came safe upon the chatty back once more to her own side. 


Then to the cover of the reeds the friendly jar she drew, 
And lightly tripped a-milking till love’s hour gleamed anew; 
Full many a glad and secret time, when Luximan did blow, 
Sohni swam over the Indus, to meet her lover so. 


But once it fell that Govind—too early gone abroad— 
Saw Sohni with her chatty, breasting the watery road— 
A lotus-blossom drifting! Ah! Govind’s angry eyes 
Marked, and his evil spirit an ill-deed did devise. 


From out its place of keeping fair Sohni’s jar he drags, 
And hides another like it, amidst the reeds and flags. 
Oh, trick of cruel cunning! ’Tis a pot of unbaked clay 
Will soften in the water and swiftly melt away. 


And, when again the month grew dark, Luximan’s bansuli 
Sounds ;—and fond Sohni hears it, and hastens to her tree ; 
And clasps the traitorous chatty, and plunges from the brink, 
But—half across—feels fatally the false clay yield and sink. 


A little while, for love and life, her brown hands beat the wave; 
But broad and strong runs Indus, and none is near to save. 
Down in the dark swift river, her slender limbs are drawn— 
The soucar and the jackals hear her dying cry! At dawn 


Yonder—upon the sandy spit—lies Sohni, stiff and cold. 

The water-grasses tangled round the breast that was so bold; 

Dub mti—« drowned ;’’ and thus we set her death-stone by her tree, 
Cursing the soucar Govind, who wrought such villainy. 


* Head of the village. + Soucar: a native money-lender. { Bansuli: Hindoo flute. 
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MOSQUE OF SULTAN AHMED. 





LENT AMONG THE MAHOMETANS. 


By FRANK G. CARPENTER. 


ARRIVED in Constantinople in the 

middle of the holy month of Rama- 
dan, just in time to see the grand proces- 
sion of the sultan, as he went from the 
Yildiz palace in Pera across the great 
bridge of boats, into his Turkish cap- 
ital, Stamboul, to kiss the mantle of Ma- 
homet. This sacred garment is the one 
which, the Turks believe, the prophet 
wore during the holiest periods of his 
life, and it is considered the greatest 
treasure of the empire. It is kept in 
the treasure-house of the sultan, where 
are stored away the imperial jewels of 
the past, and where, amid quarts of pearls, 
hundreds of diamonds, bowls of uncut 
precious stones, and case upon case filled 
with dishes of solid gold, it is looked upon 
as the most precious of all. The treas- 


ure chambers of the sultan are in the old 
seraglio, the palace of Top Kapou, which 
stands on the upper end of Stamboul, at 
the mouth of the Bosporus, and which, 
for generations, was the chief palace of the 
sultans and formed the ancient residence 
A special 


of the Byzantine emperors. 


apartment in this palace is devoted to the 
mantle. It is wrapped in the finest of 
cashmere shawls, and is stored away in a 
great coffer of ebony. Upon the fifteenth 
day of Ramadan, the sultan marches in 
a grand parade from his palace in the 
country, on the other side of the Golden 
Horn, and, accompanied by the army and 
the greatest officers of his realm, by the 
sheikh ul Islam, his chief eunuchs and 
the imperial harem, he takes his way 
through the crowded streets of Constan- 
tinople to this palace. After going 
through his ablutions and prayers, he 
reverently proceeds to the sanctuary, un- 
locks the ebony coffer with his own 
hands, and takes the mantle out of its 
precious shawls. As he does so, sheiks 
and almoners sing Mahometan hymns 
and burn incense in golden vessels, and 
his majesty kisses and makes his devo- 
tions before the holy relic, and then gives 
way to his grand vizier, the sheikh ul 
Islam and the cabinet ministers. After 
these devotions are over, the sultan retires 
to a private apartment in the palace, and 




















the valideh sultana and the several hun- 
dred odd lady members of the imperial 
family perform their devotions before the 
sacred relic. 

The celebration is all the more import- 
ant from the fact that this is the one day of 
the year upon which the sultan appears in 
Stamboul. He fears, it is whispered, to 
go much among his people, and his life is 
almost as secluded as that of the emperor 
of China at Pekin. As the head of the 
Mahometan religion, however, and as the 
high - priest of the whole Mahometan 
world, he dare not omit its great relig- 
ious ceremonies, and a failure to kiss Ma- 
homet’s mantle on this fifteenth day of 
Ramadan might cause a revolution. All 
Constantinople feels the greatness of the 
occasion, and the scenes of the parade are 
the gayest of the oriental world. I wit- 
nessed them, in company with the drago- 
man of our legation. We rode along the 
line of march a few moments before the 
sultan’s parade left the palace, and we 
sat, while it passed, in the second story 
of an old Moorish building overlooking 
the roadway. The streets were lined with 
the tens of thousands of cosmopolitan 
sightseers, which you will see nowhere 
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else so well as at Constantinople. There 
were thousands of round, red fez-caps, 
covering dark faces. There were thou- 
sands of white gauze veils, above which 
the kohl-blacked eyes of thousands 
of women looked out and numberless 
turbans of red, green and yellow, below 
which long beards fell down upon the 
breasts of as many Turkish gowns. 
There were hundreds of little girls in 
the pantalettes of Turkish girlhood, 
standing beside bright-eyed Turkish boys 
in fez-caps and gowns. There were 
Greek men in the costumes of ballet- 
dancers, and there were women in the 
zouave pantaloons of the harem, wrapped 
up in great sheets, so that they looked 
much like ghosts. There were Persians 
and Circassians, Negroes and Russians, 
Egyptians and Jews, packed and jammed 
together along the roadway in two long 
lines of ever-moving color. 

The palace where the sultan lives is in 
the European quarter of Constantinople, 
and the line of march from it to Stamboul 
was several miles long. The road winds 
up and down. It climbs the hills of Pera 
where the foreign legations have their 
residences, descends almost as abruptly 
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DERVISHES. 


into the valley of the Golden Horn, and 
then crosses the great bridge of boats and 
winds in and out through the crooked 
streets of Stamboul, until it ends at last 
at the great palace on the edge of the sea. 
This whole way had been covered with 
several inches of yellow sand in order 
that the sultan’s royal bones might not 
be jolted in passing over it, and the flower 
of the Mahometan army was out in full 
bloom to guard it. Companies of cavalry 
were stationed at each cross street and 
thousands of soldiers on horseback gal- 
loped up and down the line and kept it 
clear for the parade. Each regiment of 
cavalry had horses of the same color and 
the steeds were of the purest Arabian 
blood. There were squadrons of Circas- 
sians with round, black fur caps and with 
gay uniforms embroidered with braid, 
each of whom sat upon a horse as black 
as coal. Their polished bayonets and 
swords shone out against the somber 
background. The picked trodps of the sul- 
tan, in the green turbans of the prophet, 
wore zouave pantaloons and rode upon 
pure Arabian steeds the color of cream. 
The soldiers themselves were broad- 
shouldered and fierce-eyed, and sat on 
their horses like centaurs. Regiment 


after regiment of these magnificent 
troops galloped through the street be- 
low us during the parade, and when 
they had passed the road would be filled 
by the infantry. Now it was a river 
of red caps which floated like a bed of 
tulips from one side to the other, and 
now a stream of dark-faced soldiers in 
turbans of green and zouave jackets frin- 
ged with yellow. The stream changed 
every minute and all the colors of the 
rainbow danced in and out under our eyes. 

At last the cry rose that the sultan was 
coming, and in the far distance we heard 
the music of the bands. The generals of 
the army came first, and these rode in 
European landaus, drawn by such horses 
as you will see nowhere save in the coun- 
tries of the orient. Then came a long 
line of carriages, upon the top of each of 
which was a driver in gorgeous livery 
and a eunuch, dressed in preacher-like 
black, holding whips in their hands. 
Black-faced eunuchs rode beside the 
carriages on horseback, and at the head 
of them all rode a tall, stiff man, in 
black broadcloth, whose face shone like 
oiled ebony. This, the dragoman told 
me, was the chief of the eunuchs, and 
the carriages behind him contained the 


































many wives of the sultan. There must 
have been at least a hundred of these 
carriages, and the horses that drew 
them were the pick of the sultan’s stud. 
The carriages themselves were like the 
American coupé, save that they were 
trimmed with gold, and I noted that 
the harness was gold-mounted. From 
where I sat, I could 
see into the doors of 
the carriages as they 
passed, and I noted 
that the women were 
dressed in silks and 
that the most of them 
wore light kid gloves. 
Some of them had 
spread their handker- 
chiefs out upon their 
laps, in order that 
their gloves might 
not be soiled by their 
dresses. They wore 
the thinnest of gauze 
veils over their faces 
and their eyes were 
by no means confined 
to their laps. There 
was nearly a mile of 
carriages, and behind 
them, preceded by rid- 
ers, came the sultan 
himself. Sallow and 
bearded, he was dress- 
ed in the black which 
forms the half-Euro- 
pean, half-Turkish 
costume of Mahomet- 
an officials, and beside 
him, in full uniform, 
sat Oman Pasha, the 
hero of Plevna and 
the greatest of the 
Turkish generals, 
while about him was 
a great retinue of of- 
ficials on horseback. 
A cheer went up all 
along the line as the 
sultan marched on, 
and the school child- 
ren sang songs in his 
honor as he passed. Petitioners thrust 
out papers at him, and these were taken 
by his retinue and were passed upon as 
soon as he returned to his palace. 

A few days after this I saw the sultan go- 
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ing to the mosque and about ten thousand 
soldiers guarded him on his way to prayers. 
His favorite mosque is that of the Hamid- 
iea, which was built by him not far from the 
palace in which he lives. It is a beautiful 
structure of white marble, with minarets 
rising one hundred feet above its airy dome 
and looking out over the Bosporus, 
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RAMADAN IN CONSTANTINOPLE, 


Stamboul and the Sea of Marmora. The 


sultan worships in it every Friday, and 
he keeps Ramadan as well as any Ma- 
hometan in Turkey. 

Ramadan is the Mahometan Lent. 


It 
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is the ninth lunar month of the Mahom- 
etan year, and during it the people are 
required both by law and the prophet to 
spend their days in fasting and prayer. 
From sunrise to sunset not a morsel of 
food and not a drop of liquid must pass 
their lips, and the more conscientious of 
the people consider it a sin to swallow 
their saliva during this time. They 
must not smoke, nor take snuff, nor use 
any means to stay their appetite, and 
even the use of perfumery is forbidden. 
At this kissing of the mantle of Ma- 
homet a sumptuous lunch was carried to 
the old seraglio for the use of the sul- 
tan, but he would not eat it until the 
sun had set behind the hills of Pera and 
the cannon had boomed out the fact of 
its going down. Then at the same mo- 
ment when his 40,000,000 subjects began 
their evening meal, he began his, and 
like them took his smoke, ate his olive 
and followed these with his dinner. The 
Mahometan, who is a perpetual smoker, 
misses his tobacco more than his food 
during the fasting, and even the poorest 
of the day laborers who, faint from work- 
ing twelve hours on an empty stomach, 
having their dinner ready for them, watch 
the sun going down with a cigarette in 
their hands, and will consume this be- 
fore they begin to eat. The olive is con- 
sidered to be five times more blessed 
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THE MAHOMETANS. 








than the water to break the fast with, 
and the dinner which follows the fast of 
Ramadan is always the best that the 
purse of the faster can procure. 
Ramadan is to all Mahometan countries 
a month of day fasting and night feasting. 
The people make up for their abstinence 
during the day by a grand carouse at 
night, and Stamboul during this period 
holds a nightly carnival. AIl the restau- 
rants and cafés are lighted and the streets 
filled with revellers who are making up for 
their deprivations in the day. The wealthy 
sit up all night receiving and returning 
calls and giving dinner parties, and after 
the evening services at the mosque, the 
people go to the esplanade of the Suli 
Manieh, the fashionable drive, where there 
is a dense crowd of promenaders. The 
bazaars are illuminated and the lemonade 
peddler and the sweetmeat men are out 
in all their glory. The mosques are al- 
so lit up and the hundreds of mina- 
rets which rise above the somber city 
of Stamboul are girdled with light. 




















Great figures of fire, made by stringing 
lamps upon wires, hang out in the air 
above the city. These are hung between 
the minarets, and you see stars and 
crescents, fiery books and fiery cannons 
standing out above the mosques. 
Constantinople has over three hundred 
mosques, and if you have any doubt of 
the active life of the Mahometan religion, 
you need but pay a visit to one of these 
in Ramadan to have it dispelled. Let me 
take you to the greatest of them, that of 
Santa Sophia. I need not describe it, for 
all the world knows of its wonderful his- 
tory. It was built by the Christian church 
four hundred years after Christ was born, 
and it took one hundred architects to su- 
perintend its construction and ten thou- 
sand masons to build it. The Emperor 


Justinian robbed all the temples of the 


then world to get the materials for it; 
it had doors of ivory, ebony and cedar, 
and its altar was made of precious stones 
imbedded in gold. The mosaic paintings 
in its roof are today enough to carpet 
the capitol at Washington, and it has a 
forest of marble and granite columns ta- 
ken from the temples of Ephesus, of 
Thebes, of Athens, of Rome and Alexan- 
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dria. It has a dome bigger and grander 
than that of the capitol at Washington, 
and its floor would almost cover the space 
of a city block. A great gallery runs 
about the dome, and standing in this at 
night, in Ramadan, you may see below 
you one of the most striking sights of the 
world. The vast building is lighted with 
thousandsoflamps. Every pillarandevery 
alcove is ablaze. Great stars of light hang 
quivering between the dome and the floor 
and casting flickering shadows, over the 
long line of worshippers who are ranged 
methodically upon it. There are, perhaps, 
ten thousand of these devotees. They 
sit on their knees in their turbans and 
gowns, their bare or stockinged feet look- 
ing up at the gallery, and at the shrill 
voice of the iman who leads the devotions, 
they move up and down in their prayers. 
Now they rise as one man. Now they 
sink to their knees and the striking of 
twenty thousand legs upon the floor makes 
a rumbling like that of an earthquake, 
and as they bend over and bow their heads 
to the carpets in front of them, the ten 
thousand heads make a sound like that 


of the falling of some great weight. 


The Mahometans prayers are all after 
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one manner and the motions of praying 
are regular throughout. The Mahome- 
tans are not ashamed to pray, and here in 
the mosque and out upon the streets they 
make their petitions to God without car- 
ing for bystanders. 

There is nothing that calls out the ad- 
miration of the traveller in the orient to 
such an extent as the regard which the 
Mahometans show for their religion. 
They are proud of it, and the merchants 
in the bazaars of Cairo and Constanti- 
nople read their Korans when they are 
not engaged in trade; and when their 
hour for prayer has come, no matter 
who be their customers, they will stop 
in their business and engage in their 
devotions. I have had several times to 
wait for half an hour in certain bazaars in 
order that the turbaned merchants who 
owned them might get through with their 
prayers beforeI could receive attention, and 
the fact that there were other bazaars kept 
by unbelievers near by who might succeed 
in getting my trade, made no difference to 
the Mahometan devotees. 



























DERVISH PRAYING. 


All Mahometans are able 
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to quote from the Koran toa 
greater extent than we can 
quote from the Bible, and 
during the interview which 
I had with the khedive of 
Egypt, he told me he knew 
the Koran by heart and 
could recite it backwards. 
Some of the Korans of the 
Turks are works of fine art, 
and those used by the sultan 
are bound in silver and are 
beautifully illuminated. 

In one of the mosques of 
Constantinople are to be seen 
the tombs of the sultans. 
Here, surrounded by fences 
of wrought silver in great 
sarcophagi of marble beau- 
tifully carved, are the past 
monarchs of Turkey. The 
finest of cashmere shawls 
cover their tombs, their fez- 
caps studded with diamonds 
are placed on top of them 
and outside of these fences 
on racks of ebony inlaid 
with pearl, are the manu- 
script Korans used by the 
sultans and kept there, an 
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evidence of their fidelity to their religion. 

The observance of Ramadan is severely 
kept in the great government departments 
of the sultan and the fasting of the day is 
obligatory on all from the cabinet minis- 
ters to the Turks. I visited the secretary 
of state in the Sublime Porte during my 
stay in Constantinople, and on going 
through the building I did not see a single 
clerk smoking or drinking coffee. Short- 
ly after I was introduced to the secretary 
of state, his servant brought in some cig- 
arettes and his excellency opened the box 
and handed them to me. Supposing that 
he would smoke,and not thinking of Ram- 
adan, I lighted one, but a moment later I 
saw that his excellency had set the box 
aside, and I asked him if he did not use 
tobacco. He replied that he did, but that 
it was against his religion to smoke during 
the day, in Ramadan, and begged me to 
excuse him, 

The prayers of the Mahometans are 
more frequent than ours. How many 
Christians pray more than once a day? 
All good Mahometans pray at least five 
times a day. The high tenor of the 
muezzin is heard calling the hours of 
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prayer from the minarets of the mosques 
in every part of the Mahometan world, 
morning, noon and night, and these words 
ring out : 

«Come to prayer! There is no God 
but theone God! Mahomet is the prophet 
of God! Come to the Temple of Salva- 
tion! Great God! God the Most High! 
There is no God but God!”’ 

The first prayer is in the morning and 
it is made just upon the rising of the sun. 
The next and most important prayer is 
at noon, and the last prayer is just as the 
sun goes down. All Mahometans wash 
before they pray and each of the great 
mosques has its fountain of ablution about 
which you may see the Turks washing 
their hands and feet and other prescribed 
parts of the body. The Mahometans 
believe in this, that «‘ Cleanliness is next 
to Godliness.’’ The postures of prayer 
are fixed: the worshipper begins by put- 
ting his hands to the lobes of his ears 
and he next holds them a little below his 
girdle. He falls upon his knees and bows 
his head to the ground during his prayer, 
in the direction of Mecca. The prayers 
of the Mahometans are full of humility, 
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and in sublimity many of ‘them will com- 
pare with the most beautiful prayers of 
the Scriptures. The first chapter of the 
Koran is a prayer, and our once minister 
to Turkey, the late Sunset Cox, called it 
the Lord's prayer of the Moslem. It is as 
follows: 

‘‘ Praise to Thee God, the Lord of all 
creatures, the Most Merciful, a King of 
the day of judgment. Thee do we wor- 
ship and of Thee do we beg assistance. 
Direct us in the right way, in the way of 
those to whom Thou hast been gracious, 
not of whom Thou art incensed against, 
nor of those who go astray.”’ 

The Mahometans use beads as they 
pray and each bead on their rosary has a 
quotation of the Koran connected with it 
and reminds its owner of God. 


foot as a pivot, raising their arms upwards 
and outward and going faster and faster 
as they go, calling out ‘Allah, Allah,”’ 
or ‘*God, God,’”’ as they spin. They 
wear high hats without a rim and short 
skirts, and these stand out at right angles 
to their bodies as they whirl. At times 
their evolutions are at the rate of sixty 
per minute, and they sometimes grow red 
in the face and fall to the floor in a fit of 
ecstasy. The howling dervishes wear a 
mantle edged with green and a belt in 
which are two or three big stones. They 
wear white felt hats and long gowns and 
they become wildly excited during their 
worship. They throw themselves forward 
and back, going faster and faster until 
their limbs become contorted, their faces 
grow pale, and they fall down in a sort of 
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It is during Ramadan that the dervishes 
go through their wildest evolutions, and 
in the alabaster mosque at Cairo, I saw a 
wonderful night service in which half a 
dozen different sects of Mahometans were 
worshipping. In one part of these the 
dancing dervishes were going through 
their religious gymnastics, and in another 
the howling dervishes were performing 
their horrible worship. The dancing der- 
vishes whirled around, using their left 








an epileptic fit. In their frenzy they 
sometimes cut themselves with knives, 
and they foam at the mouth as they 
swoon away. They are respected, but 
not reverenced by the better class of Ma- 
hometans, and the Mahometan religion is 
like that of the Christian, in that it has 
many sects and classes of believers. 

If Ramadan is to be called the Mahoim- 
etan Lent, Bairam is the Mahometan 
Easter. This is the season which ends 
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the great fast. When the moon of Ram- 
adan has set, and that of Bairam has 
risen, all Constantinople puts on its new 
clothes and the people come out and re- 
joice over the day. There are bands of 
music everywhere through the streets. 
Calls are made among friends and neigh- 
bors. The boats on the Bosporus are 
decorated with flags, and everything and 
everybody goes wild with joy. The 
watching for the moon is a great occa- 
sion, and the Turk who brings the first 
news of its rising to the cadi of Constan- 
tinople gets a reward of ten thousand pias- 
ters,or$450. Thecompetitorsstation them- 
selves on the hills about Constantinople, 
and as soon as they see the thin band of 
light which marks the new moon’s com- 
ing in the sky, they rush for the office of 
the judge, and the first one in gets the 
prize. The cadi is waiting for them, and 
he fixes the next morning as the begin- 
ning of Bairam. 

The biggest celebration of the day is at 
the palace of Dolma-Baktche. This pal- 
ace faces the waters of the Bosporus, 
and it is a great structure of stucco 
which looks like marble under the rays 
of the Turkish sun. It is furnished 
with the richest of Turkish carpets, has 
great chandeliers and pillars of crystal, 
and the immense candelabra within it 
stand upon posts of the same material 
as big around as the body of a man. 
Some of the rooms are finished in gold. 
Its walls are hung with satin, it has 
an audience room almost as big as our 
senate chamber at Washington, and it is 
in this that the sultan, having worshipped 
at his mosque, receives his friends and 
holds a sort of an Easter levee. There is 
a throne in the midst of the chamber cov- 
ered with a cloth of gold. This cloth is 
taken off as the sultan comes in and his 
majesty reviews, as it were, his friends 
and his officials. The grand vizier is re- 
ceived first. He comes up tothe throne and 
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presses a broad scarf which is attached to 
it, to his forehead and then bows low and 
goeson. The sheikh ul Islam attempts to 
do the same, but he is almost as high as 
the sultan in religious rank, and his 
majesty prevents the performance of the 
homage and bows to him instead. In the 
meantime the bands play, the cannons 
thunder, and the people leave the palace 
to go home and feast and rejoice over the 
passing away of the months of fasting. 
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PURSES, POCKETS AND PERSONAL RECEPTACLES. 


By S. WILLIAM BECK. 


N the clothes philosophy of Sartor Re- 
sartus, purses and pockets are appealed 

to as the final and incontrovertible proof 
of the soundness of Herr Teufelsdréckh’s 
conclusions. ‘ Are we opossums?’’ it is 
asked: ‘‘Have we natural pouches, like 
the kangaroo? Or, how, without clothes, 
could we possess the master-organ, soul's- 
seat, and true pineal gland of the body 
social: I mean, a purse?’’ The fact that 
facilities of payment and means of remit- 
tance are being multiplied need not 
prejudicially affect the professor's argu- 
ment, for what were men without their 
pockets—or women either? As for the 
purse, it may easily be seen what great 
strides must needs have been taken 
in civilization before the use and 
value of money had been found 
out, or the need felt of a purse to 
put it in. Isolation had been 
broken up and life in communi- 
ties had commenced ; the simple 
tastes and wants of a pastoral state 
had been forsaken; the luxuries 
and novelties of one age 
had become the necessities 
of another; trade with 
neighbors had been suc- 
ceeded by commerce from 
afar; in place of barter some 
satisfactory medium of ex- 
change had to be fixed 
upon and regulated, and 
money, thus accepted, had 
















to become plentiful enough to circulate, 
not by weight only, but in small change 
of face values, before the purse could be 
established as the main artery of progress. 
What serious effects have been invariably 
felt when the circulation ran low need 
hardly be described; but it is, at least, 
significant that one of the earliest of 
English poets should have written Verses 
to an Empty Purse, while one of the 
later issues of our own day is a volume 
from Mr. George Meredith, with the 
title of The Empty Purse and other 
Poems. There are some circumstances 
over which the centuries pass 
without change, and what has 
been comprehensively called 
hard-upishness is one of them. 

Strutt has already pointed 
out that there is no intimation 
of pockets pertaining to the 
garments of the Jewish peo- 
ple, in either the Old or New 
Testaments. As a matter of 
comparison with the money 
making aptitudes of the race 
in later days this would seem 
to be a conspicuous deficiency. 
But, after the first mention of 
wealth in flocks and herds, 
there occurs payment of gold 
in bulk, of the carrying of 
weights—sometimes lighter 
than rectitude required — in 


a bag; of the receipt and 
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stowage of wages—for one of the minor 
prophets speaks of unblessed labor in 
that «‘He that earneth wages earneth 
wages to put it intoa bag with holes;”’ 
and then came, later on, pence and pieces 
of silver, money-changers, and purses as 
part of the regular equipment of travellers 
—all indicating, in regular progression, 
the increase of rich- 
es to the point of 
portability. 

How seldom it was 
necessary to provide 
a purse for a journey 
in those days can 
easily be imagined, 
and the inference 
receives striking 
confirmation from 
the fact that when 
Charlemagne died, 
‘‘the gilt travelling 
pouch which he used 
to carry when he 
went to Rome ’’ was 
buried with him. 
After the old barbar- 
ic fashion, the great 
king was arrayed for 
the last journey of 
all with the utmost 
possible pomp, and, 
as is stated in a con- 
temporary account of the ceremony, his 
richest robes were put on, his shoulders 
reclined on the back of a throne, his head 
secured in an erect position by a golden 
chain fastened to the diadem; the Holy 
Gospels, embellished with gold, were 
placed in the lifeless hands which rested 
upon his knees, and so, in ghastly cir- 
cumstance, with his money-bag at his 
side, he was entombed. 

So, too, Mercury, as the messenger of 
Jupiter and the gods, was usually repre- 

sented with a small bag or 
purse in his hand, of which 
the name was marsupium, 
to carry out the more 
closely Carlyle’s refer- 
ence to pouch-bearing ani- 


mals. This little bag of 
leather, drawn together 


at the mouth with a cord, 
was the common form of 
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the purse in classic times, and it was, 
unless carried in the hand or thrust in 
the girdle, generally concealed in a fold 
of the tunic, or, by women, hidden in 
the open top of a broad body-belt which 
fitted the waist closely and so, as au- 
thorities on costume would have us _ be- 
lieve, began all the bother about wear- 
ing corsets, which 
continueth unto this 
day. It is known, 
moreover, that both 
Greeks and Romans 
made up network 
into bags of various 
sizes —reticulum, 
after which the mod- 
ern reticule was 
named—and in these 
all manner of things 
were carried, from 
loaves of bread, in 
times of peace, to 
pebbles for slings in 
war, just as David 
put in his scrip the 
stones which he took 
out of the brook. 
Sometimes these 
net-bags were made 
small in size and of 
fine meshes, to be 
used as _hair-nets, 
or, as would appear from a passage in 
Tacitus, for purses. 

As the years advance, the purse, al- 
though not yet reaching the point of rep- 
resentation in the illuminated manu- 
scripts upon which dependence has to be 
placed for full knowledge of dress, is more 
particularly mentioned, and by the time 
the centuries reach their ’teens, it occurs 
with tolerable frequency. The Saxons 
had used « leathern bags’’ and « purses 
for money,’’ as may be gathered from 
writers of that remote pe- 
riod, and the general name 
of « bygirdlum’’ given 
to them indicates the way 
in which they were car- 
ried. They are so called 
in the Anglo-Saxon ver- 
sion of the Gospel, accord- 
ing to St. Matthew x., 9: 
«« Neebbe ge gold, ne seol- 
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fer, ne feoh in eowrum bigyrdlum’’— which is not the shell of a tortoise; as 


have not gold nor silver nor money in 
Thanks to a rhymed cata- 
logue of the stock-in-trade of a thirteenth- 
which 


your purses. 


century mercer, the materials of 
purses came then to be made can 
next be fixed with certainty. This 
dealer in small wares, as all mer- 
cers originally were, had, as he 
said, all sorts of purses, both of 
silk and leather, some also of 
linen, which he would willingly 
sell, and, to give fuller particulars 
in the rough old French of the 
poem : 


J'ai borses de cuir a noiax; 

Mais quant les voi pres que ne muir, 
Tant les baz, les borses de cuir, 
Trop m’ont descreu mon chetel. 


That is, in the rough wit of 
the open-air trader: ‘‘I have leath- 
er purses with buttons, but when 
I see them I am ready to die; I 
shake them so much, the leather 
purse has too much diminished 
my goods.’’ In the ‘ borses”"’ 
which he thus offered to the peo- 
ple who were gathered to listen to 
his fluent and wheedling tongue, 
may be found the origin of the 
word ‘‘purse,’’ which is not de- 
rived, as is often supposed, from 
the bourse where money matters 
were transacted, as though a mon- 
eyed man, by a bold figure of 
speech, was to be looked upon as 
a movable exchange, but is rather 
adapted from a term found both in 
Latin and Greek—bursa, byrsa— 
denoting a hide or skin. In very 
scrupulous propriety of speech, 
purses of silk or linen, or of any 
other material than leather, are 
thus as anomalous as tortoise shell, 
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rice paper, which has no connection with 
rice, or as Turkish baths, which were not 
peculiar to or originally brought from 
Turkey, and, indeed, cannot literally be 


classed among baths at all. 
Besides the expansion of trade 
and the increase of wealth, which 
made a constant supply of ready 
cash indispensable and possible in 
the middle ages, there were two 
other causes which operated to pro- 
mote the popularity of purses. 
Remote and relatively small 
though the effect may seem, there 
can be no question that to the cru- 
sades belongs most of the credit of 
the change, and that it was through 
the long and deadly struggle be- 
tween the crescent and the cross 
in which treasure was poured out 
like water, and lives still more 
lavishly spent, when nations were 
embroiled and empires were at 
stake, that the convenience of 
having a bag ready to the hand, 
to contain personal paraphernalia, 
was first fully recognized. Al- 
though it is freely admitted, and 
can be conclusively proved, that 
the political consequences of the 
crusades were far outweighed by 
the social developments brought 
about through them, it seems like 
a satire upon human effort and 
popular enthusiasm to have Paul 
Lacroix, and other archeologists 
who agree with him, stating that 
these great expeditions «gave ris€ 
to the general use of the purse.”’ 
Broadly, the fact cannot be dis- 
puted, but it must not be concluded 
from the statement that Sir Reg- 
inald de Fortinbras and young Eu- 
stace Fitzursa, his squire, actually 
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brought back from Palestine, if they 
were so fortunate as to win home again, 
small money receptacles to be carried in 
the pocket. There is, in the first place, 
no evidence that the Saracens used pur- 
ses, and, for secondary proof, it is quite 
certain that Sir Reginald had no pockets, 
either in his ordinary clothes, or suits of 
armor. But the knight was not slow to 
notice that ladies with whom he made 
acquaintance abroad had beautiful bags 
attached to their girdles by cords of silk 
or metal chains, in which they kept any- 
thing and everything which might be 
needed—inoney, ornaments, writing tab- 
lets (when they could write), toilet ac- 
cessories, missals, gloves, with an etcetera, 
as comprehensive as comfort could then 
attain, and an assortment little 


tend or prescribe for neighboring poor 
or dependents, as well as_ relatives. 
The very name of the bag was the au- 
mOniére, and it was primarily intended to 
hold almo, as one who undertakes the 
distribution of compassionate funds is 
still called an almoner. In its title and 
purpose the aumdéniére was as typical 
of woman’s place in society, as was her 
earlier name of lady, which in plain 
Anglo-Saxon denoted the loaf-keeper or 
distributor of bread. More than once in 
later days, the wearing of the aumdéniére 
has been revived, but rather for the sake of 
its appearance than to renew its first office 
and service. 

Purses were also affected by the practice 
of going on pilgrimages which prevailed 


short of what any boy of our y — 
day, endowed with pockets, t Aatey et 90 
j = be zi cq ae 


can manage to stow away in 
them. Especially when trav- 
elling, these bags were made 
equivalent to a valise, but were 
still, in that age, not burden- 
some. Upon them were freely 
expended all the art and pains 
of the brightest days of em- 
broidery ; sometimes they bore 
coats of arms, sometimes sym- 
bolical figures, at times entire 
landscapes and other scenes 
were worked upon them, and the few 
specimens that have been preserved until 
now deserve, to the fullest extent, the 
name of needle-paintings. In ordinary 
use at home, a scanty supply of simple 
remedies was commonly carried about 
in them, ready for any emergency of 
accident or sickness should the wearer 
be called upon, as was quite likely, to 
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in medizeval times. The desire which 
turned with such intensity to the holy 
land could but seldom be satisfied, and 
the devotional spirit which was roused 
and fostered by the church had to be con- 
tent with an excursion to some shrine 
nearer home, in Europe, to Rome, to 
Compostella or Loretto, in England to 
Canterbury, to Glastonbury, or Walsing- 
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ham, or to places of lesser re- 
pute as opportunity might 
permit. The extent to which 
this became a custom in the 
middle ages might have given 
us a very good opinion of the 
piety of the period, but for the 
sketches of Chaucer, whose 
Canterbury Tales may be 
taken to testify how gener- 
ally pilgrimages were under- 
taken, but how little of the 
leaven of holiness leavened 
the lump of worldliness. All 
were pilgrims in appearance, many in 
heart, no doubt, and part of the special 
outfit for the occasion was a scrip, which, 
with the equally essential staff, was sol- 
emnly blessed at a religious service be- 
fore setting out. Bluntly put, the main 
purpose of the scrip was to 
serve as a personal pantry. 
So it appears in the Vision 
of Piers Plowman, a survey 
of fifteenth-century society, 
which has all the somber im- 
pressiveness of an etching, 
wherein it is written : 


LEATHER. 
IOTH CENTURY. 


Conscience, then, with Patience 
passed, pilgrims as it were, 
Then had Patience, as pilgrims 
have, in his poke, vittailes 

This poke, or pouch, was 
usually of plain leather, as 
best befitted staid people on 
such an errand. In another 
place the ploughman men- 
tions one whose cheeks flap- 
ped about like a leathern 
purse—such pendulous 
cheeks must they have been ! 
But purses were sometimes 
then made of other and finer 
materials. The name of gip- 
ciere, originally 
given to a game- 
bag, had come to 
be applied to all 
these wallets, or 
purses of the su- 
perlative degree, 
and Chaucer’s 
knight had a 
‘‘gipsire all of 
silk, hung at his 
girdle.’’ The 
franklin also car- 
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ried a gipciere of white silk, 
and the wife of Bath had a 
purse tasselled with silk and 
metal-mounted. The girdles 
and pouches together of the 
haberdasher and other Lon- 
don merchants of the com- 
pany, were ‘all with silver 
wrought full clean and well,”’ 
and in a few lines of the Ship- 
man’s Tale there is disclosed 
the means by which money 
was kept and balanced in 
business, where a trader 
seeks the seclusion of his ‘contour 
house’, and 


ITALIAN. 


His bookes and his bagges, many one, 
He layeth before him on his counting board, 


reckoning up how his affairs stand. 

In common use the purse hung at the 
side, either fastened to the girdle, or with 
the girdle passed through it for greater 
security, the flap being often fastened by 
a knife or dagger. Other things needed 
in daily life were also hung upon 
the girdle, keys, shears, pen and 
inkhorn, needle-case or rosary, 
haply a book, if the wearer were 
so fortunate as to possess such a 
treasure, all were fastened to the 
waist-belt, or thrust into it. Man 
in modern days is not content 
without a full dozen of pockets to 
a complete suit: in the good old 
days he had to go through life as 
best he could without one. 

To a certain extent the 
history of purses and pock- 
ets comprises the records of 
petty larceny. Robbery be- 
gan with the theft of robes, 
as the word signifies, and 
shows that clothes were once 
so scarce and val- 
uable as to be 
worth stealing. 
Soon after the 
purse had become 
a common object 
of the country, 
the ‘ pikpurse,”’ 
as Chaucer calls 
him, was prowl- 
ing around to ap- 
propriate it, if 
possible, and to 
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purse became an active verb. 
«Why, I'll purse,’’ says one of 
the characters in a play by Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, «if that raise 
me not, I’ll bet at bowling al- 
leys.’’ Women, it must be men- 
tioned, were always found in this 
light-fingered fraternity, and a 
phrase given in the earliest of 
vocabularies is a caution to 
«“Knytte your purse faste for 
there be shrewes abrode.’’ All 
through literature this character 
puts in an appearance, and, in 
the ordinary course of human 
nature, will remain to prey upon 
society, until the New Boston, 
of Mr. Bellamy’s projection, is 
finally founded, when, money 
and the worst part of human na- 
ture being abolished together, 
purses will be no longer needed. 
In time the pickpurse became 
the cutpurse. In Ben Jonson’s 
bustling comedy of Bartholomew 
Fair, one of a gang of thieves 
has a song which, in his outward 
pretence of being a pedlar, he 
sings to attract a crowd for his 
confederates to operate upon, and, 
with grim humor, the ballad is 
directed against cutpurses : 


My masters and friends and good 
people draw near, 
And look to your purses, for that I do say; 
And though little money in them you do bear, 
It costs more to get than to lose in a day. 
You oft have been told, 
Both the young and the old, 
And bidden beware of the cutpurse,so bold; 
Now, if you take heed not, free me from 
the curse, 
Who both give you warning for, and the 
cutpurse. 
Youth, youth, thou hadst better been 
starved by thy nurse, 
Than live to be hanged for cutting a purse ! 


Master Justice Overdo in the same play, 
calls the cutpurse ‘a babe of booty, child 
of the horn thumb,’ and as horn-thumb 
he or she was commonly known, because 
of a horn thimble worn to protect the 
thumb when cutting away a purse from 
its owner. The whole art of thieving is 
put into a couple of lines in King Cam- 
byses, adrama of thesixteenth century: 


Frequent your exercises, a horne on your thumbe, 
A quick eye, and sharp knife, at hand a receiver; 
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and, keeping still to the old 
plays which so faithfully held 
the mirror up to nature, and 
were so often turned to reflect 
the seamy side of it, there is, 
in another drama of the same 
period, the complaint of a 
victim : 


From my girdle he piucked my pouch; 


By your leave, he left me never a penny: 
Lo, nought have I but a buckle. 


So the incident is made complete with 
some difference in circumstances, and in 
spite of the metallic woven pockets, 

pockets with locks or con- 
tracting openings, pockets 
with double linings or false 
bottoms, and other patent 
pockets ingeniously devised 
to prevent unlawful sub- 
traction, it is still often 
repeated. Roguery may be 
carried out on a larger scale 
from those who adopt the 
practice of Iagoand «« make 
my fool my purse,’’ up to 
wholesale swindling, but 
there will always be others 
like to that arch-rogue Au- 
tolycus, who aim no higher 
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than purses 
or other un- 
considered 
trifles, and 
who, like 
him, may be 
honest some- 
times, but 
rather by 
chance than 
choice. 
Through 
Autolycus 
himself we 
arrive at the 
introduction 
of pockets. 
It will have 
been neticed 
that the hy- 
pothesis of 
Herr Teufels- 
dréckh as to 
the inseparable connection between purses 
and pockets, and the absolute dependence 
of both upon clothes, does not hold good 
through several centuries of dress history, 
for it was not until the time of Shake- 
speare that pockets were established. 
Then watches were carried in them: 


HAND-BAG. I71TH CENTURY. 


With that he drew a dial from his poke, 


and the freebooters of society at once 
adapted themselves to circumstance; the 
cutpurse became a pickpocket. Autoly- 
cus not only played the cutpurse game, 
by securing the rapt attention of a num- 
ber of people to a catching ballad which he 
sang, and so ‘picked and cut most of their 
festival purses,’’ but he also picked the 
pocket of a simple countryman. Pockets 
were not first invented at this time, for 
there had been long before a method of 
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BEEN PRESENTED BY 


fixing a little 
pouch or poke, 
that is to say,a 
pocket, in the re- 
cess of bigsleeves 
—a plan first 
adopted in the 
reign of Richard 
the Second, when 
a clerical censor 
of costume wrote 
of the gowns then 
worn by both sex- 
es, that they had 
“deep, wide 
sleeves, common- 
ly called pokys, 
shaped like a bag- 
pipe and worn in- 
differently both 
by servants and 
masters. They 
are also rightly 
denominated 
‘ devil’s receptac- 
les,’ receptacula daemoniorium recte dici, 
for whatever could be stolen was popped 
into them.’’ But with the constant 
changes of fashion, it was not often, 
or for long, that sleeves were sufficiently 
expansive for store-places to be made in 
them. The restraint of tight-fitting 
clothes, often with hardly room enough 
for the human tenant, and none for other 
accommodation to suit his convenience, 
must have been severely felt, until some 
happy inspiration placed the pocket al- 
ways within reach of the hand in the 
great trunk-hose of the Tudor family. So 
it was that in Massinger’s Old Law, it is 
told how people used to have 
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Their pockets in their sleeves, as if they laid 
Their ear to avarice, and heard the devil whisper; 
Now ours lie downward, here, close tothe flank, 
Right spending pockets, as a son's should be 
That lives in the fashion 


From one extreme, men went to 
another, and, having obtained pock- 
ets, could hardly have them large 
enough, or make enough of them. 
Holinshed tells a tale of a courtier 
who, on one occasion, brought out 
from his pockets sheets and _ table- 
cloths and household linen, and some 
such measure of capacity must have 
been in view when the huge padded 











breeches of 
James the First 
were described 
as seeming as 
though he had 
thirty pockets. 
As a matter of 
comparison with 
modern times, 
there wasa royal 
ordinance issued 
in France, for- 
bidding tailors 
to put pockets in 
breeches, be- 
cause it was be- 
lieved that pis- 
tols and pon- 
iards were often 
concealed in 
them, anew dan- 
ger from an unsus- pected weapon 
troubling society. But pockets were 
proof, when first in use, against even a 
royal decree. When arage for perfumery 
set in, first started in the court of Cath- 
erine de Medicis, they were made of per- 
fumed leather, and in one of Jonson’s 
comedies a dandy complains that mouldy 
pockets have been sent home to him, but 
is assured that they are «right Spanish 
perfumed,”’ costing twelve pounds a pair. 
Women had « fine sweet quilted pockets ’’ 
to correspond, as a catalogue of dress in 
1690 testifies. In thereign of Charles the 
First, flap-pockets on the hips appear in 
the great-skirted coats of cavaliers, and 
thenceforward pockets became a recog- 
nized and evident feature of masculine ap- 
parel. But woman still struggles on with 
no more than one pocket, so located that 
she can find it with difficulty, and so 
fully occupied with a 
few indispensable 
things, that there is no 
place for many minor 
articles which might 
minister to hercomfort. 
It has been slyly sug- 
gested that a longing 
for trouser-pockets is 
one inspiring motive 
of dress-reform ; but 
however that may be, 
it is certain that scant 
pocket convenience is 
one of the most serious 
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of the remain- 
ing disabili- 
ties of wom- 
ankind. 

Besides the 
historic value 
of the accom- 
panying illus- 
trations, and 
some indica- 
tions of use 
and purpose 
which hardly 
need pointing 
out, there are 
some other 
respects in 
which they 
have particu- 
lar interest not so evident. It will be read- 
ily recognized that the modern purse is not 
new in form. Once inserted it did not 
take long to furnish variety in purses and 
to practically exhaust improvements in 
shape, although the circular form most 
common of any in old time, which was 
not a bag, nor a satchel, nor a pouch, but 
something of each, has not been retained 
in our service. A late example of this 
kind will be noticed, which was specially 
provided to hold the big copper pennies 
which made small change a burden. The 
long silk bag which served Sir Francis 
Drake for a purse resembles nothing else 
so much as a stocking without a foot, and 
if there were many or any others like unto 
it, may well have originated the reference 
to the long stocking as a homely savings 
bank. 

In this remarkable relic, which is still 
preserved by the lineal descendants of 
the great admiral in a quiet little town 
of his native county 
of Devon, may be 
probably found the 
first form of the net- 
work purse with slid- 
ing rings, which re- 
mained popular until 
recent years, of which 
an excellent example, 
of rare interest, is 
seen in the purse of 
Edmund Kean, sent 
by Browning to Hen- 
ry Irving, with the 
following letter : 





EMBROIDERED POCKET PURSE. 
17TH CENTURY. 
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19 WARWICK CRESCENT, 
W., July 6, '86. 
DEAR MR. IRVING: 

In the course of your lecture 
at Oxford, which has given us 
all much pleasure—and to the lack of books is remembered. 
impression it has made there It is not astonishing then to 
I can myself testify — you PURSE To HoLD find that the embroidery em- 
mentioned the fact of poor “O7** "PSNI bellishments of purses should 
Kean having only retained, of often have taken the form of 


ing stones with which, before 
heated irons were thought 
upon, they put a toilsome 
gloss on linen. This practice 
was commendable when the 














all his earnings at the time of mottoes and texts, wrought 
his death, a solitary ten-pound with cunning hands into the 
note. Perhaps you would care fabric of the purse, to warn its 
to havea corroborative relic possessor against the pitfalls that sur- 
which I happen to possess— round the loosening of the purse- 
the purse which was found in strings. Many are the quaint say- 
his pocket — ‘without a six- ings, most of them containing whole- 
pence therein,’’ as I was as- some and seemly advice, that have 
sured by John Forster, who thus been handed down to us, pre- 
received it from Charles Kean, ENGLISH SILK Served in out of the way places and 


aud gave it to me—and how = PURSE worK- by odd coincidences. 
can I more worthily place it “ae uaeen Of the inscriptions found on purses 
than in your hands, if they _ ee there is one worn by a venerable spec- 
will do me the honor to take imen, showing what a fine 
it, along with all respect and modern appreciation our fore- 
regard from, dear Mr. Irving, fathers had of the capabilities 
Yours very sincerely, of a purse with money in it. 
ROBERT BROWNING. Indeed, ‘put money in thy 
There is nothing to add to purse "’ has, since purses were 
the graceful courtesy of this invented, been trite and true 
communication, except to ex- advice. The particular purse 
plain that the occasion which which I have in mind is em- 
prompted it was a lecture on broidered with a Tudor rose, 








| the drama, delivered by the rm. ener and is furnished with the 
eminent actor before the Uni- Se eee purse-strings to which refer- 
versity of Oxford. I4TH CENTURY. ence is so often and seemingly 


There is another singular 
feature about some specimens 
of old purses which offers a 
curious commentary upon the 


so aimlessly made, and has 
been inscribed with the ex- 
pressive couplet : 


elocamnabarns disclosed in this wie = mirth where it is 
; — at yraaienpe aye Pl plenty, 
/ letter. There was a custom But small is the mirth when the 


: carried out in the homes of purse is empty. 
our forefathers of putting a 

motto or inscription upon 
every available point of vant- author of Verses to an Empty 
age, from the face of the sun-  .oigcy oink wer wirn Purse and Mr. Meredith, have 
dial, which marked the pass- rosetres oF Gotp ann thought it well to comment on 


H 7 SILVER THREAD, ISTH 
ing of the hours, to the sleek- © Po wcarig an empty purse. 


So that others, besides the 








EDMUND KEAN’S PURSE. 
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T HERE has been no instance that 

I can recall in the history of educa- 
tion of such a full-grown Minerva-birth 
as is presented by the University of Chi- 
cago. Jupiter's sentiments, when his 
remarkable bluestocking of a daughter 
sprang complete and radiantly equipped 
from his brain, have not been recorded; 
but it may be reasonably surmised that 
the father of gods and men employed 
some very emphatic language to express 
his astonishment. 

President Harper, Mr. Rockefeller and 
the capitalists of Chicago who have been 
in loco parentis to the young university 
would be equally justified in uniting in a 
peean of amazement and self-gratulation 
at the phenomenal success which has 
attended the launching of their educa- 
tional enterprise. They have had the 


courage largely to disregard precedents 
and traditions, and to shape an institu- 
tion which, unencumbered by any past, 


should strictly to modern 


correspond 





needs, tendering in all its vast scope and 
variety the education demanded by young 
men and women of the present day. 
Though the university has not adopted as 
its motto the saying of the late Hon. Ezra 
Cornell: ««I would found an institution 
where any man may learn anything,’’ its 
first two quarterly calendars present, in 
their record of performance, as well as 
promise, a complexity of organization, a 
courage of innovation and a breadth and 
amplitude in their educational tender 
which fairly approach a realization of 
the New York philanthropist’s dream, 
Though the financial problem may be 
preliminarily solved, it is obvious that 
nearly twice the present endowment of 
$7,000,000 will be needed to carry out the 
magnificent intentions here so fearlessly 
avowed. But if the financial support re- 
quired for the realization of so tremen- 
dous a scheme is provided, it is probable 
that the University of Chicago will, in 
the course of a comparatively short time, 
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take rank as the most completely equipped 
American institution of learning. 

This may seem a rash statement; for as 
every educator knows there are many 
unforeseen pitfalls in the path of a uni- 
versity by which the fairest prospects of 
success may be converted into failure. 
An irrepressible conflict between the ad- 
herents of progress and independence of 
tradition and those of caution and con- 
servatism, may break out in the faculty 
and be aired in the daily press, much to 
the detriment of the institution. The 
boom which carried all obstacles before it, 
may dwindle, and for no obvious reason, 
become exhausted, and thecapricious pub- 
lic, whose expectations have been pitched 
too high, may conclude that the perform- 
ance of the university bears no relation to 
its magnificent promise. These are, of 
course, possibilities; but they are in the 
case of the Chicago institution very re- 
mote ones, and not at all within the 
region of probability. Special precau- 
tions appear to have been taken to guard 
against them. The various faculties 
count many eminent men, who are in 
perfect accord with the president's policy, 
and, as far as appearances go, the pig- 
headed antediluvian conservatism which 
rarely lacks representatives in a univer- 
sity faculty, is conspicuous by its absence. 

As regards the second danger, it need 
scarcely be taken into account. For 
never was a system devised more admir- 
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ably adapted for keeping alive the public 
interest. The university does not con- 
tent itself with ministering to the intel- 
lectual wants of the seven or eight hundred 
students who already visit its lecture 
halls; but it has constituted itself an 
educational center, not only for the city 
of Chicago, but for the whole state of 
Illinois, and in a more limited sense for 
the entire west. By means of academies 
(some merely affiliated and others form- 
ing an integral part of the university) it 
supervises and regulates what in France 
is called the secondary instruction; and 
by means of a widely ramified system of 
university extension lectures and corre- 
spondence, it exerts its beneficent influ- 
ence in every town and village which is 
conscious of intellectual needs and shows 
a desire to cdoperate. By this large con- 
ception of its mission as a general dis- 
penser of knowledge and a dispeller of 
ignorance, prejudice and gloomy obscur- 
antism, it has undertaken a work greater 
than any yet attempted by an institution 
of learning in Europe or in America; and 
though it may yet be premature to judge 
of the result, I cannot withhold my ad- 
miring tribute to the noble courage and 
philanthropic zeal which so far have char- 
acterized the enterprise. It is easy enough 
to sneer at any innovation which by its 
breadth of scope and daring optimism 
implies, perhaps, a censure of the old, safe 
and conservative methods which hitherto 
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have prevailed among the 
higher institutions of learn- 
ing. Itis comparatively easy 
to work the old treadmill of 
academic routine and predict 
disaster to anyone who scorns 
to trudge along in the well- 
worn ruts. But it should be 
remembered that (outside of 
the clerical profession) there 
is none which counts so many 
venerable fossils as that of 
the academic teacher. There 
has never yet been a reform 
suggested in education which 
has not been strenuously 
fought by the college facul- 
ties and, as it were, imposed 
upon them by an irresistible 
outside pressure. Just as con- 
servative Europe has every 
reason to be grateful to France 
for the various rash experi- 
ments she has tried in the 
domain of economics and gov- 
ernment, so Harvard, Yale, 
Columbia and Princeton ought to feel 
grateful to Chicago, for trying on so exten- 
sive a scale, a new and most interesting ex- 
periment in education. Ido not insist upon 
the comparison in all its details; but, as the 
French since 1789, have powerfully affect- 
ed and modified every European govern- 
ment (except Russia and Turkey), so the 
University of Chicago is, I fancy, bound 
to exert, in the near future, a silent, but 
on that account no less irresistible liberal- 
izing influence upon its more venerable 
sisters in the east and west. 

In the first place, the university exten- 
sion (though it has gained much headway 
of late) has never before been adopted as 
an integral part of any 
higher institution of 
learning. The Univers- 
ity of Pennsylvania has, 
to be sure, taken it under 
its protection, and ‘suc- 
cessfully conducted var- 
ious lecture courses 
which have, as a rule, 
been well attended and 
have aroused a consider- 
able degree of interest. 
The English universities 
of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge have ina similar 
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way, recognized, patronized and encour- 
aged the movement, to the extent of fur- 
nishing competent lecturers from its 
own body of fellows. But Chicago is, as 
far as I am aware, the first institution 
which, by the appointment of a perma- 
nent salaried university extension faculty, 
has formally charged itself with a re- 
sponsibility for the outside public. This 
is a great step, and one of tremendous 
consequence. Instead of confining its 
teaching to a comparatively small body 
of matriculated students, it freely radiates 
its influence toward all the points of the 
compass and scatters its benefits with a 
lavish hand to whomsoever is capable of 
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receiving them. It is a civilizer in the 
broadest sense, whose effort it will be to 
open an outlook into the things of the 
mind, to stimulate thought, and widen the 
intellectual horizon of thousands of peo- 
ple. By so doing it will sweeten their 
lives, invest existence with a higher in- 
terest, pitch it in a nobler 
key, lift it into a purer 
atmosphere. 

That this is the general 
result and tendency of 
the university extension 
movement no one will 
question, who has 
watched the effect and 
workings of the Chaut- 
auqua system, which rep- 
resents the university ex- 
tension idea in its widest 
and most comprehensive 
application. Though, 
strictly speaking, Chaut- 
auqua is not a university 
inthe general acceptation 
of the term, its methods 
of diffusing knowledge 
from an organized center, 
by means of lectures and 
correspondence, existed 
and had been successfully 
practised long before the 
university extension had 
been heard of and though 
it is undoubtedly true 
that scholarship, in any 
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real sense is not fostered by these methods, 
and that, as a rule, a meresuperficial ac- 
quaintance with the subject of the lecture 
or correspondence is gained, I am fully per- 
suaded that a superficial knowledge is far 
better than none. In hundreds, if not 
thousands of American towns and villages 
have the Chautauqua cir- 
cles invested dreary, hum- 
drum lines with a new 
interest and dignity, and 
made the burden of daily 
care easierto bear. I can 
see nothing undignified 
or reprehensible in such 
an undertaking. Itis not 
desirable that all Ameri- 
cans should be scholars; 
and even if it were de- 
sirable, their mental ca- 
pacities would in a large 
proportion of cases pre- 
clude the possibility. But 
it is eminently desirable 
that all should be well- 
informed and intelligent, 
and be capable of lift- 
ing their thoughts above 
mere questions of bread 
and butter and prices of 
merchandise. In this 
work of elevation and en- 
lightenment Chautauqua 
cannot have too many col- 
laborators, for it would 
not desire,even ifit could, 
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to monopolize the field, President Harper, 
who has for many years been associated 
with Bishop Vincent and has had an 
extraordinary success as a lecturer on 
the Bible, has, no doubt, been stimu- 
lated by his Chautauqua experience into 
a partial adoption of its methods, and par- 
ticularly into that large and noble concep- 
tion of a university’s mission, which his 
first ««calendars’’ so admirably exemplify. 

I confess the first paragraph under the 
head of ‘‘organization’’ fairly took my 
breath away. It reads as follows : «‘ The 
university is organized into four distinct 
divisions: the university proper, the 
university extension division, the uni- 
versity libraries and museums, the uni- 
versity press.”’ 

The next paragraph, unobtrusive 
though it seems, contains also a startling 
piece of information: «The university 
proper includes academies, colleges and 
schools.’’ R. G. MOULTON, 

A problem which college presidents in 
the past have been struggling with is this and failed in something else. This was, 
very one, viz.: how to insure efficient and at all events, very generally the case 
adequate instruction in the preparatory twenty years ago; and the number of 
schools. We all know that in the United really competent teachers in the second- 
States, where the great prizes of lifehang, ary schools was correspondingly small. 
or appear to hang so low as to be The profession was not only ill paid, but 
within the reach of all, very few men of it was, comparatively speaking, without 
first-rate ability were content to become honor, and was a sort of asylum or house 
teachers until they had tried themselves of refuge for all sorts of worthy and un- 
worthy incompetents. As long as this 
condition (for which we were ourselves 
responsible) prevailed, we had no right 
to expect the instruction to be any better 
thanit was. A steady improvement has, 
however, been going on during the last 
two decades, but a vast deal is yet to be 
accomplished. Now, I fancy, that Presi- 
dent Harper has in this device of incor- 
porating the preparatory academies into 
the university, hit upon a very effective 
means for elevating the former. The 
Morgan Park academy, for instance, 
situated in a suburb of Chicago, is a 
model institution of its kind, well en- 
dowed, well housed, and provided with 
an able corps of instructors. And if 
I am rightly informed, the liberal en- 
dowment of similar academies, under the 
direct control of the university and recog- 
nized as an organic part of it, is con- 
templated in the immediate future, by 
wealthy residents of the north, south and 
Gheben Cc. Watkin. west divisions of the city. The sentiment 
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in these institutions would naturally be 
one of loyalty to the university, which 
would receive its pupils on graduation 
and probably recognize its graduating 
diplomas as entitling the holders to ad- 
mission without a second examination. 

I do not mean to imply that this rela- 
tion between a university and an academy 
is a novel one, for we all know that such 
historic academies as Exeter and Andover 
have cultivated a special allegiance to the 
one or the other of the great New England 
colleges. But the actual incorporation 
presents an innovation, and as I am in- 
clined to think, a wholesome one. For to 
the teacher in the preparatory school his 
identification with 5 = 
a great chartered 
institution like the 
university,must be 
a matter of gratifi- 
cation and pride. 
And the more hon- 
or you accord to his 
profession (even a- 
part from the prof- 
it), the greater will 
be the sense of re- 
sponsibility, and 
the better will be 
the caliber of men 
whom you can se- 
cure for the work 
of secondary in- 
struction. 

Among the 
many other inno- 
vations presented 
by the calendar of 
the Chicago Uni- 


versity, none has E. G. ROBINSON. 


attracted more at- 

tention than the proposition to abolish the 
long summer vacation. The academic 
year ‘‘is divided into four quarters, be- 
ginning respectively on the first day of 
October, January, April and July, and 
continuing twelve weeks, thus leaving a 
recess of one week between the close of 
one quarter and the beginning of the 
next.’’ Both students and professors 
are at liberty to select, according to 
convenience, any one of the quarters 
as their vacation, but the university 
will go on steadily without reference to 
their attendance. It would appear, how- 
ever, that, as far as the professors are 





concerned, absolute liberty of choice is 
not compatible with the continuity of in- 
struction. If they should all, under the 
stress of habit and tradition, choose to 
absent themselves during the quarter from 
July 1st to October ist, it is difficult to 
comprehend what the students would be 
doing in their absence. There must be, of 
course, some restriction, preventing such 
a contingency. ~ Possibly the opportunity 
to secure a sabbatical year with full sal- 
ary, by working four instead of three 
quarters, for four successive years, is re- 
lied upon to counteract the influence of 
habit. It does seem, however, that Presi- 
dent Harper (who, himself, possesses a 
tremendous power 
of work and the 
very smallest cap- 
acity for vacations) 
has mistaken him- 
self for a type of 
the professorial ge- 
nus, and credited 
his confréres with 
his own phenom- 
enal endurance. 
Among the other 
interesting experi- 
ments incorporated 
in the statutes 
there are many 
which challenge 
comment and 
friendly criticism. 
The one _ which 
seems to me most 
problematic is the 
rule requiring a 
student to confine 
his attention to two 
or (under excep- 
tional circumstances) three subjects—one 
major and one minor, or one major and 
two minors—and to pursue these consec- 
utively and exclusively for ten weeks, 
at the end of which time he may make 
a fresh choice. This seems but a way 
of legitimizing cramming. There may 
be some psychological principle, un- 
known to me, upon which this rule is 
based; but if I may judge from per- 
sonal experience I should say that the 
complete absorption in a subject, lasting 
for six weeks, would be followed by its 
comparative displacement by the next 
subject of absorption ; and that the ability 











to carry simultaneously in the brain a 

mass of varied knowledge which life re- 

quires of the cultivated man, would be en- 

feebled, rather than strengthened by the 

segregation and isolation of separate stud- 

ies. A study evenly pursued and absorb- 

ing but a moderate amount of attention 

during a longer period of time is apt to 

strike deeper roots in the mind, than if the 

same amount of attention were concentra- 

ted on a very much briefer period. ‘Time 

is a most important element in every nor- 

mal growth, and forcing is not, in my 
| opinion, conducive to thoroughness. 

Thedenominational rock, upon which so 

many promising experiments in higher 

education have been wholly or partially 

wrecked, appears to have been happily 

cleared by the Chicago University. Though 

the credit of having founded the institution 

belongs to the Baptists who, I believe, re- 

tain control of it, having a majority in its 

board of trustees, no denominational test 

is imposed upon the members of the facul- 

ty. It is, therefore, strictly speaking, not 

so much a Baptist university as the contri- 

bution of the Baptist denomination to 

higher education in the United States. If 

the governing board had made its appoint- 

1 ments in a narrowly denominational spirit, 

it would have crippled the enterprise from 

the beginning, and doomed it to medioc- 

rity. For no church, however large, con- 

tains the most eminent scholars and ex- 

perts in all the branches of knowledge in 

which a truly great university must offer 

instruction ; and by limiting its choice 

within denominational lines it would have 
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cut itself off from selecting some of the 
most brilliant men whose names now 
adorn its faculty. 

Among the foremost of these is the 
German statesman and historian, Dr. 
Hermann Eduard von Holst, formerly 
vice-president of the Baden Landtag and 
author of the well-known Constitutional 
History of the United States. Dr. von 
Holst was known at the University of 
Freiburg (Baden), of which he was once 
rector magnificus, as one of its most lucid 
and brilliant lecturers, besides being one 
of the most eminent historical scholars in 
Germany. Since arriving in Chicago, he 
has deepened this impression, and attrac- 
ted advanced students, interested in the 
higher historical research. 

The name of Professor William Gardner 
Hale, formerly of Cornell, is another evi- 
dence of the liberal spirit which so far has 
governed the president and trustees in 
their appointments. Professor Hale has 
a well-earned reputation as one of the first 
Latinists of the country, and had, more- 
over, at Cornell, demonstrated his great 
ability as a practical teacher. This union 
of the scholar and the teacher is sufficient- 
ly rare in academic circles to challenge at- 
tention; for, as every one knows, pro- 
found scholarship does not always make 
a successful instructor; and men of very 
moderate attainments, as regards learn- 
ing, have often in the lecture-room over- 
shadowed savants of world-wide reputa- 
tion. 

It is a pleasure, too, to find in the calen- 
dar the name of Dr. William Cleaver Wil- 
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kinson,author of the 
epic poem, ‘‘Saul,”’ 
and various critical 
writings, among 
which an admirable 
and beautifullysym- 
pathetic study of 
George Eliot's nov- 
els is especially 
noteworthy. His 
article on Tolstoi, 
some years ago, in 
the Homiletic Re- 
view, was also a 
model of keenly an- 
alytic and yet sym- 
pathetic criticism. 
It is, therefore, pe- 
culiarly appropriate 
that Dr. Wilkinson 
should occupy the 
chair of rhetoric and 
criticism—a chair which in nine colleges 
out of ten, is occupied by Carlyle’s bug- 
bear, Professor Dryasdust, whose instruc- 
tion consists in ‘‘sawdustish’’ talk about 
tropes, inversions, metaphors and all sorts 
of barren futilities. 

A man of extraordinary gifts, as a popu- 
lar lecturer, is the Englishman, Dr. Rich- 
ard Green Moulton, who fills the chair of 
university extension professor of English 
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literature. As all 
those who have 
heard him will tes- 
tify, he possesses a 
positive genius for 
popularizing knowl- 
edge and bringing 
it within the grasp 
of the untrained in- 
tellect. As a univer- 
sity extension lect- 
urer for the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge 
(England), and later 
in connection with 
the courses so suc- 
cessfully conducted 
under the auspices 
of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Pro- 
fessor Moulton made 
so great a reputa- 
tion for himself, that it seemed a foregone 
conclusion that he would be captured 
by the Chicago institution. For when, 
somewhat more than a year ago, Presi- 
dent Harper flung out his large-mesked 
drag-net into the academic sea, the big- 
gest fishes were the first to be landed, 
though some of them, according to rumor, 
refused to be caught. It is devoutly to be 
hoped that Professor Moulton may, dur- 
ing his residemce in the west, become 
sufficiently Amnericanized to give up his 
idea of ultimately returning to England. 
For in his present position he has a great 
work to do; and, as university extension 
work depends, in a far higher degree 
than academic teaching, upon the per- 
sonality of the lecturer, it would be far 
more difficult to find a substitute for him 
in his present activity, than in any aca- 
demic chair to which he might be called 
in his native land. 

Among the other notable men who have 
identified themselves with the Chicago 
University is the Reverend Ezekiel Gil- 
man Robinson, late president of Brown 
University, and editor of the Christian 
Review; and the Reverend Galusha An- 
derson, formerly president of the old 
University of Chicago and of Denison 
University. A third college president, 
who has won distinction as an educator 
and also as a practical scientist, is Dr. 
Thomas Chrowder Chamberlin. He has 
accepted the chair of geology and min- 
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eralogy, and is, moreover, dean of the 
College of Science. 

As my own training and studies qualify 
me to judge, with any degree of authority, 
only of literary distinction, I shall, nodoubt, 
be guilty of many omissions, possibly of 
mistakes, in selecting the most eminent 
names in the long roll of honor which is 
presented by the two calendars before me. 
Mr. A. Alonzo Stagg, a famous athlete, late 
of Yale University, who is director of the 
department of physical culture, probably 
rejoices in as great a reputation as any of 
the scholars whom I have named ; and as 
he is reputed to be a capital trainer, he 
will, no doubt, in a short time, have a’var- 
sity crew and foot-ball team in the field, 
which will eclipse the glory of all the 
literary and scientific faculties. 

I have already alluded to the fact that 
the Chicago University owes its existence 
primarily to the magnificent liberality of 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, who has contrib- 
uted $3,600,000 toward its endowment. 
Among the other benefactors of the insti- 
tution may be mentioned Mr. Marshall 
Field, the merchant prince of Chicago, 
who has presented a tract of land valued 
at $125,000 and $100,000 toward the mill- 
ion raised by the citizens of Chicago; 
Mr. Silas Cobb, who has built the beauti- 
ful Cobb Lecture Hall, at a cost of $150,000, 
and Mr. George C. Walker, who is at pres- 
ent building a superb $135,000 museum 
for the accommodation of the scientific 
collections. Though having spent all his 
life in business, Mr. Walker has always 
manifested a great interest in science, and 
the old Chicago Academy of Science, whose 
valuable collections were destroyed during 
the great fire of 1872, owed much to his 
munificence. Mr. Martin A. Ryerson has 
built and equipped a physical laboratory 
costing $287,000, and Mr. Sidney A. Kent 
a chemical laboratory which, when com- 
-pleted, will be a model of 
its kind, and will cost ny 
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$200,000. Mr. Chas. T. Yerkes has made 
a contribution of $500,000 which is to be 
expended in the erection and endowment 
of an astronomical laboratory, and the es- 
tate of the late Wm. B. Ogden has recently 
made an addition of a $500,000 fund avail- 
able for instruction and running expenses. 

A superstition prevailed until com- 
paratively recent times, that a university 
consisted primarily of brick and mortar, 
and American men of business who cher- 
ished philanthropic instincts, were apt to 
expend one-half or three-fourths of the 
endowment on buildings, and then scrape 
up a sort of scratch faculty in a haphazard 
and random way. We have now learned 
that a university is judged not by the 
magnificence of its architecture but by 
the character, ability and distinction of 
the men who constitute its faculties. 
It is brains, not bricks, which determine 
the rank of an institution of learning. 
President Harper and his board of trustees 
have from the outset shown an enlightened 
appreciation of this fact, as the above re- 
corded names abundantly testify. But 
they have also in the solving of the arch- 
itectural problem given evidence of great 
foresight, taste and practical sagacity. 
Harmony of design has been secured by 
determining from the beginning, upon the 
general style of architecture to be adopted; 
and an agreeable variation has been aimed 
at in permitting as much individuality in 
the separate buildings as was consistent 
with the general design. This design, as 
the subjoined sketch attests, exhibits a 
splendid, daring optimism, worthy of the 
great metropolis of the west. Seeing, 
however, what Chicago has already ac- 
complished, and what a noble, public 
spirit its citizens have evinced in con- 
tributing toward the endowment of the 
university, I hold it to be by no means 
improbable that we, of the present gener- 
ation, shall live to see this bold, beautiful 
dream realized. 























By GERTRUDE 


==HE had large violet 
eyes, of a melancholy 
effect, and fine honey- 
colored hair, flowing 
smoothly over her 
ears. She looked ex- 
cessively meek and 
always a little appre- 
as if accustomed to reproaches, 
One 





hensive, 

yet never quite hardened to them. 

easily supposed her to be an orphan. 
She lived with an aunt, her mother’s 


half-sister, considerably older and less 
pleasing than her mother in that charm- 
ing woman’s brief day. Her cousins 
were all older than she; the girls were so 
perfect in every respect that intimacy be- 
tween her and them was out of the ques- 
tion; the son, a big, blunt young man, 
was mostly away, and, when at home, too 
much taken up with other interests to be 
more than just aware of the violet eyes. 
So, life was very dull for Emmeline— 
‘Emmie’’ she was familiarly called. 
She went often of an evening to her 
mother’s grave, and, sitting beside it, re- 
flected how it was in keeping with the 
general sadness of things that there should 
be no prospect of any change for her in 
all the years of her life, no change from 
the present weary round of aunt and cous- 
ins, of sterile duties and insipid pleasures. 
And there, by her mother’s grave, 
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came the very change she was sighing 
for. She sat on the sward, musingly 
watching the square tower of the church 
grow gray against the delicate, flush- 
ed sky, when she became aware of a 
stranger going from stone to stone in 
the fading light, examining the inscrip- 
tions. At first she was afraid. While 
she debated whether to hide or flec, 
the stranger approached and in a for- 
eign voice and accent asked some common 
question about the place. She could not 
answer readily for a foolish shame mixed 
with terror. She got to her feet, blushing 
and turning pale. It could be none other 
than the astonishing fiddler who had 
played the night before in the hall at 
Colthorpe, and who could, they said, make 
your hair rise on end by the power of 
weird, unearthly music, or your eyes dis- 
solve with tenderness—as he chose. She 
stared without speech in his dark, peeuliar 
face. And he, seeing that she was dis- 
comfited, instead of apologizing and with- 
drawing, undertook, in a tone as persua- 
sive as his violin’s to set her at ease. 
And when a few days later he disappeared 
from that part of the world, the violet 
eyes disappeared too. 

Aunt Lucretia in time received a letter, 
asking her forgiveness and announcing 
Emmie's marriage. 

She did not grant her forgiveness until 
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several years later, on receiving sad, 
black-bordered letters from Emmie, im- 
ploring kindness. Her husband, after a 
brief illness, was dead; she and her little 
boy were left alone, without anything in 
the world. She acknowledged her fault 
so humbly; she owned soingenuously that 
her marriage had been excessively — de- 
servedly—wretched ; she longed so des- 
perately to be taken back into her old 
home, that Lucretia found herself relent- 
ing. Her daughters were now married 
and lived at a distance; she felt daily 
more and more the need of a female com- 
panion. Her son, after reading the young 
widow’s pitiful letters, protested that it 
would be inhuman to refuse her a shelter. 
It was decided that she should be allowed 
to come, and in time the big, blunt Greg- 
ory, of whom she had been afraid in old 
days, went a long stretch of the journey 
to meet her, for that had seemed to him re- 
quisite, though to his mother superfluous. 
He even crossed the arm of sea that she 
must presently be crossing, with no appar- 
ent purpose but to cross it again with her. 

When the boat was well out at sea and 
the passengers had disposed themselves 
in patience about the deck, he marched 
up and down as did several of the others, 
and, while avoiding to look as one in 
search, sought diligently the remembered 
face of his cousin. 

It was acheerless gray day. The sea 
was quiet; the boat pitched but slightly. 
He was not long unsuccessful ; when he 
had satisfied himself that she was not in 
the crowd on the windside, he went to lee 
and saw her sitting almost alone. She 
might have gone there for warmth. She 
did not seem to notice that cinders and 
fine soot were raining down upon her. 
He found himself disinclined to accost 
her at once; he went to lean where he 
could watch her without pointed appear- 
ance of curiosity. 

She looked mournful in her black things 
—not the new, crisp crape of well-to-do 
bereavement, but a poor gentlewoman’s 
ordinary shabby black. Her cheeks had 
lost their pretty roundness ; the effect of 
her eyes was more than ever melancholy. 
The pale little face, set in its faint-colored 
hair, framed in its black bonnet, might 
pass a hundred times unnoticed ; it had 
little to arrest the attention ; but atten- 
tion, by whatever chance, once secured, 
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must awaken a gentle, compassionate 
interest in the breast of the beholder. 
This emotion felt Gregory. 

She sat on one of the ship’s benches, 
hugging her black wrap about her, hiding 
in it her little, gloveless hands. A bun- 
dle was on her lap, at her feet a large bag. 
She looked wearily off over the crumpled 
leaden plain, and now and then called: 
‘‘Dorastus! Dorastus!”’ 

At that, a toddling bundle came toward 
her, never near enough to be caught, and 
toddled off again, coming and going 
busily, with muttered baby soliloquy. 
He was a comical little figure, clumsily 
muffled against the cold, with a pointed 
knit cap drawn well down over his ears. 
If he ignored her call, she rose and 
fetched him, shaking his little hand and 
bidding him not to go again so far from 
mother. He dragged at his arm, squealing 
the while she exhorted, and almost tum- 
bled over when she let him loose. Then 
he resumed his interrupted play. 

After a time he seemed to tire of it. He 
came to his mother and, touching the bag 
at her feet, unintelligibly demanded some- 
thing. She shook her head. He seemed 
to repeat his demand. «No, no, Doras- 
tus—mother can’t!’’ she said fretfully. 
Then this dot of humanity made himself 
formidable. Gregory watched in surprise 
the little, imperious face become dis- 
quietingly like an angry man’s. He 
hammered with both small fists on his 
mother’s knee, and stamped and loudly 
sputtered. She caught his arms for a mo- 
ment and held them quiet; mother and 
child looked one another in the face, his 
strange, unbabyish, heavy-browed eyes 
flaming, hers lit with a low smoulder- 
ing resentment. He struggled from her 
grasp, and at last, as his conduct was be- 
ginning to attract attention, she stooped, 
vanquished, and, bruising her fingers on 
the awkward buckles, undid the bag. 

Gregory at this point approached and 
spoke to her by name. She lifted her 
face, her eyes full of helpless tears. She 
reddened faintly on recognizing him. 
She handed the boy a diminutive toy- 
fiddle from the bag. Pacified, he retired 
a little distance and, while his mamma 
and the gentleman entered into conversa- 
tion, scraped seriously, the tassel on the 
tip of his cap bobbing with his funny lit- 
tle airs-de-téte. 
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‘‘ How good of you, how good of you— 
how comforting to me!’’ she said, her for- 
lorn face softly brightening ; «I was get- 
ing so tired of taking care of myself! I 
have never travelled alone, and—and I am 
so timid’? —— 

How different seemed the old house to 
Emmie returning! She settled down in it 
with the sense of passionate contentment 
I can imagine, in a dove restored to the 
cote after escaping the fowler’s snare and 
the rage of wintry storms. How shut it 
was against the cold! how safe from ar- 
rogant men demanding money! Life in 
it now seemed to her one round of luxuri- 
ous pleasures: one could sleep undis- 
turbed, tea and buttered bread came as 
regularly as the desire for them; flowers 
bloomed at every season on mantel-shelf 
and table; the grate glowed as if to glow 
were no more than a grate’s nature. There 
was undeniably the domestic tyrant still; 
but what a mild one by comparison ! Aunt 
Lucretia might be peremptory and crit- 
ical and contradictory ; to Emmie in these 
days she personated a benevolent Provi- 
dence. It is possible that the lady's dis- 
position had softened toward her niece ; 
her superior daughters were removed, and 
the little widow with her manifold expe- 
riences was unquestionably a person more 
interesting to have about than the moping 
girl of yore. 

The two ladies, sitting together with 
their wools, in undertones talked over 
Emmie’s married miseries. She was as 
ready with her confidences as Aunt Lu- 
cretia with her listening ear. There 
seemed no end to what she had to tell or 
the number of times she might relate the 
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pened—certainly before a week had been 
over the folly of it had stared her in the face. 

The young widow, when she had taken 
her aunt through scenes of rage and jeal- 
ousy that made that matron’s nostrils open 
as a war-horse’s, and had shown up the 
petty tyrannies and meannesses of a bad- 
tempered, vindictive, vain man, afflicted 
with a set of morbidly tense nerves, would 
sometimes inconsistently betray a sort of 
pride in the fact that she had been adored 
by this erratic being, whose ill-treatment 
of her came partly from that fact ; also a 
certain pride in the assurance she had had 
on every side, of his being a great artist 
who might have risen to fortune had he 
been blessed with a different constitution. 
A prince had once, in token of his appre- 
ciation, bestowed on him a jewelled order; 
Emmie wished she had not been forced to 
sell it when he was ill. She did not 
know herself how well he played—she 
could not abide the sound of a violin— 
but the star might be accounted a proof 
of his ability. 

‘You were too meek, my dear,’’ said 
Lucretia, conclusively, after a tale of op- 
pression, ‘‘ I should have taken a stand.”’ 

‘« Dear aunt,’’ said Emmie, pensively 
considering her relative’s superior size 
and the stern cast of her features, «I 
think you would. He would have been 
afraid of you. If I displeased him, he 
said I was rebellious because I felt myself 
bolstered up by the admiration of whoever 
in the inn had happened to give mea 
passing glance, and he would torment me 
until I swore I loved him with every 
thought of my life. Sometimes, when he 
had made me cry, he would cry, too—-¥I 


same incident and be heard out with tol-} hate that in a man, austl—and go on 


erance. She was glad of some one to 
whom to unburden her heart of its ac- 
cumulated grievance ; she could.not but 
be a little glad, too, now it was well over, 
that so much that was unusual had hap- 
pened to her, since it lent her this im- 
portance. Aunt Lucretia gave a great 
deal of good advice—said what she would 
have done in like case; Emmie accepted 
it with as much humble gratitude as if it 
had still been of service. She concurred 
with all her heart in her aunt’s unquali- 
fied condemnation of her first lapse from 
the respectable path—her elopement ; she 
declared with perfect sincerity that she 
was puzzled to know now how it all hap- 


tormenting me until I said I forgave 
him’”’ 

«« Ah, I should have taught him a les- 
son!’ 

«Yes, aunt, you would. But I swore 
whatever he pleased. If I was sulky, he 
was as likely as not to sit upall night, wail- 
ing on his violin when I wanted to sleep. 
He always took remote chambers at inns, 
for the privilege of playing at night, if he 
pleased. If I complained, he said that if 
I had liked the music it would have 
soothed me to sleep, and if I did not like 
it it was well I should be kept awake. 
He was very sore on the point of my not 
being in love with his music.”’ 
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‘I should like to see a man play the 
fiddle in my bedroom!”’ said Aunt Lu- 
cretia, with a face of danger. 

And Emmie, from this lady’s example 
and counsel, got a retrospective courage 
that enabled her in memory, now that she 
was well-fed, well-dressed, and possessed 
of the assurance that goes with those 
conditions, to bring the stormy scenes 
with her husband to an end more hon- 
orable to herself. She could imagine 
herself even braving him—when, per- 
haps, would come in sight Dorastus. 
Then her heart sank in consciousness of 
its folly. There was no contending for 
her with a nature like that. That baby 
could bend her to his will even as the 
father had done. He was so little now 
that she could not strive with him to any 
purpose ; and when he would be bigger, 
she felt it already, no revolt of hers would 
be of use. The tyranny was handed down 
from father to son, with the sensitiveness 
and the jealousy. She looked over at the 
little, intrepid face sometimes with a sort 
of slave’s aversion: every day he would 
be more like that other ; he kept him dis- 
agreeably alive now in her memory with 
the tricks of his face, the difficulties of his 
temper. She only hoped, in an unformed 
way as yet, that before he grew to make 
himself heavily felt something might 
have arisen for her protection. 

She made him pretty things with a 
mother's full indulgence, caressed him in 
due measure, and gave dutiful attention 
to his every request; but deep in her 
heart and in her eye was a reservation. 
And in him, though he could hardly 
frame speech, seemed an inherited suspi- 
cion of this want of loyalty in her, a con- 
sciousness of her appeal to something 
outside, against him. In his baby rages 
he seemed aware, by an instinct beyond 
his understanding, that she did not care for 
them, except that they made her uncom fort- 
able, and he beat her with all his fierce lit- 
tle strength for it. She belonged strictly 
to him, and there was always treachery 
in the air; so he must be foes with all 
surrounding her, and most severe with 
herself, whom he idolatrously loved. 

Often, if they were alone and she did 
nothing to cross him, but treated respect- 
fully his every whim, he rewarded her 
gravely with such tokens of his devotion 
as he could devise. If they were out un- 
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der the trees, he would make a hundred 
little voyages and from each bring back 
some treasure, flower or pebble, that he 
dropped in her lap, watching her face to 
see if she were appropriately pleased. If 
she were busy with her stitching and 
after a time forgot to acknowledge his gift, 
he would make known his disgust by 
taking everything from her and stamping 
it under foot; but if she wisely kept her 
whole mind on him, and gave him praise 
and smiles, and admired his offerings, he 
would multiply his efforts to please her, 
get her things the most difficult and per- 
ilous to obtain, stones that were heavy, 
insects that were frightful, parade before 
her every little accomplishment, be débon- 
naire and royal, and expose his true wor- 
shipping heart to his servant. 

Woe if in such moments of expansion 
Gregory came out on the lawn and took 
the empty seat on the rustic bench beside 
Emmie! The child would know nothing 
of a divided allegiance, and showed his 
sense of outrage by a prompt attack on 
both, whom he seemed to think equally 
conspirators against his peace. They 
stood his baby blows and babbled vitu- 
peration with smiling patience for a little, 
trying to converse coherently under them ; 
then, when he*burst into angry tears, 
with a sigh the mother bore him off to be 
lectured and calmed, resuming her con- 
versation with Gregory at a more oppor- 
tune moment. Before Gregory she never 
spoke of her husband. 

With the passing months her cheek got 
back its freshness, her eye its clear bright- 
ness. Now a haunting fear awoke in her 
breast: Aunt Lucretia was wearying of 
her presence., She had heard all of her 
injuries till the story was stale. She was 
beginning to find fault with her just as of 
old, to set her back in her place now and 
then with the former terrible abruptness, 
and that place a very low one. The poor 
little woman accepted all abjectly, shud- 
dering at the possibility of being again 
cast on the world with her child. She 
went about with reddened eyelids and a 
look of pathetic nervousness, hushing 
Dorastus whenever he lifted his voice, do- 
ing her pitiful best that neither should 
give offence. Gregory could not look on 
in patience: he laid the gentle afflicted 
creature’s tremors forever by asking her 
to become his wife. . 
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His mother left the house and went to 
abide with her daughters. But in time 
she became reconciled to what was unal- 
terable and came back to her ancient seat 
of government, allowing her age to be 
cheered by the sight of her favorite child’s 
happiness. Little sons and daughters his 
wife gave him, four, among whom pre- 
vailed straw-colored hair and eyes of the 
admired flower tint. The old house was 
gay as at early dawn a tree full of gossip- 
ing birds. 

So to Emmie was raised a mighty sal- 
vation ; against Dorastus arrayed them- 
selves innocent yellow heads, like somany 
insuperable golden lances. 

When the children were called into the 
drawing-room to be shown to the com- 
pany, a visitor was sure toask, «‘And who 
is this little man ?’’ meaning Dorastus ; so 
unlikely did it appear that he could be of 
his mother’s kindred. To the golden hen 


her golden brood,—how in seriousness: 


call a chick the little black creature with 
the large beak and the piercing eyes? 
And as unlike his brothers as he was 
in physical type, so unlike he remained in 
disposition. By all the children as by 
Dorastus himself this difference in kind 
was felt. He remained solitary among 
them and at odds with them all. They 
set him down a domineering, bad-tempered 
thing, and he summed them up scornfully 
as a pack of pudding-heads. It was not 
plain to anyone why he thought himself 
superior to them all; his actual accom- 
plishments were somewhat less than ordi- 
nary. Bullet-headed, downright Hector, 
his brother nearest in age, could beat him 
at any sport, and when their differences 
brought them to blows was rather more 
than likely of victory over his senior, in- 
inferior to him in size and art; Martin 
was cleverer than he at his books; the 
little girls even could give him points in 
conduct—yet his attitude of every minute 
insisted on it that he was better than any 
of them, and that his mother was more 
particularly his mother than she was 
theirs. Emmie, it is true, did not reprove 
him quite as she did Hector; he was al- 
lowed more than the others the full swing 
of his temperament. His step-father 
punctiliously refrained from meddling 
with him, and if he made trouble with 
his temper and his pride, Emmie warned 
her nice-natured children not to irritate 
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him, to make allowances forhim. Insensi- 
bly that qualified the relation between 
Dorastus and his mother. That negative 
indulgence he had instinct to feel did not 
prove him a favorite ; it made him a sort of 
alien. He became more reserved in his 
demands upon his mother. There were 
toomany yellow heads for one boy tocon- 
tend with successfully by ordinary means. 
He still held to it bravely in his attitude 
toward his brothers and sisters that he 
was better than they, and that his mother 
belonged exclusively to him, but herself 
he troubled less and less with his jealousy 
and his claims. It might have seemed at 
last almost as if she were become indiffer- 
ent to him. Engrossed by her family 
cares, she had scarcely perceived the 
change. 

The cares were many, but pleasant in 
their nature. Gregory was steadily, lazily 
kind, the children were healthy, she her- 
self was in the beautiful full bloom of life— 
she found it good. She had almost forgot- 
ten the feeling of the old days, when one 
night startled from a deep sleep, she lay 
in the dark awhile and wondered that she 
should dream so clearly of hearing the 
long, low wail of a violin. It seemed to 
create about her suddenly the atmosphere 
of old days. She lay as she had lain 
often enough, with lead upon her heart, a 
dead sense of there being no escape in view 
from this slavery, this poverty, this suc- 
cession of weary travel and third-rate 
inns, this nerve-racking sound of the 
violin penetrating through the brain as a 
red-hot needle—no release from this un- 
relenting master, this terrible added bur- 
den of baby. She shook herself from what 
she thought the remaining effect of a 
nightmare; she had seemed for a moment 
to smell the very essence her first husband 
used on his hair, mixed with the flat 
odor of the small Dutch inn-chamber in 
which Dorastus was born. She turned on 
her side to sleep again, when she became 
assured that she heard a violin. She list- 
ened through her heart-beats, a thrill of 
superstitious horror seeming to thicken 
her blood. She knew it unreasonable, but 
could not dispel her fear. She rose sitting 
in bed, becoming fully awake. Still she 
heard the violin, sounding faintly, as if 
from some distant part of the house. Then 
she thought. It had been these long years 
in the garret, the treasured Amati he had 
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made her swear to keep for his child. The 
child had found it. 

She could not fall to sleep again, she 
must satisfy herself. 

She slipped her feet into their shoes, got 
her dressing-gown about her and crept 
through the shadowy corridor, up the 
stair, to where Dorastus slept. Since he 
would be the master, whoever shared his 
room, which was obviously unfair to his 
room-mate, he had been allotted a little 
chamber by himself in a somewhat remote 
part of the house. 

As she approached it the sound of the 
violin came more and more clear to her. 
She stopped and leaned against the balus- 
ters, yielding to a soul-sickness that had 
its rise in she scarce knew what, memory 
or foreboding. She listened curiously. It 
was strange playing, though simple, sub- 
dued to not wound the night silence; un- 
ordinary as it was, there was nothing 
tentative about it, the hands seemed going 
to it with a fine boldness, a delicate nat- 
ural skill. The mother felt not a mo- 
ment’s joy. 

She came to the door, opened it noise- 
lessly and stood in the doorway with her 
candle shining upward in her wide eyes, 
her solemn face. 

Dorastus stopped playing and said with 
a gleeful, short laugh, «I knew it would 
make you come!”’ 

As Emmie had expected, he held the 
Amati. He had thrown off his jacket and 
tie and stood in his shirt-sleeves, with his 
neck bare. His dark eyes were burning 
and dancing; his black hair was ruffled 
and pushed up onend; his face was hotly 
flushed. His whole attitude had in it 
something new, finely expressive of con- 
scious power. 

‘«T knew it would make you come !’’ he 
said, with a triumphant nod. 

She entered and set down her light on 
the little chest of drawers. «‘ You ought 
not to play at night,’’ she said faintly. 
‘It disturbs people's sleep.’’ 

‘It wouldn’t wake them!’’ he ex- 
claimed, scornfully, «And if it did I 
shouldn't care, as long as they didn’t come 
and bother. I wanted it to call you, tomake 
you come to me. I was sure I could. 
Are you cold, little mother dear? Get into 
my bed.’ 

He laid down his instrument and came 
where she stood, with her silken hair 


tumbling over her shoulders, and felt her 
chilled hands. 

‘No, no,’’ she said a shade irritably, 
taking them from him, «it is unheard of, 
playing at this hour of the night. I must 
go.’’ But she went mechanically to sit 
on the edge of his bed that had not been 
lain in that night, and still kept on him 
that wondering, dismayed face. 

«How did it sound?’’ asked the boy, 
whose excitement seemed to dull his per- 
ception, so that he remained unchilled by 
her want of warmth. ‘Did it say plain- 
ly, Arise, wrap your sky-blue gown about 
you, never mind tying up your gold hair, 
light your light, and come gliding through 
the shadow of the sleeping house, to 
your dear son, the only one who loves 
you, in his solitary room, far from all the 
others? That is what I meant it should 
say, but toward the end I meant it to say 
something else, toward the end it was ex- 
plaining—did you understand that part ?”’ 

«« How did you find it?’’ asked Emmie, 
still in her faint voice. ‘Why did you 
take it without asking our permission ? 
Who taught you to play on it?”’ 

The boy laughed again his gleeful laugh. 
He got on to the bed beside her and sat 
with his chin in his hand, his glowing 
face full of pride in himself. «Ah, 
how I found it, when it was up in the 
garret? It was like that story of the 
Greek fellow, what’s-his-name, dressed as 
a girl. When the peddler brought shawls 
and ribbons and things, and a sword hid- 
den among them, he took the sword and 
the peddler knew by that sign that he was 
aman. In the garret there were old hoop- 
skirts, and broken mousetraps, and bird- 
cages, and boxes full of religious books 
and things—but my hand went straight 
to the violin !”’ 

«‘Tell me the truth, Dorastus,’’ spoke 
his mother, wearily. 

«Well, then, after talking with a certain 
person, I concluded that it must be there. 
I looked for it and found it, months and 
months ago. I took it and learned to 
play, to give you a surprise. Do you 
think I can ever play as my father did?’”’ 

«s Whom have you heard speak of your 
father’s playing, Dorastus?”’ 

«Aha! There is someone who remem- 
bers him at this very place—who heard 
him just once and never forgot it. I 
might as well tell you: it is the brother 
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of the inn-keeper's wife at Colthorpe ; he 
used to be the hostler, but is too old now. 
He plays the violin himself, at weddings 
sometimes and dances—but not much, 
dear. He taught me, but I have gone 
far ahead—oh, far ahead of him now! He 
knows when it is well, however, and you 
should hear what he says of me and 
my playing. You must see him and ask 
him. He had climbed up from outside 
into the window when once my father 
played at Colthorpe, and he can speak of 
it as if it had happened yesterday. (He 
says that I am very like my father, that 
anyone would know me who had seen 
him. He knew before asking whose son 
Iwas. Only, my father wore his hair 
long; well, I will wear my hair long !) 
He says that, as he played, every sorrow 
he had ever known came back to him, 
even to the death of a favorite dog, 
and he could not help crying—but sweet- 
ly, for a sort of consolation was in 
the music; he enjoyed what it made him 
suffer. And he says that it made him see 
plainly before him, growing and fading, 
a lot of things he had only heard folks 
talk about—snow-mountains, with the red 
of anaurora borealis on them; andtheshep- 
herds in the East, with the angels sing- 
ing good-will in a rift of the clouds; and 
the gardens of delight of ancient queefis. 
And he knew for sure, he says, how it 
would have felt if the girl he wanted 
hadn’t married someone else and gone 
to live away, but had loved him and 
let him love her. I asked him, the other 
day, if I could make him feel those things. 
He said, ‘ Not yet, not quite yet;' but 
he thought I was beginning. He has a 
number of music sheets; I can read the 
notes much quicker than he already, 
though he taught me. But I don’t care 
for those ; there must be others much bet- 
ter than those! Those are nothing! I 
like better what -I make up myself than I 
do those. Did you notice—but no, you 
must have been too far—how quickly I 
can play some passages? My left fingers 
go like a spider, and it is so easy for 
them! Giles says my hand is like my 
father’s—he remembers it —a true violin- 
ist’s hand. I feel that it can do anything, 
dear — anything! And I mean that it 
shall do such things! Look at it, moth- 
er!’’ and he held up the thin, unboyishly 
delicate, angular hand, stronger in ap- 
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pearance than the rest of his body. «Is 
it like my father’s? You are the one, of 
course, that remembers best. Is it like 
my father’s ?”’ 

««Oh, yes—yes !’’ she almost moaned. 

He did not seem to perceive her impa- 
tience, but contemplated his own hand a 
little while, calmly sure that he must be 
an object of pride to her now. ‘It is 
quite unlike Hector’s, at least. I should 
like to see him try to play with his pink 
paws!’’ 

«‘He might not be able to play,’’ said 
Emmie, ‘‘but he will, I dare say, do some- 
thing quite as useful.”’ 

«There is nothing quite so useful !’’ 
cried the boy superbly, and laughed again 
in his perverse glee. «It is more useful 
than bread and meat, than air and water 
—if you happen to be hungry that way. 
Well, Hector can be a rabbit-raiser; he 
likes rabbits better than anything. But 
I will come with my violin and make the 
rabbits stand up on their haunches and 
stare; then I will play softly, wheedlingly, 
withdrawing slowly toward the woods, 
and they will all come after me, néver 
stopping for a nibble. I will lead them 
away, away, all the flock of little, round- 
backed, skipping things—just as I made 
you get out of bed and come up here.”’ 

‘««T came to tell you to stop, foolish boy. 
I didn’t want you to wake the others. It 
was very inconsiderate in you—very in- 
considerate. And I am not sure that I 
am pleased with you for taking a thing so 
valuable—it is worth a great deal of money 
—unknown to me, or for doing things in 
secret, or for having dealings with peo- 
ple I know nothing of —hostlers and 
inn-keepers’ wives. You certainly play 
nicely ”’ 

‘‘ Ah, did you truly think I did, moth- 
er?’’ he asked eagerly. ‘‘ You ought to . 
know; you used to hear himself. Now, 
tell me, dear’’ 

“But I am not at all sure that the 
violin ’’ —— she interrupted him, lamely 
querulous. <‘‘ You have been so under- 
handed, and I see now how you waste 
your time—it explains your being so bad 
with your lessons. I am not at all sure 
that the violin ought not to be taken from 
you.” 

‘‘T should not give it up!’’ Dorastus 
said instantly, and it might be perfectly 
understood that he would struggle with 
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his last breath to keep it, doing as much 
damage as in him lay to his opposers. 

Emmie, quite pale, looked into his face, 
that had put far its mood of happy pride, 
and he looked into hers, as they had 
looked already when he was but a baby. 
Then, seeing what she had always seen, 
she tossed up her hands with. a, little, 
helpless, womanish motion, and com- 
plained: «Oh, I am so cold, and I feel so 
ill! Itis like a horrid dream—and I am 
miserable.’? She rose and pulled her 
things about her to go, tears shining on 
her cheek. 

Dorastus, who had leaped up and laid 
his hand resolutely on his violin and bow, 
if they should be in any immediate danger, 
watched her with a strange face. His jaw 
was iron. When, as she reached the door, 
he unclinched his teeth to speak, his face 
worked in spite of him and tears gushed 
from his eyes. ‘*You never understand 
anything !’’ he exploded, in a harsh, 
angry voice all his pride could not keep 
from breaking. Then, with the indignant 
scorn of a child for a grown-up person 
who seems to him out of all nature dull 
—Go!”’ he said, thrusting out his arms 
as if to drive her violently away, ‘‘Go! 
Go!” 

So Dorastus retained the violin, and de- 
fiantly played on it, in and out of season. 
His mother’s failure to be pleased with 
his playing seemed to have cut her off, in 
his estimation, from all right to a judg- 
ment. It is true that after the first night 
she armed herself with patience toward a 
situation she could not change. She did 
not cross the boy more than her con- 
science positively enjoined; he might 
play since he pleased, but must not 
neglect his studies in pursuit of a vain 
pastime. : 

In spite of her, his studies suffered. 
He felt no humiliation now that Hector 
or any should be ahead of him with 
books; he could have been far ahead of 
them if he had chosen, but they could un- 
der no circumstance have done what he 
did. Of these things he was proudly con- 
vinced and he declared them without hes- 
itation. His almost untutored playing 
took on a strange audacity, a fantastical 
quality that made it pleasing to none in 
the household. That did not disturb him; 
he pursued triumphantly in the direction 
repugnant to them, taking their disap- 
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proval to naturally point to its excellence. 
Sometimes, half in scorn, he would play 
for the little girls the simple melodies 
they knew, to show them that he could 
do that, too, if he chose; full tenderly 
could he play them and delight their gen- 
tle hearts, but he preferred if he could 
catch an unprejudiced soul for an audi- 
ence, a housemaid for instance, to set her 
opposite to him and play to her from his 
head, then question her as to what the 
music had made her think of, helping her 
to detail her impressions, expressing his 
contempt freely if the music had not had 
on her the desired effect, but embracing 
her with enthusiasm if she happened to 
answer as he wanted. 

Whenever he had a holiday, or took 
one, he disappeared with his instrument, 
returning with a conqueror’s mien, out 
of place in a boy with whom everyone is 
displeased, and who has probably had 
nothing to eat. It was felt by all how he 
was in these days not friends with any- 
body, nor anybody friends with him. It 
suited his pride to carry off the situation 
as if he had been a king among boors. 

Her eldest child’s conduct began at last 
to be something of a grievance to Emmie. 
She appealed to no one for help to reduce 
him to obedience. She would not have 
dared do that; an intimate sense forbade 
it, a scruple which would have had no 
voice, perhaps, had she loved him more. 
She excused and upheld him in her little 
wars with Lucretia, and respected Greg- 
ory’s reluctance to interfere with him, 
founded in justice on the consciousness 
of a deep-seated, invincible dislike ; but 
she fretted under his undutifulness and 
only refrained from satisfying the desire 
to attempt asserting her power over him, 
though it should be futile as ever, in the 
idea that, at the worst, he would soon be 
leaving home, with Hector, for school, 
when the detested violin must be given 
up and stronger hands than her own find 
a way to bend his obstinate spirit. At the 
same time, in a corner of her heart, she 
felt unreasonably, unaccountably hurt, as 
perhaps she would have felt if Dorastus’ 
father had suddenly ceased from his per- 
secutions and she had known by that sign 
that, worm as he was, he had ceased to 
care for her. 

«« This is all very well; but when you 
get to school’? —— Phrases begun on 
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that line became frequent in Dorastus’ ear 
as the time approached. He heard them 
with a singularly bright eye. 

The two boys set out for school together, 
under the guard of the tutor. Consterna- 
tion fell on the family when it was known 
that Dorastus had been missed on the 
way. The boy was traced toL , a great 
city, miles and miles removed ; there he 
was easily lost among the million of its 
inhabitants. 

While the question was in discussion 
whether it behooved Gregory himself to 
travel to L—— and institute a search for 
the runaway, came a letter from the boy, 
making it easily decent for his step-father 
to leave the stinging weed to get its 
growth where it might without being a 
nuisance, and reconciling his mother to 
letting him take his chances as he pleased, 
since he was so sure they were brilliant, 
very brilliant, those chances of his ! 

His certainty of himself, his enthusiasm 
were such, that gradually they communi- 
cated themselves in a degreetoher. Why 
not? After all, his father, they had said, 
was a great man; princes had honored 
him. An involuntary respect crept 
through her for his daring. It seemed 
best at least to give him the opportun- 
ity he wanted; the more that the 
process of finding him, bringing him 
back in what to him would seem igno- 
miny, and thereafter keeping guard over 
him was uncomfortable to think of. 

His letter was to his mother, a mixture 
of boyishness and manliness, more frank 
than any speech she had had from him ina 
long time. It vaguely stirred her heart ; 
for it seemed to restore to her something 
that possessing she had not prized, but, 
careful economist, did not like to think 
lost. 

‘* You must promise that I shall not be 
troubled by any attempt to get me back. 
I will do anything terrible if I am trapped. 
Don’t you see that I couldn’t go to school 
with Hector, who is younger? Weshould 
be put in classes together, for a while at 
least, and I couldn’t stand it. Beside, I 
haven’t the time, I have so much to do! 
Beside, I couldn’t go on living with those 
people forever. I don’t mean that you 
shall, either. I won't tell you all now, 
but after a time you may know that there 
is to be a house much better than theirs 
for you to live in, with me. You will 
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have everything much better. But I will 
not tell you more. Only, you can be 
perfectly sure of it. You will not think 
that I came away without caring about 
leaving you. I was afraid you would 
guess something if I hugged you before 
them as I wanted to, but I had been to 
your room in the night, and any of your 
gowns you put on is full of your son's 
kisses. If I thought you would show this 
letter, I think that I should never in my life 
write you again. If you should send me 
any money I should return it at once or 
destroy it, so please don’t do it, it would 
make me angry. I know that we had 
nothing when we came to their house, 
except the violin. One of the servants 
told me how we came. What do you 
suppose keeping me all these years has 
cost? When I can, I mean to give them 
double ; you can tell him so, if you choose. 
I can't now, but what I can do is to take 
nothing more from them. You need not 
be anxious about me. I am prepared, be- 
cause I have long known what I meant 
to do, and I can take care of myself. I 
have met several persons already who 
know of my father ; it seems to be some- 
thing here to be his son, though not at 
home, except to one man, and he a hos- 
tler. Well, I will show them—you, too, 
dear mother. I don’t mean to vex or 
grieve you, mother, dear. If I have vexed 
you, I know I shall make you forgive me 
some day, before long, perhaps, when I 
shall have made you understand. You 
can write me at the Tartar’s Lippe, but 
if you sought me there, or information 
concerning me, you would never find me, 
I vow.”’ 

Other letters came from time to time, 
written in fine spirits always: referring, 
but mysteriously, to fine successes. Em- 
mie felt a certain modesty about these 
letters. She communicated what was in 
them with reserve, and adopted toward 
inquirers the tone of discretion that the 
letters had with herself. But she found 
herself often brooding over the contents. 
They charmed the imagination; they 
sounded like things one read. It was so 
remarkable, this circumstance of a poor 
boy, a boy of her own, arriving in a great 
city, with little but his violin, and by 
sounds merely forcing the things one val- 
ues to come to him, as he had spoken 
fancifully once, she remembered,of making 
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a flock of rabbits follow him into the 
woods. There was little very definite, 
only telling hints of how he had played 
before this great man and that man of 
importance, and this one had said, — the 
other had promised. He had been called 
upon to play at a certain levee, and out 
of his fee had bought the things he was 
sending ; he had money to spare. And 
there came a parcel of presents for Emmie 
and the little girls, by which all were 
greatly impressed. Dorastus’ rank inthe 
memory of his family rose a degree. Now, 
on looking back, each knew that he had 
always foreseen how, with that powerful 
will, Dorastus must be able to hew his way 
through difficulties and compel circum- 
stances to serve him. He was looked on 
rather as aman than a boy, even as he 
looked on himself. His mother was grate- 
ful to him for seeming to efface the weak 
foolishness out of her first marriage ; she 
was justified in her latter days, and proved 
a virgin full of good sense. She wrote 
Dorastus encouraging letters. Her good 
words got glowing answers: surely it 
would not be long ; he was working with 
all his might. But they must be patient, 
for success as a material recompense was 
slow ; and he hinted with the effect of a 
sigh at rivalries, at the density of the 
public mind. Yet talent must inevitably 
triumph in the end and manly effort find 
its reward. 

When Hector came home for his holi- 
days he found it just a little stupid to 
have been a good boy. The personage in 
the general mind seemed to be his undis- 
ciplined half-brother. He contrived, how- 
ever, in the course of weeks, to fix a good 
deal of attention on himself. He restored 
the balance to his mother’s mind. Doras- 
tus sank into his natural place in relation 
to her other children. She waited in se- 
rene patience—sometimes with a passing 
touch of scepticism, the reflection of some 
outsider’s attitude, oftener with childish 
perfection of faith—for the developments 
he announced in letters somewhat decreas- 
ing in frequency, but preserving their 
early tone of hopefulness. 

So time passed. The unusual became 
the usual and lost consideration, as it is 
apt to do. 

Then the sisters-in-law, those perfect 
daughters, mothers and wives, came to 
visit the head of the house in the home of 
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their girlhood. They brought maids and 
children and chattels manifold. 

Now these ladies had been in L—, 
and Emmie heard much from them of the 
glories and greatness of that city ; she 
had long opportunity to learn respect for 
their manners and gowns, which alike 
came from there. They had not hap- 
pened upon Dorastus; they could not 
remember hearing of him, and as that 
seemed to make it plain to Emmie they 
had not been in the most polite places, 
they explained that the city was so large 
and populous you might not come across 
a person in a lifetime. 

They left on arainy Autumn morning. 
Emmie, with her forehead against the 
glass, watched their carriages dwindling, 
dwindling. Gone, with all their patterns 
for gowns, with the last sweet thing in 
worsted-work ; gone, with their fashion- 
able conversation, the artof which she had 
not had quite time yet to master. But 
even if she had become perfect in all, as 
they, of what use could it have been to 
her here? she asked, turning from the 
dripping window pane. 

She moved with an air of being the 
moon by day. The sickness of the de- 
caying year seemed to have-got into her 
blood ; she felt as if she herself were the 
perishing summer, which had somehow 
been wasted. She said over her children’s 
ages with a sort of terror, a sense of time 
having stolen a march on her; she was 
vaguely panic-stricken to think there was 
so little of the good time of life left before 
her. She sought the mirror to divert her 
mind with trying on again the distin- 
guished cap the sisters had bestowed on 
her, pronouncing it so becoming. Under 
the severe gray light the face she saw re- 
flected held more than ever to her discon- 
tented eyes a distinct forecast of the cheer- 
less coming days when the rose should be 
withered, the gold gone. The deadly 
quiet of the country, the silence of 
the well-regulated house, suddenly seemed 
to her an outrage, a proof incontrovert- 
ible that no one cared what happened 
to her. Gregory in particular did not 
care. Else would he not have com- 
prehended that movement and novelty 
and gaiety alone could at this pass save her 
from the insiduous oncreeping evil that 
encouraged hard lines between the pale 
cheek and the drooping mouth? Clearly 
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he did not care. He cared for nothing 
but not to be disturbed after dinner. In 
this connection she thought over many 
a subtle wrong she had been putting up 
with for years. She thought of Doras- 
tus, from whom this husband, with his 
royal indifference, allowed her to be so 
long separated; Dorastus, who as she 
looked to him turning from the lukewarm 
apathetic tribe surrounding her, seemed 
an embodiment of swiftness and strength, 
a tempered steel blade to rely on, a flame 
at which to warm the numb hands of the 
heart. Ah, well, he was making a home 
for her with him, yonder in the living 
city. She lost sight of the mirror into 
which she was staring; she saw that 
home. Suddenly it seemed to her she 
could not live longer without seeing 
her boy. She rose with the energy oftrue 
inspitation. It was such an obviously 
legitimate desire, this desire to behold 
again her own flesh and blood, that she 
need not be at pains to fabricate palliation 
or excuse for it. She sought Gregory 
directly. She was weary and ill, she had 
dreams at night, he did not know how 
hard her life had become—she wanted to 
see Dorastus. 

Gregory yielded. 

They came to L They took rooms 
at a quiet hotel known to him of old. 

The novelty of all, the anticipation, 
made Emmie feel young again. Her vio- 
let eyes were still childishly clear, her 
hair was pretty still; little was missed 
of the beauty of her youth but its slender 
lightness. 

‘No, no; you must leave it all to me,”’ 
she said, when Gregory would have accom- 
panied herin her search for Dorastus. «I 
have a clue which I will not betray. He 
has shown, dear fellow, that he might be 
trusted to take care of himself. I will 
bring him home to dine with us. You 
may take seats for the pantomime.”’ 

So the good Gregory put her in the care 
of a trusted driver attached to the estab- 
lishment they were honoring, and saw her 
started on her adventure. 

Now she was driven—it seemed to her 
they were hours on the way—to the Tar- 
tar’s Lippe, a coffee-house of not very im- 
posing appearance, in a crowded part. 

Before reaching her destination she al- 
most wished she had let Gregory come ; 
it was so noisy, this city air was so dingy 
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it deadened one’s spirits in spite of hope 
and delightful prospects, and she must 
face various unknown, perhaps unfriendly 
faces before finding his face—after which 
all would be well. 

She descended from the carriage with a 
little flutter, then with the haste of rout 
got into it again, and requested the driver 
to bring someone to her, as if she had 
been a great person. 

A young man came out to take her 
wishes, a well-oiled young man in side 
whiskers and a broad shirt-front. 

Had not letters been received there ad- 
dressed to so-and-so? 

The young man was more than polite. 
Inquiries were made. Such letters had 
been received. The person to whom they 
were addressed called for them. 

‘‘T am his mother,’’ said Emmie, lame- 
ly, for she had prepared another course 
than this simple one, a course involving 
strategy and acuteness. ‘‘ Does he not 
live here? Where does he live?’’ 

The young man continued very oblig- 
ing. He made further inquiries and came 
back looking a little blank. The person 
came himself and left no direction for for- 
warding his letters; a letter had once 
been waiting several weeks. 

‘‘Does no one here know him ?’’ asked 
his mother, nearly in tears. Of a sudden 
this city seemed to her terribly large, and 
terribly full of people who cared noth- 
ing for any distress of hers. ‘‘He plays 
on the violin—he plays very beautifully 
on the violin.” 

A possibility of intelligence dawned in 
the obliging young man’s face, and he 
ran indoors again. He came back with a 
hopeful air. ‘‘Yes, yourladyship. There 
is an old man belonging to the place 
knows him. He took him a letter once 
when he couldn’t come himself, being 
laid up. He didn’t want to tell at first, 
saying how he’d promised. But I let him 
know your ladyship was the young man’s 
mother, and he told. It’s a bit far.’’ 

The waiter stepped up to the coachman 
and gave him instructions. Emmie re- 
warded his obligingness with bounty in 
proportion to her relief at all proving so 
easy. Of course some one knew him, It 
was part of his boyishness to suppose he 
could hide from the clear-sighted grown- 
up folks, that, too, after his light had be- 
gun shining through bushel and all. 
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She looked out through the misty pane 
at the bright passing shop windows ; 
there seemed to her thousands in a row, 
and hundreds of carriages rolling along 
with her. She liked the city again ex- 
ceedingly, and was glad to hope she 
might be there often after a time ; it was 
so various, it put life into one. If only 
the murky cloud would lift that rested on 
the chimney-tops, and the rain stop mak- 
ing more the gray slime on the flags. 

It was a long distance. She looked out 
until she was.tired and confused ; then 
leaned back and meditated pleasantly for 
a time, then looked out again, with a lit- 
tle shock of disappointment at seeing no 
more bright windows. 

They were going more slowly; the 
streets here were narrow, the air seemed 
dingier, the houses and people looked 
miserable. 

She watched with a saddened interest 
these that she fixed upon as the poor city 
people in their poor quarters. She was 
sorry for them, but she would be glad 
when they had driven beyond to the gayer 
thoroughfares, or the roomier, more cheer- 
ful suburbs. 

Now at the entrance of a narrow court 
the carriage stopped. She wondered what 
could be hindering its progress and fidget- 
ed while the coachman left his box and 
came to the door. He opened it with a 
stolid face and held his finger to his hat, 
waiting for her to alight. 

«« But—but ”’ she stammered, eyeing 
the poverty-stricken appearance of the 
place, ‘‘this cannot be it !’’ 

«The young man’s directions were 
clear, ma’am; I’ve followed them,’’ said 
the man with respectful firmness. ‘This 
is as near as I can get to the house ; there 
is no room to turn around in the court.”’ 

Emmie leaned back a moment, deter- 
mined not to stir from her cushions—the 
mistake was on the face of it too stupid. 

The coachman stood waiting, a man of 
patience carved in wood. Emmie eyed 
him helplessly ; then, seeing that the im- 
posing creature would be satisfied with no 
less from her, with the abruptness of im- 
patience she alighted, rustled into the 
dark court, peering upward for the num- 
ber. 

There it was. She knocked and list- 
ened with a heart in which strange things 
seemed to be happening. To the capless 
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woman who opened she stammered a 
name, looking for the relief to be told 
instantly that none of that name lived 
there. 

‘Three pair back, ma’am,’’ said the 
woman, who appeared like a cook, actual, 
past or potential. «But he’s not in. 
There’s no telling how soon he will come. 
What name did you say? Drastus what? 
Sibbie-mole? Oh, no, ma’am. Beg par- 
don. I listened as far as Drastus and 
answered because it’s such a curious 
name. Ours’ name is Fenton. But, let’s 
see. What manner of young man might 
yours be? Like a foreigner, with a large 
nose and black eyes, and plays the fiddle, 
and wears his hair long? Dear me, 
ma’am, the very same! Hisroom’s three 
pair back. You wish to wait for him? 
This way, then, ma’am.”’ 

Emmie, in whom all processes of thought 
had stopped in amazement, followed the 
landlady as best she could up three flights 
of stairs, and entered through the door 
flung open for her. 

They stood in a little room that re- 
ceived the day through a sky-light. Em- 
mie dropped sitting on the edge of the 
narrow bed and knotted her little gloved 
fingers together in silence. She was so 
pale that the landlady felt alarmed and 
asked if she were feeling ill. She shook 
her head and continued looking about 
fearfully and in wonder. 

There was little to see, nothing that 
might not have belonged to anyone 
in the wide world as well as to that 
boy; not one of these sordid appurte- 
nances reminded her of him, except the 
music on the table, but any fiddler might 
have just such music. 

She rose to her feet as if jerked by a 
hidden string, and walked stiffly toward 
the door, saying, ‘‘ It is evidently not the 
one. This one’s name is Drastus Fenton, 
you say. The one I seek is called Doras- 
tus Sibbemol. Good morning, ma’am.”’ 

But near the door she stopped, her eyes 
widening upon an object set upright in 
the corner, a black wooden box, very old, 
scarred and worm-eaten, mournfully re- 
sembling a child’s coffin. 

She went back to the bed, and limply 
leaned against the wall. She stared over 
at the box, with its peculiar wrought-iron 
hinges and handle.”’ 

‘‘Has he been here long?’’ she asked 
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faintly at last of the blowzy woman who 
was looking at her with some concern, 
and at the same time in view of the 
lady’s respectability trying to. smooth 
down her untidy hair. 

She thought a moment and judged he 
might have been there half a year. 

Emmie wrung her hands in an aimless 
way. She felt little of pain as yet, or in- 
dignation ; only vague throes and con- 
vulsions of change, a working of all the 
atoms in heart and brain trying to adjust 
themselves to something new. 

‘« And he is poor !’’ she murmured. 

‘«Well,” said the landlady, exculpat- 
ingly, ‘‘weareall poor folks here, ma’am. 
He mostly pays his rent—I don’t ask 
much, but when he’s behind I’m not hard 
on him. He’s a good lad,’’ she went on, 
and as she was a sizable woman, after a 
gesture of deferential apology she took 
a seat, to support her in her view of linger- 
ing to angle information until she caught 
a little enlightenment. «A good lad, but 
that proud! He thinks he'll be as richas 
a dook some day, with his little fiddle !’’ 
She shook her head in compassion and 
chuckled fatly over a household joke of 
long standing. ‘He's all right in his 
head, ma'am, except on that point. A 
poor lad that plays in the streets is none 
so likely to pick up a fortune. And such 
iunes as he plays! I’ve always been 
told I’d an uncommon ear for a catch, but 
to catch head or tail of them is beyond 
me !’’ 

‘‘ He plays in the streets !”’ 

«Yes, poor Dook—rain or no rain. 
Sometimes he has a good day, sometimes 
a bad one; but times are hard, it’s not 
very good at best. He’s not one of those 
pretty impudent Italian boys with wheed- 
ling brown velvet eyes. He looks too 
scornful, and despises folks more than is 
for his own good. I have felt hurt at it 
myself, ma’am, and I may say I’m not 
touchy. When I’ve known that he was 
a bit hard up and he looked hollow, and 
I’ve asked him in neighborly to have a 
bite with us, he has answered me almost 
as if he hated me for it—and gone hol- 
low.”’ 

His mother drew in her breath sharply. 

‘Might you be a friend of his?” 
asked the landlady. «‘ Once when he was 
sick abed, and I came up to say a good 
word, he got sociabler than usual, and 
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spoke of a lady, a lady of quality, who 
heard him play—lI thought likely it was 
before he came here with his coat so 
seedy—a lady who thought he was very 
fine. Perhaps I don’t understand about 
fiddle-playing and he is all he says. 
Might you be the lady?”’ 

«Yes, yes, yes!’’ said Emmie, scarcely 
knowing what she said. 

The landlady looked much interested. 
««Well, now, Ithought as much, for I don’t 
think he’s anyone in the world belonging 
to him. He’s a good lad, ma’am,’’ she 
said again, with a good-natured impulse, 
to make hay for a fellow-creature while 
this, possibly a sun, was shining. ‘ He 
deserves better than he gets if I do say 
it. He works at those music-books for 
hours sometimes at night, till the man 
below is fit to go mad. But I tell him I 
can’t put out a lodger that pays more fre- 
quent than he, and when I speak to 
Drastus he says he’ll leave though he 
should have to sleep on the pavement— 
he must play when he pleases. He says 
that it’s because he can’t play as other 
fiddlemen do, from a book and in a par- 
ticular way, that he can’t get anything to 
do but play in the streets. So he must 
learn, and learn he will, and he scrapes 
away like a meeting of cats on the roof. 
I’m sorry he’s out, ma’am. Whatdid you 
want with him, now? Couldn’t I give 
your message—or must you wait your- 
self?’’ 

«¢T will wait—I will wait.” 

««He may not be home till night. 
sometimes even ’”’ 

«Oh, leave me, my good woman !”’ 
moaned Emmie. ‘‘ What else can I do 
but wait ?”’ 

And the landlady, taking pity on what 
seemed to her an inordinate perturbation 
of spirit, left the visitor to herself, return- 
ing now and then to listen, and bringing 
up once an inquiry from the coachman. 

Emmie remained sitting on the edge of 
the bed. After a time she rose and looked 
with pointless minuteness at everything 
in the room, opening every drawer and 
reading every paper. She found all her 
letters tied in a bundle and wrapped in a 
silk neckerchief of her own, old, and that 
she had never missed. He had few pos- 
sessions, and they made the heart sick to 
pore over. 

The light faded off the dull glass over- 
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head. With chilled fingers she felt for 
the candle and lighted it. The landlady, 
coming up at dark, insisted on bringing 
her a cup of tea. The good creature 
had so disciplined her curiosity concern- 
ing the history implied in this gentle- 
woman’s presence there, that her delicacy 
now in endeavoring to discover was touch- 
ing. Yet it went unrewarded. She stayed 
for the satisfaction of seeing the lady, who 
she now thought looked fairly ill, refresh 
herself; and when it was delayed tried by 
example to institute a certain cheerfulness 
in the atmosphere, conducive to a better 
appetite—until asked again, with an im- 
ploring glance from eyes like a shot 
dove’s, to go, for the sake of pity to go. 

Emmie now took down the few clothes 
she had seen on the hooks, with a vague 
idea that they required mending. She 
spread them out over her lap one by one 
and passed her hand mechanically over 
the threadbare places where the black 
was green, over certain fringes about the 
holes, her heart feeling extraordinarily 
large and empty and silent. The rings 
on her cold hand glittered in the stroking 
movement, four rich rings with various 
stones, Gregory’s gift. Four—but she 
had five children. 

She stretched herself suddenly on the 
bed with her face in the old coat, the 
chill of the room slowly seizing upon 
her as she lay. She prayed in a distant, 
half-conscious way, without the least 
illusion that such words could persuade 
anyone, for God to unmake everything 
that had happened to her, to let her have 
died and Dorastus too, at his very 
birth; for them to have both been lying 
in the remote Dutch God’s-acre these 
many years. For one fleeting moment 
memory gave back to her perfect an im- 
pression never before recalled. She 
seemed to have been roused from a 
stupor deeper than sleep; her eyes 
dwelt without wonder on what she 
thought to be a cathedral with colored 
windows ablaze—it dwindled, until it was 
a mere night-light glimmering. Then 
shadowy people placed a little bundle in 
her arms. She tingled as an instrument 
whose every string is touched, a coolness 
rippled from her head to her feet, she 
knew a state never known before or since, 
a sense of unlimited wealth, a tender- 
ness ineffable, a trembling outgoing of 
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all her being to this handful of life. She 
heaved a great, faint sigh, and with ef- 
fort unspeakable bent till her lips were 
pressed as to a warm roseleaf. She sank 
to sleep, weak unto death, but blissfully 
happy, waking stronger and in a differ- 
ent mood. 

She wished she might not have waked, 
but been buried with her poor first baby 
in her arms, having ceased to be in the 
single moment wherein she completely 
loved it. Nothing that had happened to 
her since then seemed to her sweet; all was 
sicklied through by the consciousness of 
a crime gone before and daily confirmed, 
a woman’s most monstrous, miserable 


crime—not loving enough. Nothing 
could make her withered, yellowed, 
cheapened life right now—she should 





have died at that moment. She said this 
over and over again to the powers that 
hear us, until all meaning had faded from 
it. She started, with a sense of some- 
thing going out—she thought it must be 
the candle and she should be left in the 
dark. She sat up, frightened and freez- 
ing. 

The candle was burning quietly. Then 
as she scrutinized the shadow ahead, loth 
to stir, she became aware of her rings 
having grown loose, they were in danger 
of dropping off; of her clothes having 
grown loose, they let the cold in under 
them; she felt her hair prickling at the 
temples, as it were the gray creeping 
through it, her features becoming pinched 
and old, beauty dropping from them as a 
husk. She wanted to cry then with a 
childish self-pity, but no tears would 
come, she did not know how to start the 
flood that she longed for to relieve her. 
She felt that she could only havescreamed. 

She got up to rid herself of this con- 
gealment, and paced the room from corner 
to corner with sweeping black gown that 
told of the dusty things it had that day 
brushed. 

Company had come to the man below; 
they were making a great deal of very 
jolly noise. The candle guttered drear- 
ily, a reek of warm cabbage climbed to 
her nostrils from below. She looked up 
on hearing a soft tapping—the black glass 
was spattered with silver tears, like a 
pall. 

She walked up and down, waiting and 
listening, everything taking more and 
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more the quality of a dream wherein the 
most unnatural things grow ordinary. 
She had felt with a numbed sort of cow- 
ardly loathing that every moment brought 
her nearer to a black stream of realizing 
grief and remorse into which willy-nilly 
she must descend,—but now it seemed in 
accordance with every known law that 
she should be here, destined to go on 
walking so forever, never arriving, nor 
anything ever changing. She heard her- 
self say aloud in a light indifferent tone, 
‘‘He will never come. He will never 
cotie.”’ 

For a moment she remembered Gregory, 
whose image seemed to rise out of the dim 
past ; Gregory in the warm light of the 
hotel coffee-room where dinner was set on 
a little table for three, dinner with wine- 
glasses of two shapes, and fruit and con- 
fectionery in crystal dishes. The thought 
turned her ill, as a sweet smell exasper- 
ates the nerves in sea-sickness. All that 
had to do with Gregory seemed of nega- 
tive importance; let him wait and wonder 
and worry. She felt hard-hearted toward 
him and all prosperous things. 

A burst of voices reached her through 
the floor; they were rough and hoarse, 
their mirth had turned to wrangling. It 
was so horribly lonely here! If they were 
suddenly possessed to climb the stairs, to 
burst in upon her! There was a crash of 
glass—she screamed ; then a laugh,—she 
shuddered—and the noise grew less. She 
breathed again, but feeling her knees 
weaken went back to the bed, and sat 
listening in fascination for the murmur- 
ing sounds to develop again into a quarrel. 

Suddenly, without the warning of grad- 
ually approaching sounds she had prepared 
herself for, she heard footsteps just outside. 

She knew them. An impulse to flee 
seized her. She looked about for a place 
to hide in, a place to get through, to jump 
from. She could not bear to see him, she 
felt as a murderess whose victim’s ghost 
is upon her. His image flashed before 
her, pinched with hunger and cold, worn, 
embittered with disappointment, terrible 
with its long unrequited love turned to 
hatred—gray, with glassy eyes. 

She looked wildly, but she could not 
move. Beside, it was too late, a hand was 
on the door. 
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As it opened a deep stillness fell upon 
her, a suspension of all. 

A spell seemed to snap with his coming 
into the range of the candle-light ; it was 
as toa child locked all night in a grave- 
yard the cock-crow that lays the ghosts 
and heralds the day. She took a feeble 
breath and her heart gave a warm little 
throb. The very face! only, a young 
man’s face rather than a boy's, thinner 
and bolder than ever, but, thank Heaven! 
not pathetic, not heart breaking, but 
with red where red should be, with living 
light in the eyes. 

He held his violin ; he was meanly clad, 
and his woollen muffler was of a cheap and 
dismal tint no mother would have chosen 
for him. 

He looked in surprise at the lighted 
candle, and quickly cast his eyes about, 
frowning to see who had taken this lib- 
erty. He caught sight of her, blinked 
and narrowed his eyes to distinguish. 

She could not make a sound, or bring a 
vestige of expression to her face, or lift 
the pale little hands from her black lap,— 
but sat transfixed under his questioning 
stare. 

He took a few steps, uttered a jubilant 
shout and dashed toward her with out- 
stretched arms! But he stopped before 
reaching her. He gave a glance about the 
horrible little room, a glance at her face 
with the eyes full of stern sadness, of re- 
proach for the many, many lies he had 
told her. Abruptly he turned his back to 
her and dropped on his knees beside the 
table, saying furiously in disjointed syl- 
lables as he pressed his working face 
against his arms. ‘You won’t under- 
stand! You never understand anything ! 
I think sometimes that you are a 
fool !’’ 

But he felt her soft icy hands tremble 
about his head, he felt her fluttering 
breath in his neck. She was kneeling be- 
side him, saying in choked whispers in the 
intervals of lifting her poor lips from his 
wet face, «‘ Don’t speak !—Don’t speak !”’ 

She was straining him to her with a 
passionate tenderness never shown an- 
other being, raining on him the sweetest 
kisses. 

Both fell to crying as if their hearts 
would break. 
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FROM A MODEL AT THE U. 8S. NAVAL ACADEMY SHOWING HEAD BUILT ON TO THE TRUE STEM. 


HISTORIC FIGURE-HEADS. 


By ROBERT G. 


T isa matter of congratulation that any 
of the quaint and picturesque relics 
of the old-time warships are preserved. 
The modern fast cruiser, the steel com- 
merce-destroyer, the armored battle-ship 
and the monitor have no use for the an- 
cient adornment of an angel, a goddess, 
a warrior, an Indian chief or a statesman. 
In place of the goddess who presided 
over the destiny of the good ship in 
calm or storm, or the Iroquois sachem 
with uplifted tomahawk to strike terror 
to the enemy in battle, we have now a 
great bow-gun that will hurl a murder- 
ous shell for miles, and the long wide- 
mouthed torpedo-tube that will launch a 
huge fish-like monster capable of dealing 
a death-blow to the most formidable ship. 
That the figure-head which formerly 
adorned the bow of nearly every sailing- 
vessel is rapidly becoming a thing of the 
past there can be no doubt. Out of fifty- 
six vessels recently counted at the docks 
in New York by a writer for the Times, 
only one had this ornate piece beneath 
her bowsprit. 
The origin of the figure-head is obscure ; 
it was, however, an ornament of the ship’s 
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stem, a natural sequence of the stem it- 
self, the earliest-discovered model of which 
comes down to us from the tomb of an an- 
cient queen of Egypt whose pleasure-boat 
was terminated at either end by a water- 
lily or lotus stem and leaf—a form of boat 
that suggests the derivation of the word 
‘¢stem.’’ 

It was a universal superstition that a 
ship had life. The legends of phantom 
ships accredited them with power to move 
at will against wind andtide. The vessel 
is always called «she ;’’ a fighting-vessel 
is a ‘‘ man-of-war.’’ The ancient Greeks 
and Romans formed the whole fore part of 
their ships into rude representations 
of heads and painted eyes on the 
bows, a fancy retained by the Chi- 
nese of today, who still decorate their 
bows with two great eyes—another 
proof of the 
conservatism 
of this nation, 
for they have 
never devel- 
oped the true 
figure-head. 
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be asked ‘Why these 
eyes?’’ he replies, «« No 
have got eye, no can see ; 
no can see, how can go?’”’ 

The Chinese god is still 
carried in the bow of the 
boat, and to it offerings of 
food and incense are made 
before starting on a voy- 
age and also in time of 
storm at sea. Other na- 
tions in early times re- 
served the bow for the 
god, and the votive offer- 
ing made tod these gods is 
still observed in our cus- ~ 
tom of breaking over the 
bow of a launching ship 
a bottle of wine. If the 
wine be not spilled or if any lives be lost 
it isa bad omen. Among the Norsemen, 
victims were attached to the rollers of a 
launching ship, that the god might be 
appeased, a ceremony known as hlun-rod 
—*‘ roller-reddening.”’ 

Much knowledge of the general outline 
of the ancient ship is gained from old 
coins. Out of forty-two specimens of 
marine architecture from this source, in- 
discriminately taken as they could be col- 
lected, the greater part are representative 
of prows or beaks of ships, a proof of the 
superior consequence attached in the 
minds of ancients to the formation of this 
part of the ship. In the Greek war-gal- 
leys of a later period, propelled by oars 
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and furnished with aram, 
projecting as does the 
modern ram below the 
water-line, an ornament- 
al figure-head was placed 
on the stem proper. 

As ships grew in size 
and sail-power increased 
in importance, the ram 
became detrimental and 
upon the introduction of 
guns disappeared alto- 
gether. The bow-sprit 
or head-booms prevented 
the ornamentation or fig- 
ure-head from remaining 
on the stem proper, and 
it became the custom to 
have the fore part of the 
ship built out over the water and the 
figure-head here supported by a knee. 
And so in all old wooden ships we find 
this part of the ship called the «head,’’ 
an independent structure forward ofthe 
true stem. 

In case of collision this head might be 
completely carried away without serious 
damage to the vital parts of the ship. 
Even the figure-head itself played no 
small part in these collisions and was at 
times left on board of the ship collided 
with, as a silent witness of the disaster. 
The magnificent figure-head of the Eng- 
lish ironclad Warrior, during some naval 
manoeuvres, went crashing through the 
side of the Royal Oak and deposited itself 
in the officers’ messroom hors de combat 
and a captive. But the figure-head was 
not designed as a buffer ; it was an orna- 
ment, which superstition and sentiment 
had credited with mysterious power not 
unlike that of the eye on a Chinese junk. 

From the projecting head above men- 
tioned, used on the old line-of-hattle 
ships, came the frigate-bow of fifty or six- 
ty years ago, when larger guns and fewer 
decks became necessary. This style of 
bow is still seen very often, and though 
graceful to look at, is inconvenient, the 
weight forward being useless, and the 
extra length given the ship making her 
difficult to handle in crowded harbors. 
Americans, who regard the useful more 
than the beautiful, were the first to sug- 
gest and use the more sensible sharp, axe- 
shaped bows of the modern ships in which 
the upright ‘‘ stem ’’ is the «« cut-water ’— 
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an improvement that has 
rapidly superseded the 
frigate-bow with its flow- 
ing curves and handsome 
carved figure. 

Abaft this modern prow 
and within the ship is 
placed the collision-bulk- 
head, a water-tight par- 
tition running athwart- 
ship, so that if the bows 
be crushed in the water 
is held back. The value 
of this device, an ac- 
knowledgment of the 
former use of the figure- 
head, has been many 
times proven, as, for in- 
stance, when in 1879 the 
Arizona upon colliding 
with an iceberg had her 
bows stove in but came 
safely to port. 

However, the geniuses 
of ships, the figure-heads, 
were not frightened sud- 
denly from their perches 
to the extent of commit- 
ting suicide by diving in- 
to the deepat the sight of the first modern 
prow, or to make room for the bow-gun. 
They gave way slowly and were in a meas- 
ure dismembered. The Nancy Lees, saints, 
goddesses, Indians and heroes were at one 
time so contrived that their arms, wings, 
drapery, and even their heads, could be un- 
shipped and taken below, doubtless to the 
‘sick bay,’’ to await the issue of a fight. 
Such fantastic anatomy, though perhaps 
convenient, was detrimental to the sacred- 
ness of the wooden statesman or warrior, 
who could not take part in the storm and 
blood of battle except as a mutilated 
freak. 

The favorite emblem of each particular 
nation rarely failed to make its appear- 
ance. The owl was ever conspicuous on 
Athenian ships. The cock as emblem of 
vigilance, adorned the prows of the Phceni- 
cians. The prow of the Venetian gon- 
dolas is the shining blade of St. Theodore, 
their patron-saint. In this way the Brit- 
ish lion became so universally the figure- 
head of English ships that other nations 
who followed closely the naval architect- 
ure of the first nation on the sea adopted 
also the « lion,’’ first, because they built 
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after English models ; 
second, to conceal their 
identity. 

So common was this 
practice that the curve 
of the bow was known in 
France as the ‘sweep of 
the lion;’’ the scroll-like 
timber behind the lion, 
which supported the 
mane, was called the 
hair-bracket ; the carved 
timbers that project from 
either bow, by means of 
which the anchor is made 
to swing clear of the 
ship's side, were once the 
‘‘lion’s whelps ’’ —they 
are now the ‘‘ cat-heads,”’ 
and are still carved with 
the face of acat. Amer- 
ica never used the lion 
as a figure-head, but was 


not slow to use the 
lion-headed ships they 
captured. 


It was the custom in 
the case of captured 
ships to retain both the 
name of the ship and the figure-head. If 
it was found necessary to destroy the cap- 
tured vessel, the figure-head was preserved 
as a relic, just as the scalp is the trophy of 
the American Indian, or the entire head 
is the trophy of the Dyaks of Borneo. 

The Roman naval triumphs were festi- 
vals in which were carried in procession 
spoils of battle, and especially the prows 
of conquered ships. After the victory of 
Salamis, three Phoenician vessels, a statue 
holding the 
beak of aship, 


and a brazen 





mast with 
three golden mi 
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were given to 
the temple at 
Delphi. The 
Consul Duilius, after a naval victory, erect- 
ed a rostral column, so-called from having 
affixed to it the images of rostra or beaks 
of captured ships. Such a rostral column 
surmounted by an eagle is the principal 
feature of the monument at the Naval 
academy, erected in honor of the heroes 
of our war with Tripoli. The monument 
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stood originally in Washington and was 
somewhat injured during the bombard- 
ment of Washington by the English in 
1812. 

Among the captured relics of the sea- 
manship department of the Naval acad- 
emy is the handsome figure-head of the 
Macedonian, a ship that for many years 
was used as a practice-cruiser. The 
Macedonian, originally a French ship 
and a fine vessel of her class, was cap- 
tured from the French by the English. 
In October 1812 she 
fell in with the 
United States, com- 
manded by Stephen 
Decatur, and after 
a short, fierce fight 
struck her colors 
and became an Am- 
erican. At the 
time of her 
capture there 
was found on 
_ the quarter- 
deck of the 
* Macedon- 
ian a wood- 
en-figure of 
a British 
lion, which 
did duty as 
a mascot. 

In the days of the Roman consuls the 
lares, or tutelary gods, were taken to sea 
and were billeted for the voyage on the 
poop or in the after-part of the vessel. In 
the middle ages a saint was substituted 
and a niche made for its reception or 
in lieu of the saint, votive sentences were 
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fixed to the poop, 
called Dieu con- 
duit— God leads. 
This niche on the 
Flying Dutchman 
was occupied bya 
human _ skeleton. 
Many of our own 
ships once had en- 
graved upon the 
break of the poop 
the inspiring mot- 
to «« Don’t give up 
the ship.’” These 
customs have had 
their influence in 
making the poop 
or after-part of the 
ship a sacred pre- 
cinct, and today this portion of the deck 
is reserved for the exclusive use of officers 
and passengers. 

The figure-head that attracts the most 
attention of the few preserved at the Naval 
academy is that of the Delaware line-of- 
battle ship, launched at Norfolk, 1820. 
This image, called by some Tecumseh, by 
others Powhatan, or again King Philip, 
is in all probability not a portrait, but 
represents a great sachem or a pow- 
hatan, which Lossing defines as a title 
having among Indians a_ significance 
similar to pharaoh as a title among 
Egyptians. Whoever he may be, he is a 
recognized member of the school, a great 
favorite, is well cared for, and justly occu- 
pies a prominent position in the grounds. 
To say he is regarded with a species of 
reverence by officers and cadets is no ex- 
aggeration, for a sight of the fierce, proud 
warrior, with his equipment 
of tomahawk and arrows, in- 
spires a feeling of patriotism, 
and one recalls with pride the 
early history of our navy, 
when our line-of-battle ships 
under such commanders as 
Stewart, Decatur, Perry and 
Porter forced the older nations 
to admit that a new power 
had appeared on the ocean 
and that it was not improb- 
able the battle for the mastery 
of the seas would have to be 
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fought over again. 
In fact the venerable Indian 
has been worshipped. A cer- 
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tain officer's child of three years who 
had been born and reared in Japan refused 
to pass this figure-head without kneeling 
before it and clapping her tiny hands in 
imitation of the worshippers of Buddha. 

It is a matter of regret that a few years 
ago it became necessary to humble the 
pride of the great Indian by a general 
order, an order that recognized him as an 
active member of the school, but reduced 
him sadly in rank by denying him the 
right to a salute—in explanation of which 
it should be made known that the cadets 
of the Naval academy are marked in their 
studies on a scale of which 4-00 is a per- 
fect mark. To graduate from the school, 
a cadet’s half-yearly mark must be 62 1-2 
per cent., or 2-50 in each branch. Any- 
one falling below 2-50 must resign, or in 
the language of the school he is « bilged.”’ 
From the rigidness with which this rule 
was observed during the superintendency 
of Captain F. M. Ramsay, it became whis- 
pered abroad that it was in truth the 
tomahawk of Powhatan that chopped 
short their naval career. This being the 
case, they sought to appease the wrath of 
the god «« Two Five’’, and never passed 
him without giving him the same respect- 
ful salutethey would accord to the admiral. 

It was the policy of congress after the 
close of the second war with England to 
increase the navy by twelve line-of-battle 
ships, fourteen first-class frigates and 
some small vessels. 
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Another of this class of vessels was the 
Franklin, the figure-head of which was 
taken from her bow in 1853, when she was 
razeed at the Portsmouth navy-yard. 

Figure-heads have at times had an in- 
fluence upon politics, a circumstance that 
will be best understood by a glance at the 
head of the Sovereign of the Seas, built 
for Charles I. in 1637. This elaborate 
ornamentation, with its mumerous acces- 
sories, intricate carving and expensive 





The Columbus was |#* 


one of the line-of-battle ships launched at 


Washington in 1819. She was burned | 


and sunk at Norfolk, Va., in April 1861, 
by Commodore Macauley, to prevent her 
falling into the hands of the Confeder- 
ates, as were also the Delaware and Mer- 
rimac, Raritan, Pennsylvania and Dol- 
phin. After the war the figure-head 
of the Columbus was fished up and 
sent to the academy, where, at the pres- 
ent time it excites curiosity and de. 
serves better treatment than it receives. 
It is a fair copy of the monumental effigy 
in the cathedral at Havana, of which Justin 
Winsor, in his life of Columbus, says 
‘there is no evidence of authenticity 
worthy of consideration.’’ However that 
may be, the figure-head is badly decayed 
—a battered image, not without sugges- 
tion of the illustrious navigator himself, 
who spent his last days in misery and 
neglect. 
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gilding, was one of many such ships ; 
and so apparent was the squandering of 
the people’s money for mere outside show 
that in a measure it led to John Hamp- 
den’s resistance to the king’s arbitrary 
levy of ship-money. 

We are told by Thomas Heywood, the 
designer of the decorations of theSovereign 
of the Seas, that the leading figure-head, 
or rather equestrian statue, which sitteth 
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upon her beak-head, is the Royal King 
Edgar on horseback, trampling upon 
seven kings—alluding to the story in the 
Saxon chronicle of his having been ac- 
knowledged the supreme lord by the other 
kings of Britain. The barge of this mon- 
arch on the river Dee was once manned by 
the kings of Scotland, Cumberland, West- 
moreland, Anglesey, Isle of Man, Heb- 
rides, Galloway and Wales. 

Compare with this the simple ornamen- 
tation of the bow of the cruiser Chicago ! 

The American figure-head that had at 
one time some influence on politics, or at 
least occasioned some demonstration of 
partisan feeling, was that of the Consti- 
tution or Old Ironsides, a vessel that for 
fifty years was the favorite ship of the 
navy, and is yet to the American people 
the most sacred naval relic. The Consti- 
tution, was launched at Boston in 1797, the 
third vessel of our organized navy. She 
was in our wars with France, Tripoli, 
England and Mexico, and was saved from 
falling into the hands of the Confederates 
by the prompt action of 
General B. F. Butler at An- 
napolis in 1861. Since the 
war of 1812 the Constitu- 
tion has made twenty-four 
separate cruises. The fol- 
lowing account of the in- 
cidents connected with the 
figure-head of this old fa- 
vorite is taken largely from 
a history of the affair writ- 
ten by Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy J. R. Soley. 

The image now in tfle 
grounds of the Naval acad- 
emy is a representation of 
President Jackson, and was 
put on the vessel while ly- 
ing at Boston in May 1834. 
About two months after its 
attachment to the vessel 
the head of the figure was 
cut off and carried away by 
some person at the 
time unknown. A new 
head was afterwards 
carved and put on in 


New York. Niles’ 
Register for July 12, 
1834, says: ‘ Individ- 


uals in public employ- 
ment have no right to 
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FIGURE-HEAD OF FRIGATE CONSTITUTION, 





force their private 
preferences on the 
people’s attention. A 
great excitement had 
been caused by plac- 
ing a wooden effigy 
of President Jackson 
on the bows of the 
frigate Constitution. 
To say the least of 
that proceeding, it 
was ill-advised and 
in badtaste. On the 
bows of that ship the 
head of no living man 
should be placed, or 
if so, the place be- 
longs to that of the 
‘Father of the Con- 
stitution,’ the illus- 
trious Madison. The 
same paper quotes 
from the Boston Cou- 
rier July 4, 1834: «It 
appears that during the night of Wednes- 
day the head of this wooden 
image was sawed off by 
some person or persons un- 
known. It is rather a 
mysterious affair. It 
seems impossible that the 
deed could have been ex- 
ecuted without discovery, 
notwithstanding that the 
night was dark and rainy. 
The head, which has been 
severed from its trunk it 
is said, was atleasttwenty- 
five feet above the surface 
of the water. It was rep- 
resented last evening that 
the captain of the ship had 
offered $1000 for the dis- 
covery of the person 
or persons who had 
committed the deed.’’ 

The New York Daily 
Advertiser, March 16, 
1835, contained the fol- 
lowing comments: 
‘On Saturday after- 
noon the head carved 
by Messrs. Dodge & 
Sons, of this city, was 
placed on the trunk 
representing Presi- 
dent Jackson on the 





FIGURE-HEAD OF THE LINE- 
OF-BATTLE SHIP FRANKLIN. 
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bow of the frigate Constitution. Thewhole 
affair has been managed with great care 
and secrecy, and a fewhours after it was put 
on two steamboats towed the frigate down 
the Lower bay, where she anchored some 
twenty miles from the city * * * We 
are exceedingly gratified that since it has 
been determined at Washington that the 
head shall be placed on the bows of this 
most favored of all ships in the navy, that 
it has been done by stealth. Had the 
ship been at the wharves of our city, or at 
any place where the populace could have 
reached her, we very much fear a riot of 
the most serious consequence would have 
followed, the end of which no human 
being could foretell. So far as we can 
judge, the opinion is general among all 
classes of respectable citizens, that neither 
the head of General Jackson or that of any 
other living man should be placed on the 
bow of that of all other 

frigates, but that she Jf 

should continue withthe | 
same head and appear- 
ance with which she won 
so many laurels in the 
wealth of our country’s 
glory. The frigate, how- 
ever, with whatever block 
she may have fora head, 
go where she may, will 
have the best wishes of 
every American.”’ 

That vessels may go 
where they will without 
this adornment on the 
beak-head is evident, but 
it is unfortunate that the 
figure-heads which 
graced the prows of some 
of our noblest ships 
should rot in oblivion. 
Very few remain, the late 
war being largely respon- 
sible fortheir destruction. , 

At the academy is one 
that should receive men- 
tion; it is the bust of 
Washington from the 
line-of-battle ship of that 
name, and stands in the 
Navalinstitute hall. One 
ship in commission, the 
receiving-ship at League 
Island, Philadelphia, still 
carries on her bow the 
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figure of St. Louis. At Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, is the billet-head of the Wy- 
oming. At Boston is the gilded eagle 
that once belonged to the Niagara, in her 
time the handsomest man-of-war in the 
world. At that yard, too, is the bow-orna- 
ment of the privateer brig General Arm- 
strong which fought, off the Port of Fayal, 
the British frigate Rola, seventy-four 
guns, and the sloop-of-war Plantagenet, 
killing and wounding 300 officers and 
men of the enemy. It was a remarkable 
victory, as the Armstrong had but two 
killed and seven wounded. 

Historically all these are of interest, for 
the gradual disuse of the figure-head 
marks the gradual disappearance of the 
old-time nimble-footed, all-round sailor- 
man who could with the use of his hands, 
feet and teeth knot and splice a three-inch 
rope on the weather yard-arm in a gale 
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of wind. It is difficult now to find a man-of-war’s man who could, if necessity 
demanded, rig a jury-rudder, make a suit of sails, handle cumbersome freight with 
rude appliances or manage a sailboat in all kinds of weather. The old require- 
ment that a man must be able to «‘ hand, reef and steer’’ is a dead-letter ; the mod- 
ern man-of-war has nothing to reef save the engine-room windsail, and the 
feat of steering can be accomplished by a child. All this is due to 
steam. The modern sailor is a new species, with new functions not 
yet developed. A few years ago a special commission of the 
London fire department reported their inability to re- 
cruit the force with efficient firemen, as the class of 
men upon which they had for years depended, 
R the sailors, had become almost extinct, by 
A) UPS the rapid increase of steamships, and 
“ “8S they recommended that a system 
ie or school for the training of 
firemen should be at once 
established. 

Along with thefigure-head 
and the old time sailor, there 
has vanished many a super- 
stitution of the sea. Even 
the Flying Dutchman, 
which moved at will against 
wind and tide, has lost its 
terror by being realized in 
the modern mastless man- 
of-war. 















cz. 
By Tirus MUNSON COAN. 


OLYMPIAN sunlight is the poet’s sphere ; 
But of his deep unwitting thought at play 
The wintry stream gave image but today, 
When first the frost his magic made appear ; 


The darkling water dreamed, and mirrored clear, 
A thousand miles adown, the heavens’ array, 
Nor any gleam or stirring did-betray 

The secret of the transformation near— 


When lo! what beauty flashing from the night 
Of formless atoms! Nature stirs amain, 
Building her crystal arches firm and well, 

And framing fairy cantilevers bright. 

The brooding vision in the poet’s brain 

Leaps into life beneath a kindred spell. 
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By W. D. HOWELLS. 


VI. 


LEFT my guest abruptly, with a feel- 

ing of vexation not very easily defina- 
ble. His repetition of questions about 
questions which society has so often an- 
swered, and always in the same way, was 
not so bad in him as it would have been 
in a person of our civilization ; he repre- 
sented a wholly different state of things, 
the inversion of our own, and much could 
be forgiven him for that reason, just as in 
Russia much could be forgiven to an 
American, if he formulated his curiosity 
concerning imperialism from a purely 
republican experience. I knew that in 
Altruria, for instance, the possession of 
great gifts, of any kind of superiority, in- 
volved the sense of obligation to others, 
and the wish to identify one’s self with 
the great mass of men, rather than the 
ambition to distinguish one’s self from 
them; and that the Altrurians honored 
their gifted men in the measure they did 
this. A man reared in such a civiliza- 
tion must naturally find it difficult to get 
our point of view ; with social inclusion 
as the ideal, he could with difficulty con- 
ceive of our ideal of social exclusion ; 
but I think we had all been very pa- 
tient with him; we should have made 
short work with an American who had 
approached us with the same inquiries. 
Even from a foreigner, the citizen of a 
republic founded on the notion, elsewhere 
exploded ever since Cain, that one is his 
brother’s keeper, the things he asked 
seemed inoffensive only because they 
were puerile; but they certainly were 
puerile. I felt that it ought to have 
been self-evident to him that when a 
commonwealth of 60,000,000 Americans 
based itself upon the great principle of 
self-seeking, self-seeking was the best 
thing, and whatever hardship it seemed 
to work, it must carry with it unseen 
blessings in ten-fold measure. If a few 
hundred thousand favored Americans en- 
joyed the privilege of socially contemning 
all the rest, it was as clearly right and 
just that they should do so, as that 
4000 American millionaires should be 


richer than all the other Americans put 
together. Such a status, growing out of 
our political equality and our material 
prosperity must evince a divine purpose 
to anyone intimate with the designs of 
providence, and it seemed a kind of 
impiety to doubt its perfection. I ex- 
cused the misgivings which I could not 
help sceing in the Altrurian to his alien 
traditions, and I was aware that my 
friends had done so, too. But if I could 
judge from myself he must have left 
them all sensible of their effort; and 
this was not pleasant. I could not blink 
the fact that although I had openly dis- 
agreed with him on every point of ethics 
and economics, I was still responsible 
for him as a guest. It was as if an 
English gentleman had introduced a bla- 
tant American democrat into tory soci- 
ety; or, rather, as if a southerner of the 
olden time had harbored a northern abo- 
litionist, and permitted him to inquire 
into the workings of slavery among his 
neighbors. People would tolerate him 
as my guest for a time, but there must be 
an end of their patience with the tacit 
enmity of his sentiments, and the explicit 
vulgarity of his ideals, and when the end 
came, I must be attainted with him. 

I did not like the notion of this, and I 
meant to escape it if I could. I confess 
that I would have willingly disowned 
him, as I had already disavowed his 
opinions, but there was no way of 
doing it short of telling him to go 
away, and I was not ready to do that. 
Something in the man, I do not know 
what, mysteriously appealed to me. He 
was not contemptibly puerile without be- 
ing lovably childlike, and I could only 
make up my mind to be more and more 
frank with him, and to try and shield 
him, as well as myself, from the effects I 
dreaded. 

I fell asleep planning an excursion fur- 
ther into the mountains, which should 
take up the rest of the week that I expected 
him to stay with me, and would keep him 
from following up his studies of American 
life where they would be so injurious 
to both of us as they must in our hotel. 
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A knock at my door roused me, and I 
sent a drowsy ‘‘Come in!’ towards it 
from the bed-clothes without looking that 
way. 

‘‘Good morning!’’ came back in the 
rich, gentle voice of the Altrurian. I 
lifted my head witha jerk from the pil- 
low, and saw him standing against the 
closed door, with my shoes in his hand. 
‘Oh, I am sorry I waked you! I 
thought ’’ —— 

‘« Not at all, not at all!’’ I said. «It’s 
quite time, I dare say. But you oughtn’t 
to have taken the trouble to bring my 
shoes in!’ 

‘IT wasn’t altogether disinterested in 
it,’’ he returned. ‘‘I wished you to com- 
pliment me on them. Don’t you think 
they are pretty well done, for an ama- 
teur?’’ He came toward my bed, and 
turned them about in his hands, so that 
they would catch the light, and smiled 
down upon me. 

‘‘T don’t understand,’’ I began. 

‘“Why,”’ he said, «‘I blacked them, 
you know.”’ 

‘* You blacked them!’’ 

«Yes,’’ he returned, easily. «‘I thought 
I would go into the baggage-room, after 
we parted last night, to look for a piece 
of mine that had not been taken to my 
room, and I found the porter there, with 
his wrist bound up. He said he had 
strained it in handling a lady’s Saratoga 
—he said it was a large trunk—and I 
begged him to let me relieve him at the 
boots he was blacking. He refused, at 
first, but I insisted upon trying my hand 
at a pair, and then he let me go on with 
the men’s boots; he said he could varnish 
the ladies’ without hurting his wrist. I 
found that it required less skill than I 
supposed, and after I had done a few pairs 
he said I could black boots as well as he.”’ 

‘Did anybody see you?” I gasped, and 
I felt a cold perspiration break out on me. 

‘‘ No, we had the whole midnight hour 
to ourselves. The porter’s work with the 
baggage was all over, and there was 
nothing to interrupt the delightful chat 
we fell into. He is a very intelligent man, 
and he told me all about that custom of 
feeing which you deprecate. He says 
that the servants hate it as much as the 
guests; they have to take the tips, now, 
because the landlords figure on them in 
the wages, and they cannot live without 
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them. He isa fine, manly fellow, and’’— 

‘Mr. Homos,"’ I broke in, with the 
strength I found in his assurance that 
no one had seen him helping the porter 
black boots, «I want to speak very 
seriously with you, and I hope you will 
not be hurt if I speak very plainly about 
a matter in which I have your good solely 
at heart.’’ This was not quite true, and 
I winced inwardly a little when he thanked 
me with that confounded sincerity of his, 
which was so much like irony; but I went 
on: ‘‘It is my duty to you, as my guest, to 
tell you that this matter of doing for others 
is not such a simple matter here, as your 
peculiar training leads you to think. You 
have been deceived by a superficial like- 
ness; but, really, I do not understand 
how you could have read all you have 
done about us, and not realized before 
coming here that America and Altruria 
are absolutely distinct and diverse in their 
actuating principles. They are both re- 
publics, I know; but America is a repub- 
lic where every man is for himself, and 
you cannot help others as you do at home; 
it is dangerous—it is ridiculous. You 
must keep this fact in mind, or you will 
fall into errors that will be very embar- 
rassing to you in your stay among us, 
and,’’ I was forced to add, ‘to all your 
friends. Now, I certainly hoped, after 
what I had said to you, and what my 
friends had explained of our civiliza- 
tion, that you would not have done a 
thing of this kind. I will see the porter, 
as soon as I am up, and ask him not to 
mention the matter to anyone, but I con- 
fess I don’t like to take an apologetic tone 
with him; your conditions are so alien to 
ours that they will seem incredible to 
him, and he will think I am stuffing 
him.”’ 

‘«T don’t believe he will think that,”’ 
said the Altrurian, ‘‘and I hope you won’t 
find the case so bad as it seems to you. 
I am extremely sorry to have done 
wrong ’”’ 

‘Oh, the thing wasn’t wrong in itself. 
It was only wrong under the circum- 
stances. Abstractly, it is quite right to 
help a fellow-being who needs help; no 
one denies that, even in a country where 
every one is for himself.’’ 

‘‘T am so glad to hear it,’’ said the Al- 
trurian. «‘ Then, at least, I have not gone 
radically astray; and I do not think you 
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need take the trouble to explain the Altru- 
rian ideas to the porter. I have done that 
already, and they seemed quite conceiv- 
able to him; he said that poor folks had 
to act upon them, even kere, more or less, 
and that if they did not act upon them, 
there would be no chance for them at all. 
He says they have to help each other, 
very much as we do at home, and that it 
is only the rich folks among you who 
are independent. I really don’t think 
you need speak to him at all, unless 
you wish; and I was very careful to guard 
my offer of help at the point where I un- 
derstood from you and your friends that 
it might do harm. I asked him if there 
was not someone who would help him out 
with his bootblacking for money, because 
in that case I would be glad to pay him; 
but he said there was no one about who 
would take the job; that he had to agree 
to black the boots, or else he could not 
have got the place of porter, but that all 
the rest of the help would consider it a 
disgrace, and would not help him for love 
or money. So it seemed quite safe to offer 
him my services."’ 

I felt that the matter was almost hope- 
less, but I asked, «And what he said, 
didn’t that suggest anything else toyou?”’ 

‘‘ How, anything else?’’ asked the Al- 
trurian, in his turn. 

‘«« Didn't it occur to you that if none of 
his fellow servants were willing to help 
him black boots, and if he did it only be- 
cause he was obliged to, it was hardly the 
sort of work for you?’’ 

‘“Why, no,’’ said the Altrurian, with 
absolute simplicity. He must have per- 
ceived the despair I fell into at this an- 
swer, for he asked, :«‘ Why should I have 
minded doing for others what I should 
have been willing to do for myself ?’’ 

‘« There are a great many things we are 
willing to do for ourselves that we are not 
willing to do for others. But even on 
that principle, which I think false and il- 
logical, you could not be justified. A 
gentleman is not willing to black Azs own 
boots. It is offensive to his feelings, to 
his self-respect ; it is something he will 
not do if hecan get anybody else to do it 
for him.’’ 

‘«« Then, in America,’’ said the Altrurian, 
“it is not offensive to the feelings of a 
gentleman to let another do for him what 
he would not do for himself?’’ 


‘Certainly not.’’ 

« Ah,” he returned, ‘then we under- 
stand something altogether different by 
the word gentleman in Altruria. I see, 
now, how I have committed a mistake. I 
shall be more careful hereafter.’’ 

I thought I had better leave the sub- 
ject, and, «By the way,’’ I said, «« how 
would you like to take a little tramp with 
me today, farther up into the moun- 
tains?”’ 

‘IT should be delighted,’’ said the Al- 
trurian, so gratefully, that I was ashamed 
to think why I was proposing the pleasure 
to him. 

‘« Well, then, I shall be ready to start 
as soon as we have had breakfast. I will 
join you down stairs in half an hour.” 

He left me at this hint, though really I 
was half afraid he might stay and offer to 
lend me a hand at my toilet, in the 
expression of his national character. I 
found him with Mrs. Makely, when I 
went down, and she began, with a par- 
enthetical tribute to the beauty of the 
mountains in the morning light, «« Don’t 
be surprised to see me up at this un- 
natural hour. I don’t know whether it 
was the excitement of our talk last night, 
or what it was, but my sulfonal wouldn’t 
act, though I took fifteen grains, and I 
was up with the lark, or should have been, 
if there had been any lark outside of liter- 
ature to be up with. However, this air is 
so glorious that I don’t mind losing a 
night’s sleep, now and then. I believe 
that with a little practice one could get 
along without any sleep at all, here ; at 
least 7 could. I’m sorry to say, poor Mr. 
Makely can’t, apparently. He’s making 
up for his share of my vigils, and I’m go- 
ing to breakfast without him. Do you 
know, I’ve done a very bold thing: I’ve 
got the head waiter to give you places at 
our table; I know you'll hate it, Mr. 
Twelvemough, because you naturally 
want to keep Mr. Homos to yourself, and 
I don’t blame you at all; but I’m simply 
not going to /e/ you, and that’s all there 
is about it.”’ 

The pleasure I felt at this announce- 
ment was not unmixed, but I tried to 
keep Mrs. Makely from thinking so, and 
I was immensely relieved when she found 
a chance to say to me in a low voice, 
‘I know just how you're feeling, Mr. 
Twelvemough, and I’m going to help 
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you keep him from doing anything 
ridiculous, if I can. I /ke him, and I 
think it’s a perfect shame to have people 
laughing at him. I know we can manage 
him between us.”’ 

We so far failed, however, that the Al- 
trurian shook hands with the head waiter, 
when he pressed open the wire netting 
door to let us into the dining-room, and 
made a bow to our waitress of the sort one 
makes toa lady. But we thought it best 
to ignore these little errors of his, and re- 
serve our moral strength for anything 
more spectacular. Fortunately we got 
through our breakfast with nothing worse 
than his jumping up, and“ stooping to 
hand the waitress a spoon she let fall ; 
but this could easily pass for some atten- 
tion to Mrs. Makely at a little distance. 
There were not many people down to 
breakfast, yet ; but I could see that there 
was a good deal of subdued sensation 
among the waitresses, standing with fold- 
ed arms behind their tables, and that 
the head waiter’s handsome face was red 
with anxiety. 

Mrs. Makely asked if we were going to 
church. She said she was driving that 
way and would be glad to drop us. «I’m 
not going myself,’’ she explained, « be- 
cause I couldn’t maké*anything of the 
sermon, with my head in the state it is, 
and I’m going to compromise on a good 
action. I want to carry some books and 
papers over to Mrs. Camp. Don’t you 
think that will be quite as acceptable, Mr. 
Homos?’’ 

‘I should venture to hope it,’’ he said, 
with a tolerant seriousness not altogether 
out of keeping with her lightness. 

‘‘Who is Mrs. Camp?’’ I asked, not 
caring to commit myself on the question. 

‘‘ Lizzie’s mother. You know I told 
you about them last night. I think she 
must have got through the books I lent 
her, and I know Lizzie didn’t like to ask 
me for more, because she saw me talking 
with you and didn’t want to interrupt us. 
Such a nice girl! I think the Sunday 
papers must have come, and I’ll take 
them over, too; Mrs. Camp is always so 
glad to get them, and she is so delightful 
when she gets going about public events. 
But perhaps you don’t approve of Sunday 
papers, Mr. Homos.”’ 

‘‘I’m sure I don’t know, madam. I 
haven't seen them yet. You know this 
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is the first Sunday I’ve been in America.’’ 

‘‘ Well, I’m sorry to say you won’t see 
the old Puritan Sabbath,’’ said Mrs. 
Makely, with an abrupt deflection from 
the question of the Sunday papers. 
‘Though you ought to, up in these 
hills. The only thing left of it is rye- 
and-Indian bread, and these baked beans 
and fish-balls.’’ 

‘* But they are very good ?’’ 

‘« Yes, I dare say they are not the worst 
of it.”’ 

She was a woman who tended to levity, 
and I was a little afraid she might be go- 
ing to say something irreverent, but if 
she were, she was forestalled by the Al- 
trurian asking, ‘‘ Would it be very indis- 
creet, madam, if I were to ask you some 
time to introduce me to that family?’’ 

‘‘The Camps?” she returned. «Not 
at all. I should be perfectly delighted.”’ 
The thought seemed to strike her, and 
she asked, ‘‘Why not go with me this 
morning, unless you are inflexibly bent 
on going to church, you and Mr. Twelve- 
mough ?’”’ 

The Altrurian glanced at me, and I 
said I should be only too glad, if I could 
carry some books, so that I could com- 
promise on a good action, too. ‘‘ Take 
one of your own,’’ she instantly sug- 
gested. 

‘«‘Do you think they wouldn’t be too 
severe upon it?’’ I asked. 

«« Well, Mrs. Camp might,’’ Mrs. Make- 
ly consented, with a smile. ‘She goes 
in for rather serious fiction; but I think 
Lizzie would enjoy a good, old-fashioned 
love-story, where everybody got married, 
as they do in yowr charming books.”’ 

I winced a little, for everyone likes to 
be regarded seriously, and I did not enjoy 
being remanded to the young-girl public; 
but I put a bold face on it, and said, ««My 
good action shall be done in behalf of 
Miss Lizzie.”’ 

Half an hour later, Mrs. Makely having 
left word with the clerk where we were 
gone, so that her husband need not be 
alarmed when he got up, we were striking 
into the hills on a two-seated buckboard, 
with one of the best teams of our hotel, 
and one of the most taciturn drivers. Mrs. 
Makely had the Altrurian get into the 
back seat with her, and, after some at- 
tempts to make talk with the driver, I 
leaned over and joined in their talk. The 
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Altrurian was greatly interested, not so 
much in the landscape—though he owned 
its beauty, when we cried out over it from 
point to point—but in the human in- 
cidents and features. He noticed the cat- 
tle in the fields, and the horses we met on 
the road, and the taste and comfort of the 
buildings, the variety of the crops, and 
the promise of the harvest. I was glad 
of the respite his questions gave me from 
the study of the intimate character of our 
civilization, for they were directed now at 
these more material facts, and I willingly 
joined Mrs. Makely in answering them. 
We explained that the finest teams we met 
were from the different hotels or boarding- 
houses, or at least from the farms where 
the people took city people to board; and 
that certain shabby equipages belonged 
to the natives who lived solely by culti- 
vating the soil. There was not very much 
of the soil cultivated, for the chief crop 
was hay, with here and there a patch of 
potatoes or beans, and a few acres in 
sweet-corn. The houses of the natives, 
when they were for their use only, were 
no better than their turnouts; it was 
where the city boarder had found shelter 
that they were modern and _ pleasant. 
Now and then we came to a deserted 
homestead, and I tried to make the Altru4 
rian understand how farming in Nev 
England had yielded to the competition) 
of the immense agricultural operations of 
the west. «You know,” I said, «that! 
agriculture is really an operation out; 
there, as much as coal-mining is in Penn} 
sylvania, or finance in Wall street; yor 
\ have no idea of the vastness of the scale.”’ 
Perhaps I swelled a little with pride in my 
celebration of the national prosperity, as 
it flowed from our western farms of five, 
and ten, and twenty thousand acres; I 
could not very well help putting on the 
pedal in these passages. Mrs. Makely 
listened almost as eagerly as the Altru- 
rian, for, as acultivated American woman, 
she was necessarily quite ignorant of her 
own country, geographically, politically 
and historically. ‘The only people left 
in the hill country in New England,”’ I 
concluded, «are those who are too old or 
too lazy to get away. Any young man 
of energy would be ashamed to stay, un- 
less he wanted to keep a boarding-house or 
live on the city vacationists in summer. 
If he doesn’t, he goes west and takes up 
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some of the new land, and comes back in 
middle-life, and buys a deserted farm to 
spend his summers on.”’ 

‘« Dear me!"’ said the Altrurian, «Is it 
so simple as that? Then we can hardly 
wonder at their owners leaving these 
wornout farms; though I suppose it must 
be with the pang of exile, sometime.”’ 

‘‘Oh, I fancy there isn’t much senti- 
ment involved,’’ I answered, lightly. 

‘««Whoa!’’ said Mrs. Makely, speaking 
to the horses, before she spoke to the 
driver, as some women will. He pulled 
them up, and looked round at her. 

‘Isn’t that Reuben Camp, ow, over 
there by that house?*’ she asked, as if we 
had been talking of him; that is another 
way some women have. 

«‘ Yes, ma’am,’’ said the driver. 

«Oh, well, then!’’ and « Reuben !”’ 
she called to the young man, who was 
prowling about the dooryard of a sad-col- 
ored old farmhouse, and peering into a 
window here and there. ‘Come here a 
moment—won't you, please?’’ 

He lifted his head and looked round, 
and when he had.located the appeal made 
to him, he came down the walk to the 
gate and leaned over it, waiting for fur- 
ther instructions. I saw that it was the 
young man whom we had noticed with 
the girl Mrs. Makely called Lizzie, on the 
hotel piazza, the night before. 

‘*Do you know whether I should find 
Lizzie at home, this morning ?”’ 

‘«« Yes, she’s there with mother,’’ said 
the young fellow quietly and with neither 
liking nor disliking in his tone. 

«Oh, I’m so glad!” said the lady. «I 
didn’t know but she might be at church. 
What in the world has happened here? 
Is there anything unusual going on in- 
side ?’’ 

‘No, I was just looking to see if it was 
all right. The folks wanted I should 
come round.”’ 

‘« Why, where are they ?”’ 

‘Oh, they’re gone.”’ 

««Gone?”’ 

«Yes; gone west. They’ve left the 
old place, because they couldn’t make a 
living here, any longer.”’ 

«“Why, this is quite a case in point,’ 
I said. ‘«‘Now, Mr. Homos, here is a 
chance to inform yourself at first hand 
about a very interesting fact of our civil- 
ization;’’ and I added, in a low voice, to 
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Mrs. Makely, ‘‘ Won’t you introduce us?”’ 

«Oh, yes! Mr. Camp, this is Mr. 
Twelvemough, the author—you know his 
books, of course; and Mr. Homos, a gen- 
tleman from Altruria.’’ 

The young fellow opened the gate he 
leaned on, and came out tous. He took 
no notice of me, but he seized the Altru- 
rian’s hand and wrung it. ‘I’ve heard 
of you,’’ he said. ‘‘Mrs. Makely, were 
you going to our place?’’ 

‘‘Why, yes.”’ 

‘‘So do, then! Mother would give al- 
most anything to see Mr. Homos. We've 
heard of Altruria, over our way,’’ he add- 
ed, to our friend. ‘‘ Mother’s been reading 
up all she can about it. She’ll want to 
talk with you, and she won’t give the 
rest of us much of a chance, I guess.’’ 

‘‘Oh, I shall be glad to see her,’’ said 
the Altrurian, ‘‘ and to tell her everything 
Ican. But won’t you explain to me first 
something about your deserted farms 


here? It’s quite a new thing to me.”’ 
‘It isn’t a new thing to us,’’ said the 
young fellow, with a short laugh. «And 


there isn’t much to explain about it. 
You'll see them all through New Eng- 
land. When a man finds he can’t get his 
funeral expenses out of the land, he don’t 
feel like staying to be buried in it, and he 
pulls up and goes.’’ 

‘But people used to get their living 
expenses here,’’ Isuggested. «‘ Why can’t 
they now?”’ 

‘‘Well, they didn’t use to have western 
prices to fight with; and then the land 
wasn’t wornout so, and the taxes were 
not so heavy. How would you like to 
pay twenty to thirty dollars on the thou- 
sand, and assessed up to the last notch, in 
the city ?”’ 

‘Why, what in the world makes your 
taxes so heavy ?”’ 

‘‘Schools and roads. We've got to have 
schools, and you city folks want good 
roads when you come here in the sum- 
mer, don’t you? Then the season is short, 
and sometimes we can’t make a crop. 
The frost catches the corn in the field, 
and you have your trouble for your pains. 
Potatoes are the only thing we can count 
on, except grass) and when everybody 
raises potatoes, you know where the price 
goes. ’’ 

‘‘Oh, but now, Mr. Camp,”’ said Mrs. 
Makely, leaning over towards him, and 
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speaking in a cosey and coaxing tone, as 
if he must not really keep the truth from 
an old friend like her, ‘isn’t it a good 
deal because the farmers’ daughters want 
pianos, and the farmers’ sons want bug- 
gies? I heard Professor Lumen saying, 
the other day, that if the farmers were 
willing to work, as they used to work, they 
could still get a good living off their farms, 
and that they gave up their places because 
they were too lazy, in many cases, to farm 
them properly.”’ 

‘He'd better not let me hear him say- 
ing that,’’ said the young fellow, while a 
hot flush passed over his face. He added, 
bitterly, «If he wants to see how easy it 
is to make a living up here, he can take 
this place and try, for a year or two; he 
can get itcheap. But I guess he wouldn’t 
want it the year round ; he’d only want it 
a few months in the summer, when he 
could enjoy the sightliness of it, and see 
me working over there on my farm, while 
he smoked on his front porch.’’ He turned 
round and looked at the old house, in si- 
lence a moment. Then, as he went on, his 
voice lost its angry ring. ‘‘ The folks here 
bought this place from the Indians, and 
they’d been here more than two hundred 
years. Do you think they left it because 
they were too lazy to run it, or couldn’t 
get pianos and buggies out of it, or were 
such fools as not to know whether they 
were well off? It was their home ; they 
were born, and lived and died here. There 
is the family burying ground, over there.”’ 

Neither Mrs. Makely nor myself was 
ready with a reply, and we left the word 
with theaAltrurian, who suggested, «Still, 


I sup they will be more prosperous in 
the eee the new land they take up?”’ 
Thewemipe fellow leaned his arms on 
the wlt which he stood. ‘‘ What 
do you inéah by taking up land?” 
«Why, out of the public domain”’ 
« There aiv’¢ any public domain that’s 
worth having. All the good land is in 
the hands of railroads, and farm syn- 
dicates, and speeulators; and if you 
want a farm in thewestyou’ve got to buy 
it; the east is the only place where 
folks give them away, because they ain't 
worth keeping. If you haven’t got the 
ready money, you can buy on credit, and 
pay ten, twenty and thirty per cent. in- 
terest, and live in a dug-out on the plains 
till your mortgage matures.” The 
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young man lifted his ‘arms from the 
wheel and moved a few steps backwards, 
as he added, «I'll see you over at the 
house later.’’ 

The driver touched his horses, and we 
started briskly off again. But I confess I 
had quite enough of his pessimism, and 
as we drove away I leaned back toward 
the Altrurian, and said, «‘ Now, it is all 
perfect nonsense to pretend that things 
are at that pass with us. There are more 
millionaires in America, probably, than 
there are in all the other civilized coun- 
tries of the globe, and it is not possible 
that the farming population should be in 
such a hopeless condition. All wealth 
comes out of the earth, and you may be 
sure they get their full share of it.’’ 

‘I am glad to hear you say so,’’ said 
the Altrurian. ‘‘ What is the meaning of 
this new party in the west that seems to 
have held a convention lately? I read 
something of it in the train yesterday.”’ 

‘‘Oh, that is a lot of crazy Hayseeds, 
who don’t want to pay back the money 
they have borrowed, or who find them- 
selves unable to meet their interest. It 
will soon blow over. We are always 
having those political flurries. A good 
crop will make it all right with them.’’ 

«But is it true that they have to pay 
such rates of interest as our young friend 
mentioned ?’’ 

‘« Well,’’ I said, seeing the thing in the 
humorous light, which softens for us 
Americans so many of the hardships of 
others, ‘‘I suppose that man likes to 
squeeze his brother man, when he gets 
him in his grip. That’s human nature, 
you know.”’ 

‘Is it?’’ asked the Altrurian. 

It seemed to me that he had asked some- 
thing like that before when I alleged hu- 
man nature in defence of some piece of 
every-day selfishness. But I thought best 
not to notice it, and I went on: « The 
land is so rich out there that a farm will 
often pay for itself with a single crop.’’ 

‘Is it possible?’’ cried the Altrurian. 
‘‘Then I suppose it seldom really hap- 
pens that a mortgage is foreclosed, in the 
way our young friend insinuated.”’ 

«Well, I can’t say that exactly,’’ and 
having admitted so much, 1 did not feel 
bound to impart a fact that popped per- 
versely into my mind. I was once talk- 
ing with a western .money-lender, a 
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very good sort of fellow, frank and 
open as the day; I asked him whether 
the farmers generally paid off their mort- 
gages, and he answered me that if the 
mortgage was to the value of a fourth of 
the land, the farmer might pay it off, 
but if it were to a half, or a third even, 
he never paid it, but slaved on and died 
in his debts. ‘‘ You may be sure, how- 
ever,’’ I concluded, ‘that our young 
friend takes a jaundiced view of the sit- 
uation.”’ 

‘« Now, really,’’ said Mrs. Makely, «I 
must insist upon dropping this everlasting 
talk about money. I think it is perfectly 
disgusting, and I believe it was Mr. 
Makely’s account of his speculations that 
kept me awake last night. My brain got 
to running on figures till the dark seemed 
to be all sown with dollar marks, like the 
stars in the milky way. I—~- Ugh! 
What in the world is it? Oh, you dread- 
ful little things !”’ 

Mrs. Makely passed swiftly from ter- 
ror to hysterical laughter as the driver 
pulled short up, and a group of bare- 
footed children broke in front of his 
horses, and scuttled out of the dust into 
the roadside bushes like a covey of quails. 
There seemed to be a dozen of them, 
nearly all the same in size, but there 
turned out to be only five or six; or at 
least there were no more showed their 
gleaming eyes and teeth through the 
underbrush in quiet enjoyment of the 
lady’s alarm. 

«Don’t you know that you might have 
got killed?’’ she demanded with that 
severity good women feel for people who 
have just escaped with their lives. «‘How 
lovely the dirty little dears are!’’ she 
added, in the next wave of emotion. One 
bold fellow of six showed a half length 
above the bushes, and she asked, ‘‘ Don’t 
you know that you oughtn’t to play in 
the road when there are so many teams 
passing? Are all those your brothers 
and sisters ?”’ 

He ignored the first question. «One’s 
my cousin.’’ I pulled out a half-dozen 
coppers, and held my hand toward him. 
‘« See if there is one for each.’’ They had 
no difficulty in solving the simple math- 
ematical problem, except the smallest 
girl, who cried for fear and baffled long- 
ing. I tossed the coin to her, and a 
little fat dog darted out at her feet and 
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caught it up in. his mouth. ‘Oh, good 
gracious!’’ I called out in my light, 
humorous way. ‘‘Do you suppose he’s 
going to spend it for candy ?’’ The little 
people thought that a famous joke, and 
they laughed with the gratitude that even 
small favors inspire. ‘‘ Bring your sister 
here,”’ I said to the boldest boy, and when 
he came up with the small woman, I put 
another copper into herhand. ‘Look out 
that the greedy dog doesn't get it,’’ I 
said, and my gaiety met with fresh ap- 
plause. ‘‘ Where do you live?’’ I asked 
with some vague purpose of showing 
the Altrurian the kindliness that exists 
between our upper and lower classes. 

‘«Over there,’ said the boy, and fol- 
lowing the twist of his head, I glimpsed 
a wooden cottage on the border of the 
forest, so very new that the sheathing 
had not yet been covered with clapboards. 
I stood up in the buckboard and saw that 
it was a story and a half high, and could 
have had four or five rooms in it. The bare, 
curtainless windows were set in the un- 
painted frames, but the front door seemed 
not to be hung yet. The people meant 
to winter there, however, for the sod was 
banked up against the wooden underpin- 
ning ; a stove-pipe stuck out of the roof 
of a little wing behind. While I gazed, a 
young-looking woman came to the door, 
as if she had been drawn by our talk with 
the children, and then she jumped down 
from the threshhold, which still wanted 
its doorstep, and came slowly out to us. 
The children ran to her with their cop- 
pers, and then followed her back. 

Mrs. Makely called to her before she 
reached us, ‘‘I hope you weren't fright- 
ened. We didn’t drive over any of them.”’ 

«‘Oh, I wasn’t frightened,’ said the 
young woman. ‘It’s a very safe place 
to bring up children, in the country, and 
I never feel uneasy about them.”’ 

‘« Yes, if they are not under the horses’ 
feet,’’ said Mrs. Makely, mingling in- 
struction and amusement very judicious- 
ly in her reply. «‘ Are they all yours?”’ 

‘«Only five,’’ said the mother, and she 
pointed to the alien in her flock. «‘‘ He’s 
my sister’s. She lives just below here.”’ 
Her children had grouped themselves 
about her, and she kept passing her hands 
caressingly over their little heads as she 
talked. «: My sister has nine children, but 
she has the rest at church with her today.”’ 
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‘‘ You don’t speak like an American,” 
Mrs. Makely suggested. 

‘No, we’re English. Our husbands 
work in the quarry. That’s my little 
palace.’’ The woman nodded her head 
toward the cottage. 

‘It’s going to be very nice,’’ said Mrs. 
Makely, with an evident perception of 
her pride in it. 

‘« Yes, if we ever get money to finish it. 
Thank you for the children ! ’’ 

«Oh, it was this gentleman.’’ Mrs. 
Makely indicated me, and I bore the 
merit of my good action as modestly as 
I could. 

‘Then, thank you, sir,’’ said the young 
woman, and she asked Mrs. Makely, 
‘« You’re not living about here, ma’am?’”’ 

‘« Oh, no, we’re staying at the hotel.’’ 

‘« At the hotel! It must be very dear, 
there.”’ 

‘© Yes, it is expensive,’’ said Mrs. 
Makely, with a note of that satisfaction 
in her voice which we all feel in spending 
a great deal of money. 

‘‘But I suppose you can afford it,’’ 
said the woman, whose eye was running 
hungrily over Mrs. Makely’s pretty cos- 
tume. ‘‘Some are poor, and some are 
rich. That’s the way the world has to be 
made up, isn’t it?’’ 

‘«Yes,’? said Mrs. Makely, very dryly, 
and the talk languished from this point, 
so that the driver felt warranted in start- 
ing up his horses. When we had driven 
beyond earshot she said, «‘I knew she 
was not an American, as soon as she 
spoke, by her accent, and then those for- 
eigners have no self-respect. That was a 
pretty bold bid for a contribution to finish 
up her ‘little palace!’ I’m glad you 
didn’t give her anything, Mr. Twelve- 
mough. I was afraid your sympathies 
had been wrought upon.”’ 

«Oh, not at all!’’ I answered. «I 
saw the mischief I had done with the 
children.”’ 

The Altrurian, who had not asked any- 
thing for a long time, but had listened 
with eager interest to all that passed, 
now came up smiling with his question : 
«Will you kindly tell me what harm 
could have been done by offering the 
woman a little money to help finish up 
her cottage ?’’ 

I did not allow Mrs. Makely to answer, 
I was so eager to air my political econ- 
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omy. ‘The very greatest harm. It 
would have pauperized her. You have 
no idea how quickly they give way to the 
poison of that sort of thing. As soon as 
they get any sort of help they expect 
more; they count upon it, and they begin 
to live upon it. The sight of those cop- 
pers which I gave her children—more out 
of joke than charity — demoralized the 
woman. She took us for rich people, and 
wanted us to build her a house. You 
have to guard against every approach to 
a thing of that sort.’’ 

«TI don’t believe,’’ said Mrs. Makely, 
‘‘that an American would have hinted 
as she did.”’ 

‘No, an American would not have 
done that, I’m thankful to say. They 
take fees, but they don’t ask charity, yet.”’ 
We went on to exult in the noble inde- 
pendence of the American character in all 
classes, at some length. We talked at 
the Altrurian, but he did not seem to hear 
us. At last, he asked with a faint sigh, 
«Then, in your conditions, a kindly im- 
pulse to aid one who needs your help, 
is something to be guarded against as 
possibly pernicious ?’’ 
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‘«Exactly,’’ I said. «« And now you see 
what difficulties beset us in dealing with 
the problem of poverty. We cannot let 
people suffer, for that would be cruel ; 
and we cannot relieve their need without 
pauperizing them.”’ 

‘«T see,’’ he answered. 
quandary.”’ 

‘IT wish,’’ said Mrs. Makely, « that 
you would just tell us how you manage 
with the poor in Altruria,’’ 

‘« We have none,”’ he replied. 

‘«‘But the comparatively poor— you 
have some people who are richer than 
others ?”’ 

«No. We should regard that as the 
worst incivism.”’ 

«What is incivism ?’’ 
Makely. 

I interpreted, «‘ Bad citizenship.’’ 

«Well then, if you will excuse me, 
Mr. Homos,”’ she said, ‘I think that is 
simply impossible. There must be rich 
and there must be poor. There always 


‘It is a terrible 


asked Mrs. 


have been, and there always will be. 
That woman said it as well as anybody. 
Didn't Christ himself say, ‘ The poor ye 
have always with you’?” 




















EVOLUTION. 
By HENRY TYRRELL. 


THROUGH nature’s intimations I divine 
That which I was a thousand lives ago, 
Foster’¢ by fire and vapor, sun and snow. 
Some thrill of earth’s emotion yet is mine, 

As having felt her primal morning shine. 
Strange sympathies with flowers and trees I know, 
With birds and beasts, and men accounted low— 
Identities that no clear bounds define. 


Mind, passion, in my being dawned ; then will, 
Sole common attribute of God and man, 
Creator, arbiter of good and ill, 
Informing soul of all the cosmic plan. 
, Why thus endowed, if not that I devise, 
O universal God, to Thee to rise? 
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A PHOSPHATE MINE, 


THE GREAT FLORIDA PHOSPHATE BOOM. 


By A. ALLEN 


HREE years ago the newspapers, 
both north and south, had frequent 
floating articles about a great discovery in 
Florida and the neat fortunes enterprising 
men were suddenly making by selling 
poor farms to rich companies as mining 
properties. The world in general was 
already soaked with Florida town-lot 
schemes and would not catch fire, but 
laughed at the idea of mines in swamps. 
Tourists are taken round the circle of 
orange groves, rivers and lakes ; shown a 
triple million hotel, a half dead alligator 
under dead gray moss; they buy a few 
Spanish named photographs and go back 
never thinking of the millions of acres of 
higher land these sluggish water veins 
must drain, 

The fertilizer business-world in partic- 
ular had received ore from the eastern 
side of the peninsular ten or fifteen years 
before, but had found the samples of too 


low a grade to be utilized in their factories. 
Those who were better informed of the 
value of the new beds talked it down to 
keep others frightened out. 

Few are aware of the amount of phos- 
phoric acid needed to supply that taken 
from the soil by plant life. Of manufac- 
tured goods over three million tons are 
used, for the agricultural world must be 
thus replenished with phosphoric acid. 
The hay crop of the United States takes 
from the soil yearly 468,795,600 pounds of 
phosphoric acid, to say nothing of 2,714,- 
585,473 pounds of phosphoric acid with- 
drawn from the earth by the annual crop 
of cereals, and while 37,500,000 acres are 
thus exhausted, grass alone takes twelve 
and one-half pounds to the acre harvested. 
If he is blessed who makes two blades of 
grass grow where one grew, so nruch the 
more should he sleep content who raises 
one ton of this rock which will supply one 
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hundred and forty acres with the phos- 
phoric acid taken away by its hay crop. 

The first experiment in dredging for 
pebble was made in 1888 by the Arcadia 
Phosphate company on the bars in Peace 
creek. The fact that they were making 
‘‘big money ’”’ could not long be concealed, 
and the creek soon assumed the dignity 
of a riverin name. The Peace river and 
De Soto Phosphate companies began 
dredging with costly pumps which would 
bring up hundreds of tons a day. The 
excitement spread with the rumor of their 
immense profits. The owners of low lands 
along the rivers, who had been giving 
them to any one who would pay the taxes, 
now dreamed of millions. 

At that time a chemical expert, experi- 
enced in Carolina river rock, was sent in 
a launch up all the rivers to search for 
this valuable black pebble. At the little 
one-horse-lot town of Dunnellon on the 
Withlacoochee river, he got out on the 
bank to spread his dinner on a big table- 
like boulder of 
white rock, sigh- 
ing because of the 
absence of the 
looked-for pebble. 
But now a clever 
fellow made a find 
which, like a touch 
of magic, turned 
this white boulder 
into gold, so much 
richer was this rock 
than the pebbles. 
In having a well 
dug upon his place 
‘« Rose Bank,’’ Mr. 
Albertus Vogt saw 
a queer rock turned 
out by the darkey’s 
spade. He took 
this to Ocala, and 
Mr. John F. Dunn, 
president of the 
Merchant’s Na- 
tional bank, be- 
came interested in 
the result of the 
analysis, and being 
aman of keen busi- 
ness capacity, im- 
mediately formed a 
combination of the 
more enterprising 
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men to go in with the discoverer and con- 
trol what the chemist telegraphed was the 
most valuable rock on this continent. A 
wealthy fertilizer company in Boston 
joined this scheme, and the Dunnellon 
company was formed with 18,000 acres and 
a million anda quarter of stock. This for 
a time blocked the mining landscape and 
men stood awe-struck as at the foot of a 
mountain, gazing up, not dreaming that 
the earth lay beyond. Then a few hardy 
ones, sceptical of a man’s declaration that 
his parasol shaded the earth, went over 
and the sheep followed after. 

The local papers all blew the bubble, 
and the fever for gold, more contagious 
than ‘yellow jack,’’ swept all Florida. 
One man had been tramping for months, 
carrying a fifteen-foot rod of steel and 
thrusting it into the sand hills over a 
region stretching for miles about the first 
discovery. He had but eight hundred 
dollars of money, yet millions of New 
England perseverance. Months passed; 
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his dollars and shoes were worn thin; but 
at last, among the heavy loads he 
‘«toted’’ in at night, the right stuff was 
found, and today he has millions of stock 
to reward his pluck. 

In this way ten thousand feverishly 
eager prospectors overran the woods, and 
every man turned prospector for his own 
forty acres. These open woods were 
tracked everywhere by buggy wheels, and 
punctured like a sieve with the sounding 
rods, which are of one-half to one and 
one-half inch steel, and are shoved down 
their length of fifteen to twenty feet to see 
if there may be any rock within profitable 
mining distance of the top. Their ends 
have sharp points, with a slot which 
brings up a sample of the rock struck, 
thatit may be tested to see whether it is 
phosphate or only common, worthless 
limestone. Phosphate, when touched 
with a drop of nitric or sulphuric acid, 
does not effervesce like the lime, which 
boils vigorously. In those days, every 
man who carried a little bottle of acid 
thought himself a chemist. I have even 
seen a native fish out a bottle of vinegar 
to prove that his sample was «one hun- 
dred and twenty-five per cent.”’ stuff. 

Prospectors, like gamblers, or any 
others whose success has a large element 

















PHOSPHATE IN PLACE 





A DRYING MACHINE, 


of chance, are not only super- 
stitious, but full of strange 
theories. Within a few 
months, men would tell you, 
in the most serious way, of 
a sure indication of the 
sought-for in the height or 
shape of a pine or its needles 
or its roots, orsumachor other 
growth, and they even had 
a grass, named ‘the phos- 
phate grass,’’ which only 


f| grew over rich phosphate. 


Northern capitalcame pour- 
ing inasif on tap. Experts 
were sent down, at a cost of 
thousands. These hired spe- 
cial trains, or kept telegraph 
operators up all night, tosend 
their ciphers. Ocala became 
the center for the high grade 
people, while the pebble men 
flocked to Bartow. The ho- 
tels were filled to overflowing. 
The Ocala House office was 
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like a stock exchange, with excited 
groups. Any man who carried a_ piece 
of white rock in a waistcoat pocket was 
entitled to a hearing, and eager capital 
bought lands on such samples—with as 
much of sense as if one were to buy a 
horse by a lock of its hair. Some «‘ Bob”’ 
or ‘ Bill’’ «*Cracker,’’ who for years had 
not jingled five dollars together at a 
time, found a little outcrop, and was 
called ««Colonel’’ respectfully, and was 
seized with that peculiar lockjaw which 
does not allow its victim to name any 
figure lower than the millions. 

If two wished to talk alone and not be 
overheard, they had to walk out into the 
woods, for the walls had ears, and great 
deals must be secret. Extra forces of 
clerks in banks and court-house were 
kept toiling all night, recording the day’s 
money and deed transfers. 

The « phosphate king’’ was mighty in 
the land, and the bank account of the liv- 
ery-stable man swelled also, for horses 
were hard to find at five dollars a day, 
and were sometimes ridden to death, and, 
though of Texas breed, paid for at thor- 
oughbred rates. Saloons were crowded 


and did a «land-office’’ business. «+ Phos- 
phate cocktails’’ and «‘Duke of Dunnelfon 
champagne’’ flowed freely. Extra police 
were needed, for fevered men are quick to 
shoot and the weeds of vice throve in this 
hot-bed. Nothing like it had been seen 
here since the orange-grove excitement, 
when a man who had a bearing tree was 
sure of finding a crowd of eager buyers to 
listen to his talk of «buds’’ and «sour 
stock.’’ Lawyers and real estate men 
bought fast horses. The big hotel had 
several millionaires’ corners on its piaz- 
zas, for one piazza alone would not hold 
the men who felt “hemselves to be mill- 
ionaires. Companies were formed hour- 
ly, and gilt-lettered stock, which would 
have been dear to buy by the yard as 
wrapping paper, flooded the state; the 
Department of the Interior has published 
a list of two hundred and ten. 

Finds were made in regions sorely in 
need of a dollar, as, for instance, Citrus 
county, which, in another year, the pros- 
pectors would have found quite deserted. 
There the settlegg were starved and mort- 
gaged out till there was no money to 
either hire labor or pay for food, and 
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WORKING IN AN OPEN CUT. 


about Tsala Apopka lake the families had 
planned to leave their poor plantations 
the next spring in one grand exodus. 
Now, the pine lands which they would 
have been glad to sell at one dollar an 
acre, jumped to ten and twelve and even 
to fifty for the plantation. The companies 
who were doing big buying refused to 
pay these prices, for they had thousands 
of acres yet to buy, and had better let a 
good piece go than raise the price on all 
the rest. 

They say that when a man takes a big 
dose of whiskey he breaks the shell of 
acquired habit and shows the kernel of 
his real character. So it is a test when 
a man has dropped into his purse an un- 
expected shower of money. Here one 
could see those who have been starving 
while watching a half dozen orange trees 
ripen for the frost, sell their homestead of 
160 acres for three or four thousand, and 
immediately go to town to carry out their 
long-hidden ambitions. 


A large number belonged tothat classof asked. 
> > 
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crackers who, American-like,are ever mov- 
ing, always being led on by the hope that 
in the next county or state they may find 
land so rich and meat so cheap that corn 
will grow itself, and they will need no 
money in their purse to pay for the meat. 
One such received $3000 for his place; the 
mortgage took a third; he went to Ocala 
and invested another third in fine horses, 
wagons, harness, furniture and provisions, 
to move his family back to the rich river 
bottoms of Alabama, never considering 
that such things were cheaper up there, 
and since he had moved away, railroads 
had stretched along every path he would 
travel. Hewas jockeyed in his horses— 
they both died before he got out of the 
state. When I last heard from him he 
had reached the county he always re- 
membered as an Eden, like the banished 
Moor who dreams of Spain; without 
money enough to buy an acre. He must 
again start as a ‘‘cropper,’’ who gives 
the owner of the land one-half the crop he 
makes. 

Some killed themselves by drink, and 
some, who before had not credit enough 
for a glass of beer, claimed they had 
never drunk anything but champagne. 
Many married, some bought city prop- 
erty, a few travelled, and a less number 
lifted their mortgages. 

The crackers who owned the most 
of the land where the rock was found 
are very poor, and like such country- 
men, generally are very suspicious of 
all who wear ‘store clothes,’’ or have 
customs different from their own. I 
might give one instance which shows 
this distinctly. After riding all day, ex- 
amining lands, toward night, I came to a 
log house which sheltered the usual two 
or three thrifty orange trees near it, and 
beyond the wreck of an orange grove 
blasted by freezing. The homesteader 
was seated on the front door-step, smok- 
ing a corn-cob pipe, killing time, or, as 
they say, in Florida, ‘waiting to pick 
century-plant blossoms,’’ while one of 
the women in slip and sun-bonnet was 
chopping wood to chunk the evening fire. 

After the usual «‘ howdy,” he stopped 
his stare and started conversation. ‘ That 
tree holds a good many boxes,”’ I said. 

‘« Yes, a right smart chance of them.’’ 

‘‘ How many oranges in the grove?"’ I 
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«Oh, a right smartually bit of a crop.’ 

«« Let me have a dozen.”’ 

When he had picked and handed them 
tome, I asked the price. 

«Oh, that’s to you,’’ meaning, not that 
the price was left to me, but that they 
were a free gift. 

This was so unmistakably North Geor- 
gia dialect that I asked when he had left 
the old state, and soon he insisted that I 
accept the invitation to «light and lean 
your horse against the fence.’’ When he 
found I was looking for land, he asked 
me to go over his place. The statement 
that you area land buyer is a signal to 
have the whole state thrown at you in 
slices. 

Soon supper was announced from the 
other room, and he said : 

‘‘T don’t know as you can eat our eat- 
in’; but such as it is, you’re welcome. I 
don’t try to make a good dinner out of 
poor apologies.”’ 

I admired his sense, for usually you are 
flooded with excuses for the absence of 
meat, potatoes or grits, and oneman even 
excused himself by saying, «‘ You see we 
h'aint got no meat, because I find that ev- 
ery time I give any to my folks, it gives 
’em all a cold in the head.”’ 

We seated ourselves on the low bench- 
es placed alongside the oil-cloth cov- 
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ered table which held the usual «three 
G's.”’ i.e., <‘*Grease, grit and gravy." 

When it came to coffee, the wife asked, 
‘‘Do you use short sweet’nin’ and milk 
in yours?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, thanks.”’ 

‘Well, we h’aint got any, so you'll 
have to use it without.”’ 

I have had them ask which I would 
take,— tea or coffee, and if I missed my 
guess which was most likely on the table, 
and said ‘‘coffee,’’ she said, ‘‘ Well, you'll 
have to use tea; we h’aint got no coffee.”’ 

After supper we all sat about the one 
fire place burning in the big room with 
its lighter-wood knot fire; the father, 
mother and five grown children had pulled 
off their shoes, and were all thréwing 
tobacco juice into the fire, and I was 
studying how they would put the eight 
of us into the four beds which nearly filled 
the room. The old man asked me the 
latest news from ‘‘Ocally ’’ about « phos- 
afat,’’ saying, ‘‘Why some of them big 
companies ought jes’ see my _ pinder 
(peanut) field! Why them rocks is so 
thick there I can’t plow! I don’t know 
what it is for I’ve never had it annie- 
lizaed, but if it’s the stuff they’re after, 
I've just got millions. It’s that thick on 
top that you couldn’t drive over itin a 
buggy and have a wheel touch the sand.”’ 
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REMOVING THE 


Though these boasts were common, 
when morning came, I was not unwilling 
to go into the field and look at it. As we 
tramped through the thick sand spurs, 
the boulders of phosphate were plenty; 
so were the wagon tracks which showed 
how the rock came to be so placed on the 
innocent one’s plantation. If you looked 
carefully the former weathered side of the 
rock might be turned downwards, a care- 
less thing for him to do. In the pine 
woods near, about the gopher holes (a 
kind of land terrapin much prized by 
some for its chicken-white meat) were 
scattered handfuls of gravel indications, 
but the pine needles lying under these 
showed how recently they had been sowed 
there, and the sandy soil was punctured 
full of the holes where some former pros- 
pector had run down sounding rod or 
auger. 

When we returned to the house, I asked 
the price, to get his idea of the value of 
his ‘‘salted’’ property. He said, ‘Five 
thousand dollars for the hundred and 
sixty.’’ It was very evident that he knew 
all there was to be learned from the eager 
gossip of the woods about ‘phosaphat.’’ 
He that had been to some mine to get his 
rock was more clever than one native I 





OVERBURDEN. 


remember, who had salted his fields thick- 
ly with newly broken fragments of as 
pretty white limestone as I ever saw 
above ground. 

Many of this class are not only tricky, 
but very close in a trade. But these same 
subtle crackers, who, on account of their 
suspicions of town men, refused twenty- 
five to fifty dollars an acre when the buyer 
was satisfied that the place had that much 
in choice bits of deposit, were deceived by 
schemes of their tricky neighbors, be- 
cause they would not suspect those who 
also ate ‘‘ hawg and hominy,’’ and voted 
shoulder to shoulder with them for 
county-seat or against ‘‘ nigger domina- 
tion.”’ 

The plan which caught, the most was 
for them to appoint a committee of these 
neighbors to appraise the land, and accept 
it in a stock company, and issue stock for 
three times that appraised value. As this 
was in the timeof highest fever, when they 
thought rock could be solid over a forty- 
acre lot, one hundred feet thick, and could 
be quarried at fifty cents a ton, to be sold 
on the cars at fifteen dollars a ton—a hun- 
dred-an-acre price was cheap, and five 
hundred but reasonable. So these own- 
ers joined and deeded in their homesteads 
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to joint stock companies at their own 
stilted valuation. These balloon values 
were multiplied by the figure three, and 
the promoters or directors received one- 
third this watered value as officers, or if 
they made a sale. 

For instance, one company took in eight 
thousand acres, and capitalized at three 
million. A ‘ preacher’’ was chosen, pres- 
ident and sent to town to sit in an office 
and manage the company. He used to 
drive out of the woods with a starved, 
‘“‘tacky’’ pony, guided with bed-cord 
reins, tied by a string harness to a shak- 
ing two-wheel cart. For weeks his big, 
faded umbrella and patched clothes were 
familiar on the street corners, a too pitiful 
sight to be ridiculous, as he attempted to 
pretend the dignity of a triple million 
backing. Lawsuits, internal jealousies 
and growing distrust brought this down 
to five thousand of the poorer acres and a 
two-million stock. If you take out one- 
third for promoters, this, with the treas- 
ury stock, leaves about half a million for 
the owners. 

At first they thought that by the mere 
fact of hiring a printing press to run off 
thousands of certificates of stock in gilt 
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and a big red seal, that they were the 
same as the government at Washington 
signing greenbacks exchangeable for 
gold, and that they would get four hun- 
dred dollars an acre for homesteads which 
had cost them nothing. 

Today this stock can be bought tor 
three cents on the dollar, yet that price 
would be more than its value and a 
bonanza for many men whose personal 
influence got their committee of neighbors 
to receive their worthless lands into the 
company without an ounce of phosphate 
rock in sight, but is hard on the few who 
refused twenty-five to fifty dollars an acre 
cash for their homesteads and today have 
bushels of stock but not credit enough 
to buy a pound of hominy. Their 
preacher-president has gone back to his 
constituents a wiser but not a richer man. 

One or two of these companies fell into 
the hands of Wall street men. It is the 
old story of a countryman who thought 
himself keener than any of ‘them city 
fellers.’’ They have less cash than the 
others, but still hang on to their opium- 
dream, and will do so as long as it is to 
the interests of the manipulators to roll 
the opium. 


KILN FOR BURNING. 
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Stock companies 
in the state have a 
listed value of over 
fifty millions. 
This is worth all 
the way from 
cheap wall paper 
prices up to some 
which has sold for 
nearly twice par 
value. If all these 
had to declare a ten 
per cent. dividend, 
there would need 
be many sleepless 
nights. But some 
are built on sand, 
others on phos- 
phate rock. 

Today, though 
the output does 
not supply the de- 
mand, new brokers 
abroad haverushed 
into the business 
of selling the stuff 
and sent represent- 
atives here. The 
old established 
firms there, seeing 
this new blood get- 
ting their trade by 
cutting prices to 
the manufacturers, 
further undercut. 
the dog. 


SOUND IN SILENCE. 
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have had to sstill 
Thus the tail wags 


The rock has dropped from 
twenty-five dollars, 
pool, to about twelve dollars a ton. 


delivered in Liver- 
In 


SOUND 


this steady mus- 
ketry rattle of fall- 
ing prices has been 
heard the boom of 
failing companies. 
The cold of depres- 
sion came and they 
turned their heads 
to the wall and 
died like flies on a 
frosty night. The 
bubble is pricked. 
‘¢ The boom is bust- 
ed.’’ The lawyers 
still are feeding fat 
like buzzards from 
hasty made con- 
tracts in the time 
of the plague. 
When they hear of 
a drop in prices 
men drink sullen- 
ly, not triumphant- 
ly as before, and 
suicides have oc- 
curred. But we 
who are here as 
miners are glad to 
see the wind go out 
and the dazzling 
colors fade, for the 
sooner the boom- 
ing fools who talk- 


ed millions of tons in sight are starved 
out, the sooner will it become only a legit- 
imate, and not a speculative business, and 
those who invested to mine—not sell— 


be sure of fair profits. 


IN SILENCE. 


By RICHARD BURTON, 


WALKING where all the ways seemed wondrous still, 

I suddenly was ware it was not so: 

The silence was a web of sound, below, 
Above, that did the earth and heavens fill. 
The wood-hid thrush, the field-sparrow’s sliding trill, 

The dominant insistence of the crow, 

The shrill of crickets, and the voiceful flow 
Where curve the river-currents down the hill; 
The wind amidst the pines, the far-off call 

Of boys at play, the hayers at their task, 


With creaking carts, the lowing cows—they all 


Were present, like the face behind the mask. 
The silence swarmed with noises, nay, was blent 
With many musics, for my solacement. 
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INAUGURATIONS AND CORONATIONS, 


By FREDERICK 


Shee acorn carries the potentialities 

of the massive oak. Of necessity, 
the first of our series of inaugurations had 
small proportions; the republic was start- 
ing on its career, and its capital, New 
York, was a diminutive town. Washing- 
ton’s entrance into office was a public 
spectacle on a very limited scale, but, 
small as it has been depicted, his person- 
ality gave it an éclat that no subsequent 
inauguration has been able to match. Its 
ceremonial, tentative and formative, was 
adapted from the customs of the day, 
purely monarchical customs, that had 
prevailed in the recent colonies, and that 
were still steadfastly dominant in the 
mother-country. Literally under the 
shadows of monarchies the republic arose, 
for, wherever the eye was cast, it could 
see only kings and kingly ceremonies: 


STONE DANIEL. 

everywhere the fiddling of kings was on 
top. We may not believe that it was so 
easy for the ex-colonists, who were for- 
tunately of no Utopian build, to get rid 
suddenly of the idea that the head of a 
nation should be surrounded with at least 
a little of the divinity hedging a king, 
and we may thus account for the fact that 
the ceremonies followed on the memorable 
date April 30, 1789, were slightly in 
keeping with the uses of that era of grand 
formalities. Less formality attended the 
commencement in the second capital, 
Philadelphia, of the second term; the 
scene was quieter, and plainer ways, all 
around, had been ushered in. It is not 
dificult to imagine that the inspiriting 
presence of the great founder, in his pic- 
turesque costume, surrounded by his emi- 
nent assistants in the government, more 


of 
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than offset any paucity and modesty of 
the outward public display at the two 
first inaugurations. 

Upon the removal of the capital to 
Washington, and the election of Mr. Jef- 
ferson, a new style was set. Heartily op- 
posed to all the old formalities of European 
coining, he adopted an original, simple 
method of taking the presidential office. 
The absence, in the year 18o1, of anything 
like a crowd at Washington, which had 
just been founded and was barely a ham- 
let, of scantiest accommodations, helped, 
also, to make his inauguration the most 
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modest of any on record. It has been 
handed down, that he was arraved in his 
ordinary suit of homespun cloth, when 
he rode alone to the capitol, hitched his 
horse, and, without any ado, delivered 
his address to a few hearers. He knew 
that the method so set by him would be 
quoted, and, doubtless, hoped that it 
would be followed. And, in fact, Madi- 
son and Monroe conformed to the spirit 
of the plain Jeffersonian model, though 
the growth and altered circumstances of 
the new seat of government supplied a 
larger public attendance, and so the illus- 
trious signer’s simplicity of taste tri- 
umphed, and has prevailed to the present 
day. At the inauguration of Jackson, 
owing to the enthusiasm which he, under 
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the sobriquet of «« Old Hickory,’’ aroused 
throughout the country, a big, uproarious 
crowd first became a marked feature, and 
thenceforth each succeeding inauguration 
drew a grand assemblage of the people to 
Washington. Many now living are de- 
lighted, when tapping their memories, to 
recall the popular enthusiasm which they 
witnessed at the inaugurations of Harri- 
son, Polk, Taylor, Pierce, Buchanan, and 
Lincoln. Beside these, scant, indeed, is 
the record as to the first presidents. Cer- 
tainly, from the descriptive point of view, 
they suffered much through lack of the 
personage known nowadays 
as the reporter, who has so 
minutely chronicled the latter- 
day commencements. Look- 
ing at the contrast, one can 
but regret that interviewers 
did not live a hundred years 
ago, instead of in the present, 
when they are comparatively 
useless, amidst so many excel- 
lent contrivances that can 
‘*take from life’’ with infal- 
lible accuracy. 

The inauguration of the 
president of the United States 
has in it more of real gran- 
deur than the European mon- 
arch’s coronation. It is the 
process by which a freely 
elected representative of the 
sovereignty of the greatest 
and most enlightened people 
takes charge of executive gov- 
ernment; in his hands is tem- 
porarily concentrated the na- 
tional power, and he assumes it and sur- 
renders it without usurpation or murmur 
of any sort. The commonwealth system 
alone yields this immense advantage; in 
monarchies no like proof of strength is 
possible. The newly incoronated mon- 
arch is unstable, his head uneasy under 
his crown, from the moment he begins to 
sit on his throne. He is never unan- 
imously accepted by his subjects, because 
he must needs be the creature of mere 
birth, of accident, or of conspiracy, and 
as such he is liable to be plotted against 
from the start, and opposed throughout 
his reign, moreover his most. faithful 
adherents are not to be classed, in any 
important respect, with the virile and 
patriotic constituency of the president. 
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In the two leading countries of conti- 
nental Europe, within these later times, 
the coronation shows. as indeed all the 
others got up by authority, have had only 
one substantial element, and that the 
most barren, namely, the military ; all the 
rest mere shining stuff and gilded gew- 
gaws, seen for an instant and then laid 
away on the shelf for other like grand oc- 
casions. Royal and imperial baubles, be 
they ever so gaudy, are none the less bau- 
bles, and hence of little account. 

The modern form of coronation origi- 
nated in France; invented and carried to a 
high excellence under the long line of 
Bourbon sovereigns, it was borrowed by 
other monarchs, along with many French 
fashions, and adapted to their own sur- 
roundings. The Bourbons took great 
pains to cultivate the spectacular tastes 
of their subjects, and for centuries the 
coronation shows that took place in their 
kingdom outranked in reputation those 
of the neighboring countries. Louis xIv. 
set the style on a grand scale, and the 
‘«grand monarch’s’’ example was _ fol- 
lowed by his successors until overthrown 
by the revolution of 1789. During this cen- 
tury, under many revolutionary changes, 
coronations were frequent in France, and 
the last one, despite the existence of the 
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republic since 1870, is still vividly remem- 
bered there. It occurred under extraor- 
dinary circumstances, and was not pre- 
cisely after the traditional form. Indeed it 
was mocked as a solemn farce, played by 
an ignoble upstart ; nevertheless, its sig- 
nificance was real, for it was the making 
of an emperor who became the arbiter of 
Europe during a couple of decades, nearly. 
No sooner had Louis Napoleon executed 
his celebrated coup d’ état than he set 
about building upa garish court in the 
old palace of the Tuilleries, after the pat- 
tern adopted by his uncle. Nor was it 
difficult for him to accomplish his pur- 
pose. Not only had he made himself the 
master of the country, but his subjects, 
with their inbred habit of witnessing 
courtly doings, had just then a strong 
hankering for a court and its various 
performances, and accordingly the newly 
made emperor gave them all the shows 
they craved. 

One of the earliest spectacles he vouch- 
safed to the Parisians was that of his mar- 
riage to Countess Eugenie de Montijo, 
who became his partner under the impe- 
rial purple. The coronation ceremony fol- 
lowed in the fine old church of Notre Dame, 
and it was this ceremony that the old 
Bourbon royalists jeered at as being a 
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farce, and not at the nuptial one, which 
they declared was a fit match, plebeian on 
both sides. The royalists persevered in 
their opposition to his cajoling endeavors, 
and he was forced to leave them aside and 
manufacture his court and courtiers out- 
side of the ranks of the French nobility. 
He walked in the footsteps of his great 
uncle as far as he was able. The cer- 
emony of his coronation was officiated by 
the archbishop of Paris, in Notre Dame, 
but it was a tame and slim affair, though 
it attracted an immense concourse of spec- 
tators. 

Napoleon 11. made it a point, on ac- 
cepting the crown, to declare that he was 
not an hereditary, only an elected, em- 
peror, but at the same time he endeavored 
to brace himself up with all the airs put 
on by the old-line kings, and to ape them 
as closely as possible. The coronation 
parade which attended his drive from the 
palace, along the quays of the Seine, to 
the church of Notre Dame, consisted of a 
large portion of the troops, concentrated 
in the capital for the preservation of «law 
and order,’’ and massed along the route 
to do the honors, to present arms at the 
moment of his passing, and to keep back 
the crowd. The high military officials 
exerted themselves to make the parade 
as effective as possible, for they were ex- 
ceedingly eager to reap promotion and 
all the benefits derivable from the new 
reign, whose installation they had brought 
about by their share 
in the coup d’ état. 
The imperial cor- 
tége started from the 
grand court-yard of 
the palace with the 
usual escort in ad- 
vance; the court car- 
riages were filled 
with the new set of 
lords and ladies on 
the palace staff, and 
these were followed 
by members of the 
imperial family, in- 
cluding ex-king Je- 
rome (brother of the 
great Napoleon), 
his son and daugh- 
ter, Prince Napoleon 
and Princess Ma- 
thilde. Theimperial 
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carriage, especially brought from Trianon, 
at Versailles, in which sat the emperor and 
empress, was guarded and accompanied 
by picked cavalcades and an entire regi- 
ment of the soldiery, with many bands 
of music playing their lively strains in 
the van and rear of the line of march. 
Their majesties were formally received at 
the grand entrance of Notre Dame and 
conducted to their seats on an impro- 
vised stand under a canopy near the altar. 
The consecrating ceremonies were officiat- 
ed by the arehbishop, amidst the large as- 
semblage of invited spectators, who were 
bedecked in their finest apparel and cost- 
liestornaments. When the religious func- 
tions had been completed, the emperor 
took the crowns presented to him and 
placed one on his own head and the other 
on the empress’ head, whereupon they 
descended into the church, and the return 
march was began through the military 
lines to the palace. The procession again 
passed along the quays, amidst the shout- 
ing multitudes that the troops and police 
had special charges to keep sharp eyes 
upon, for deadly, murderous attempts 
were feared by the newly incoronated 
pair and their special backers in rebuild- 
ing the throne of France. Thus, with 
the coronation scarcely over, commenced 
this monarch’s fear for his life, and not 
without cause, for very soon attempts 
were made on his life, and one of them, 
Orsini’s, came very near being success- 
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fully carried into practical execution. 

Nearly eighteen years afterward, Napo- 
leon 111.’s formidable rival, the old King 
William, of Prussia, enjoyed the festivity 
of his own proclaiming, or crowning, as 
emperor of Germany, at Versailles, within 
connon-shot of Notre Dame. The German 
coronation in France was due to the fort- 
une of war, and, as it occurred during the 
active besieging operations around Paris, 
it was a very informal affair, quickly des- 
patched, on account of the circumstances 
and exigencies of the times, with a purely 
military ceremony. One may say that 
his coronation as the first emperor of 
united Germany was exclusively a spe- 
cies of corporal’s guard transaction, that 
is, by a military will-power, uncontrolled 
by any direct consultation with the bulk 
of the German people, located on the other 
side of the Rhine. Even if he had been 
on German soil, their consent would not 
have been asked at the polls, as Napo- 
leon 11 asked that of his subjects, since 
German monarchism stands only on its 
«divine right’? claim. Barring its his- 
torical import, as the leading revolution- 
ary event of this century’s latter half, it 
was a very meagre spectacle, apparently 
cut out from the list of summary methods 
of chief-making in vogue in the middle 
ages, and magically tiansferred, January 
18, 1871, into Louis xIv.’s palace. Con- 
sidering the few that were present, the 
enthusiasm expressed around, aye, show- 


ered upon, the old king, then nearly sev- 
enty-four years of age, was tremendous, 
because the shouters were sincere, were 
possessed of strong voices, and were vic- 
torious soldiers. Yes, there was militar- 
ism in abundance present. A quarter 
million of soldiers were lying on their 
arms, within easy range, at beck and call; 
but not a particle of civilianism was vis- 
ible on the memorable scene, unless Bis- 
marck, in his gorgeous cuirassier uni- 
form, stood for it, and, looking at the big 
sabre he wore by his side, it scarcely ap- 
peared that he did. This imperial pro- 
claiming was done in the famous apart- 
ment of the Versailles palace, known as 
the «‘ Salle de Glaces.”’ 

On the morning of the 18th of January, 
all preparations having been made before- 
hand, the king was escorted by his high- 
est court and army officers into the room, 
which was packed with the princes of the 
royal family of Prussia and of the minor 
states of Germany, everyone being in 
grand uniform, and took his seat amidst 
the standing throng, on a stand specially 
erected, under a canopy. The coup d'ceil 
was at that moment strikingly suggestive 

—it looked like the worshipping at the 
altar of the god of war, and, to help the 
impression, the big cannon, employed in 
belching forth their projectiles against 
doomed Paris, just then started to bellow 
and thunder with fresh vigor. Military 
helmets, buttons, swords gathered around, 
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as many as the room could conveniently 
hold, and under them were recognized 
the leading princes, dignitaries and gen- 
erals. The princely leaders of the two 
armies fighting France were near to their 
aged father and uncle, and in front of his 
seat stood the great General Moltke, clean 
shaven and in trim, simple uniform; 
Count Bismarck (he was promoted to be 
prince for his share in the war),,in his 
conspicuous uniform, before mentioned; 
then the cabinet ministers, the princes of 
the blood royal, high generals, down to 
the simple lieutenants and a handful of 
private soldiers, admitted to complete the 
skeleton of the armed machinery. Of 
course, the war correspondents were on 
hand, to write their glowing budgets. 
The simple religious part was briefly per- 
formed by the Lutheran minister, and 
then the chancellor submitted formally 
the petition of the German princes, that 
his majesty should be pleased to become, 
and assume the crown as German em- 
peror. The king, with considerable feel- 
ing, expressed his gratitude and an- 
nounced his acceptance of the charge, 
when forthwith the united throng pro- 
claimed, in response to the official an- 
nouncement, ‘ Long life to ‘Emperor’ 
William!’’ The hurrahs were deafening 
in the closed room. ‘Hoch! hoch! ’’— 
the shouting lasted several minutes, and, 
after congratulations all around and a few 
special presentations, the play was ended 

and there was a German emperor to be 
announced by wire to the astonished 
Fatherland and the world at large, for the 
whole business had been kept secret from 
the public until the very morning of its 
occurrence. ‘The king drove back to the 
palace of the prefecture, where he lodged 
until the war was over, and until he re- 
turned home, to receive a laurel crown 
from the hands of Berlin maidens. 

Turn the view, now, upon a scene where 
this old-fashioned militarism never had a 
footing, and where the civil element has 
achieved an unparalleled triumph. Fora 
celebration such as the presidential in- 
auguration calls for, Washington is pecu- 
liarly fitted. Of late years, the city has 
been much improved and embellished, and 
today fairly claims to be the most beauti- 
ful in the land; its magnificent site and 
environment, inherited associations, and 
historical collections, combine to give it a 
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renown which is very reassuring for its 
permanent hold of the national favor. 
Foremost, the capitol has been amazingly 
benefited by a piece of extension-work 
that is very effective in its simplicity and 
grandeur. Formerly, there scarcely exist- 
ed an entrance to the city side of the 
building, which was surrounded by an 
unsightly earth-mound; now the city 
facade has a marble terrace and stairway, 
so extensive, simple and massive as to 
eclipse anything of the. kind among the 
edifices of Europe. The terrace extends 
around the.two marble wings in which 
sit the senate and the house. Ascent of 
the stairway, at the foot of which stands, 
very appropriately, the statue of Chief- 
Justice Marshall, is calculated to bring to 
mind the historical descriptions of the 
capitol in classic Rome, though these lead 
us to believe that the American work is 
more extensive. Pennsylvania avenue 
tallies with the new terrace, at one end, 
and with the handsome Greek architec- 
ture of the treasury, at the other. Acity 
post-office has been erected on ‘the ave- 
nue ’’—as Pennsylvania avenue is locally 
called—and it helps, in a measure, to 
cast out the ugly Center market, mis- 
takenly left on the same side. The Wash- 
ington monument, which is the highest 
in the world (555 feet), and built of blocks 
of marble, in the form of the obelisk shaft, 
is now complete. The Potomac marshes 
have been eliminated. Asphalt pave- 
ments are laid throughout the city, to the 
greater advancement of the cause of civil- 
ized quietude; trees have grown and 
others been planted; cleanliness is en- 
forced in the streets, and the comfortable 
aspect, the lively hustling, on all sides, 
are unmistakable evidences that the old 
Washington, which was only famous for 
its ugliness and magnificent distances, 
has vanished. 

The crowd that frequents the precincts 
of an inauguration is the jolliest and high- 
est in character of all crowds. It willingly 
looks upon itself as the cream of the na- 
tion, and squares its gait accordingly. It 
goes in for having an enjoyable time, re- 
gardless of inconveniences and setbacks, 
and secures it. It is brimful of a patriotic, 
curious ardor that can only be exhausted 
by attaining its objective points. In its 
fractional part of the sovereignty, it is 
ever ready to declare: ‘‘ We are the peo- 
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ple!’’ and no obstacle is allowed to stand 
in its way of seeing how a new president 
takes up his work. Invariably, it is a 
party crowd, that is to say, the dominant 
party gives tone and color to it, though 
thousands of the opposition are found 
lending their presence to swell its size. 
The latter are by no means disgruntled 
spectators, because they are too hopeful 
of their own party’s future victories, of 
its «turn next time." The feeling is in- 
tense throughout the celebration, culmi- 
nating when the president is in the act of 
taking the oath of office and delivering 
his discourse. Each of his constituents 
present virtually says within himself: 
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are with the utmost difficulty preserved 
by the policemen, owing to the eager- 
ness of the more anxious to break 
through the blockade and steal a peep 
up anddown. ‘The broad, decorated ave- 
nue then presents a living picture, such as 
no other city can boast of simply because 
no other possesses such a grand avenue, 
or can attract a like assemblage of peo- 
ple. The Washington scene is filled, from 
housetop to the narrow lane kept open in 
the middle of the thoroughfare, with a 
compact array of people, the bright and 
gay colors worn by the women and chil- 
dren agreeably contrasting with the neu- 
tral shades of the masculine habiliments. 


CORONATION OF MARIE DE MEDICIS. 


‘« Now, that is my oath, that is my speech 
—I'm in power!’’ Or, as openly pro- 
claimed : «I’m glad he’s in—the country 
is all right now!”’ It is this feeling that 
brings a vast throng from afar to Wash- 
ington, that exists in every state at the 
same time, but in front of the capitol it 
takes delight in exuberant manifesta- 
tions, hurrahing and waving of hats, 
sticks, umbrellas, or anything else ready 
to hand. 

Early in the morning of the fourth, 
Pennsylvania avenue overflows with the 
crowd, debarking from the trains ; an hour 
before noon it becomes blocked with the 
solid jam stretching from the White 
House to the Capitol. Traffic ceases, 
and the lines formed for the procession 


Every portion of the sidewalks, every 
house, window, balcony, niche and cor- 
ner, is crammed with smiling, chatting, 
applauding occupants on the tiptoe of ex- 
pectancy, and the improvised structures 
high above the sidewalks are similarly 
occupied. Negotiations for seats or stand- 
ing room in these privileged houses and 
improvised boxes are made in advance, 
sold and resold at ever-increasing figures, 
until at last they are knocked down at 
«fabulous rates,’’ according to the news- 
paper experts. For the one day a house 
will fetch in its year’s rent, and a mere 
room or large balcony will be a little 
treasure to owner or letter. Wealthy fam- 
ilies will pay uncommonly high in order 
to keep together while satisfying their 
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curiosity. The fluttering flags, the hum 
of voices reaching into a subdued roar, 
the hurrahs at short intervals, the inno- 
cent merriment caused by oft-repeated 
and vain attempts to cross the street, the 
infinite variety of odd characters, the fre- 
quent false alarms of «‘ here they come,”’ 
are leading features and incidents that 
must be seen to be adequately appreciat- 
ed. Midway is, of course, the choice part 
of the avenue, on account of the view be- 
ing thus afforded a fair sweep either way 
on the straight mile course, but the start- 
ing and terminal points rank high in fa- 
vor, and, for the rest, every bit of the in- 
tervening ground is tenanted, and to hold 
a foothold anywhere is accounted good 
luck. In this lively midst the small 
boy, young America, is triumphant: he 
sees ‘‘the president,’’ and sees him as well 
as anybody else, his ubiquitous eye being 
sure to catch the first step in public of 
the elect. 

The inauguration has now the fixed, 
accepted form of a public spectacle, with 
no varying tendencies save as to its pro- 
portions, which keep abreast with the 
census. The ceremonies are extremely 
simple, grand only in their simplicity ; 
there is no intricacy to bother, no pomp 
to awe, any of the participants. When 
allis in readiness at the White House, 
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the president steps into the official car- 
riage, and the president-elect mounts by 
his side, on the left, as the incumbent has 
the right of way, or precedence, until the 
hour of noon. Then the carriage, with 
escort in advance, and the full procession 
of soldiers and civilians following, pro- 
ceeds slowly down the avenue, up the 
capitol hill, to stop before the senate 
chamber, into which the distinguished 
couple are for awhile lost to the gaze of 
the outside public. The drive in the open, 
consuming nearly an hour, gives a fair 
opportunity for scanning their appearance 
and attitude. It is rather a trying posi- 
tion for the president, because, although 
he is about to be shorn of his high priv- 
ileges, etiquette requires him to do the 
honors of bowing and hat-lifting in re- 
sponse to the cheers addressed to his 
successor. 

After the swearing in of the vice-presi- 
dent before the senate, precisely at noon, 
the president, followed by the senators, 
leaves the senate chamber and takes up 
his position on the grand stand, under 
the public gaze, where, after the oath of 
office has been administered to him by 
the chief justice, he delivers his formal 
address. His speech is read, and the 
reading is long and tedious, because it is 
unheard except by the few who are im- 
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mediately around him, the leaders of his 
party and some of the eminences of the 
opposition. The grand stand is bright 
with the capital's élite and the diplomatic 
corps, and the grounds are packed with 
the cheering citizen-sovereigns. Propi- 
tious weather is an important matter 
during an inauguration, and as March 
is so uncertain, a change back to the first 
date, April 30, is the decided preference 
of the people of Washington. Ex-Presi- 
dent Harrison was installed amidst a 
very dismal, rainy spell that caused con- 
siderable lamentation and loss. When 
his speech is over, the president goes 
back over the same line of march to the 
mansion, but the procession, both going 
and coming, takes its own time and wins 
its own share of the public attention and 
applause. 

The senate sits in extra session to con- 
firm, during the day, the appointment of 
cabinet officers and others in high places. 
The house being off duty, the represent- 
atives flit through the streets, from hotel 
to hotel, discussing the situation and 
attending to their constituents who stand 
loaded with demands for favors and places. 
With so much stir and movement, the 
streets remain exceedingly lively the en- 
tireday. At night the customary inau- 
gural ball takes place in the large hall of 
the pension building, specially set apart 
and tastefully decorated for the purpose. 
The president attends it, and as there is 
a unanimous eagerness to see him, and 
shake his hand if possible, the ball is so 
largely patronized as to be converted from 
a dancing affair into a general reception ; 
grand preparations are made for it, 
and, despite all its disagreeabilities, it 
continues to be the proper caper, term in, 
term out. 

The inaugural receptions at the White 
House are more hasty than brilliant, but 
they are closely attended, especially by 
the political and social leaders who find it 
more important to be on intimate or good 
terms with its chief. At least nine out 
of every ten among the callers upon a 
president during the first few months after 
he is in office, are solicitors. His presence 
is gained by besieging congressmen at the 
head of swarms of individuals, either 
single or in battalions, asking something, 
an appointment, a permit, or ‘<a little visit 
to our town.’’ It is only after this rush 
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has slacked up, and the usual tenor of its 
ways has been resumed, that the White 
House can be put in the proper shape for 
receptions, dinners and other state enter- 
tainments. 

Much of ‘‘ the rush”? is necessarily inci- 
dental to the incoming of an administra- 
tion, and in no respect does it approximate 
to a disgraceful proceeding, as is usually 
charged by the ‘‘outs’’ speedily bent on 
manufacturing the well-known article 
called «political capital.’’ Washington 
has been too long trained in decorum to 
tolerate any attack on the proprieties, and 
it is backed in this by the government 
standing on guard and fully armed. The 
society clustered around the White House 
and the capitol adheres firmly, in the in- 
tercourse of official life, to the rules of 
courtesy, which were established during 
the earlier administrations. Etiquette is 
set up as a most important matter, and is 
strictly observed in visiting between per- 
sonages and families of different rank in 
the little government world. It is custom- 
ary to exchange an enormous number of 
formal visits in the beginning of every ad- 
ininistration ; new acquaintances have to 
be made, old ones taken leave of. 

As the years glide by, the capital’s 
society is growing more and more pol- 


ished, losing roughness, gaining easi- 
ness. It was almost entirely of a tran- 


sient character, formerly, when a fresh set 
of folks came with succeeding adminis- 
trations ; this has been changed by the 
flocking and permanent residence of edu- 
cated, wealthy settlers, representing every 
portion of the country. They enjoy the 
pleasant climate, the libraries, museums, 
historical archives, the official facilities, 
the enlarged social circle, the refined, 
quiet life of this pre-eminently national- 
American city. The bracing game of poli- 
tics is constantly being played before them 
and they are thus enabled to take a share 
in discussing it, while watching the main 
players in person as they proceed 
with the business. It is the political 
center, but party asperities are not al- 
lowed to interfere with social ameni- 
ties. And about inauguration time Wash- 
ington is most attractive, for the mo- 
ment a little court of republican patent, 
which is to say, a totally different brand 
from that of the effete royalties and no- 
bilities, 
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BERLINERS. 
By FRIEDRICH SPIELHAGEN. 


the celebrated «+ Conver- 
sations with Eckermann,’’ 
Goethe says of his friend, the 
musician Zelter (whose memory 
has been preserved to posterity 
by this friendship, like a mos- 
quito in the amber): ‘‘ He ap- 
pears on short acquaintance 
very bold—nay, at times, even 
atriflerude. But that is only 
externally. I know scarcely 
: anyone who can be so delicate as Zelter. 
A VLA And then it must not be forgotten that 
vz. he has lived for more than half a.century in 
serge =6CBerlin. There, as I have perceived, lives so 
eS bold a race of people that one does not get very 
oe far with delicacy; but one must have hair on 
Ge his teeth, and now and then be somewhat rude, in order 
to keep one’s head above water.”’ 
Goethe scarcely knew Berlin at all. Only once did he 
spend a couple of weeks in the city. Cuvier is said to have boasted: ««Give me one 
bone and I will reconstruct the whole animal.’’ Zelter was that bone, and Goethe 
reconstructed from him the Berliner with that profound power of divination which 
is the exclusive gift of genius. 
Yes, it is true, in Berlin lives a bold race of people whose physical basis is a very 
solid one. Otherwise they would scarcely be bold. The Berliner loves hearty and 
abundant meals, which he washes down with the requisite quantity of beer. Peas 
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and sauerkraut with pig’s feet, eels with 
cucumber salad, and other dishes which 
would present insufferable difficulties to 
a delicate stomach, are to him the high- 
est culinary delights, which his domestic 
table and even the bills of fare of the bet- 
ter restaurants are expected to offer him 
at least once a week. In return he is 
ready to work hard and to take little note 
of wind and weather. No sooner has the 
spring sun made its first timid attempts 
to warm the atmosphere than the Berlin- 
er is to be seen sitting on the sidewalk 
before the restaurants and beer gardens, 
heedless of the chilly wind which gambols 
about his rubicund nose. Only when the 
mercury in the thermometer takes a sus- 
picious drop towards zero* does the cab- 
man resolve to exchange his open cabrio- 
let for a closed coupé, and the excellent 
bourgeois and-artisan is of opinion that a 
Sunday picnic without rain is no picnic at 
all. Of river picnics this is especially 
true. The Berliner is particularly fond of 
these ; and the Spree’s sister stream, the 
Havel, forms in its winding course broad 
lakes, at short distances from the city, 
offering admirable opportunities for this 
favorite amusement. They offer also the 
opportunity to drown, of which, unhap- 
pily, a disproportionately large number 
avail themselves. For though the Ber- 
liner loves the water, he has no sort of 
familiarity with it, and being a land-lub- 
ber, has but slight chance of acquiring it. 
Only, being by nature bold, he has no 
conception of the danger, or plunges, per- 
haps, purposely into it, whereupon danger 
only too often makes use of the privilege 
which the proverb attributes to it. 

I ought, however, to remark in this con- 
nection, that our foolhardy land rat is not 
without aquatic talent, which may enable 
him in time to accomplish his metamor- 
phosis into a water rat. To belong to a 
rowing or sailing club is for the young 
well-to-do banker or merchant de rigueur, 
and he often carries off the laurels of 
victory in regattas, not only upon his own 
inland seas, but also upon the waters of 
the Baltic and the North sea. To culti- 
vate the noble art of gymnastics is his 
duty as a German, and he is nothing 
loath to travel, in autumn and winter, 
league upon league, to some region which 
he has leased at an exorbitant price as 
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*Reaumur thermometer, thirty-two degrees Fahrenheit 
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hunting preserves, because an obscure 
myth is current that, a hundred years 
ago, there is said to have been roebucks, 
hares and partridges there. It is also 
notable that the sport of horseback-riding 
is largely on the increase. Fifty, forty, 
or even thirty years ago, no one but cav- 
alry officers were seen in the saddle, and 
a lady on horseback (unless she might 
chance to be a princess who, like the 
royal guards, rode, so to speak, ex- 
officio) was a phenomenon, Whoever now- 
adays promenades in the Thiergarten 
on a beautiful spring, summer or autumn 
morning, will have to be on the lookout 
when he crosses the bridle paths ; for they 
swarm with single horsemen and caval- 
cades, toward which the fair sex contrib- 
utes a goodly proportion. And _ these 
equestrians are largely people in civil life, 
with their wives, daughters and sisters. 
The primeval Germanic love of the horse 
and all that concerns him, is bred in the 
bone of this «‘ bold race of men,’’ and re- 
awakens, as soon as they have acquired 
sufficient prosperity toindulge their tastes. 
Although at the Charlottenburg races, 
which are continued almost during the 
entire year, only the most prosperous 
minority, and particularly the officers of 
the corps, are actively enlisted, the popu- 
lace at large manifest their interest by 
their presence in enormous crowds, and by 
the passionate eagerness with which they 
follow the events of the track and cheer 
their favorites among the horsemen whose 
names are as familiar to them as those of 
Robin Hood or Fra Diavalo to their con- 
temporaries of the upper social strata. 
You may imagine, then, the surprise, the 
terror, the grief which took possession of 
all Berlin, when in the recent distance 
races between the Austro-Hungarian and 
the Prussian officers, it became apparent 
that the latter had been beaten—in spite 
of the fact that it is exactly as far from 
Berlin to Vienna as from Vienna to Ber- 
lin. The difference in the altitude of the 
two cities above the sea did, however, 
operate in favor of the foreign gentlemen. 
Nevertheless, the Berlinersin no wise gave 
vent to their disappointment and chagrin, 
but greeted the victors with an effusive 
enthusiasm that, to be sure, was not en- 
tirely due to that «‘delicacy’’ which 
Goethe fancied was hidden under old Zel- 








ter’s rough exter- 
ior. But of that oth- 
er and hidden foun- 
tain I shall have 
occasion to speak 
later. 

In the present 
chapter, however, 
belongs the hearty, 
undisguised delight 


of the Berliner in all things military. 
You know, we have here in Germany 
universal military duty, which applies 
no less to the son of the prince than 
to the poorest plowman. 
that this institution exerts a terribly (7 
depressing effect upon trade and in- 
dustry, and upon the whole economic 
welfare of the people. 
screw without any end. 
or two the Imperial government comes 
before parliament with demands for 
more money for the army; and it is 
not only Liberals which this shud- 
dering prospect fills with melancholy 
forebodings. I have even seen high fi 
military officers shake their heads, and heard them 
say: ‘* This can’t go on much longer. Our nation, 
cannot, for any length of time, 
endure the oppressive burden of a perpetual prepar- 
ation for war. It is notour fault. France and Russia 
are responsible for it. 
Rather the horror of a double war than the misery 
of peace armed to the teeth.”’ 

These gentlemen forget, however, that war has the 
bad habit, not to be the father of peace, but rather of 
a new war, and that, accordingly, the rescue from this 
circulus vitiosus is to be sought in another direction. 
But I am drifting into the region of politics, which 
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It is true 


It is like a 
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I was determined to eschew. I only wished to call 
attention to the strange contradiction, that a nation 
may regard a certain institution as a terrible burden 
and yet take the greatest delight init. The Berliner 
revels in this contradiction. He condemns every new 
military law in the boldest terms; he is angry, and 
makes the bitterest witticisms on the hauteur of the 
officers ; but if, in the same moment, a regiment 
comes marching up the street, with martial music, 
he will jump up from his work 
or his beer, rush to the window 
or, perhaps, into the street, and, 
with all his soul, glory in the 
spectacle. He has himself played 
his part on that stage, and, if he 
is in the reserves or the militia, 
may any day be called upon to 
resume his place. Accordingly, 
he is not only a sympathetic, but 
a critical observer, who under- 
stands perfectly well how the 
thing ought to be done. And 
woe to the passing troop, if its 
bearing is lax and the manceuvres 
have not the right snap! 

Nothing can afford a 
more striking proof of 
the intense love of the 
Berliner for the soldier’s 
profession, than the fact 
that it does not in the 
least interfere with his 
political faith. His 
member of parliament 
may thunder as much 
as he likes, in the 


then, let them have it. 














Reichstag, against the abuses of militar- 
ism; that doesn’t prevent the socialist 
from sacrificing a forenoon, in order to 
witness, in dust and heat, a parade on the 
Tempelhof field, or to trot for hours after 
the troops, returning to their city barracks. 
If, for the nonce, the young emperor (as 
he loves to do) has assumed the command 
of one of the regiments, and comes riding 
up the long Friedrichstrasse, surrounded 
by his glittering staff of generals and ad- 
jutants, then there is no end of cheering 
and jubilation. How the man who cries 
hurrah for his ‘‘war lord’’ and simul- 
taneously expends enthusiasm on ‘the 
international republic ’’ manages to recon- 
cile his sentiments, heaven only knows. 
More rational (though it sounds sufficient- 
ly paradoxical) was what a friend of mine 
recently related, who, as a major, had 
participated in the war of 1870, against 
France. ‘‘ My battalion,’’ he said, ‘‘con- 
sisted almost exclusively of Berliners, of 
whom at least one-half were socialists. 
Not a few I suspected of being anarchists 
by conviction, and this suspicion of mine 
was fully justified. A considerable num- 
ber of them were notorious rowdies, who, 
at home, were in continual conflict with 
the police. But never have I commanded 
better soldiers, and I am inclined to be- 
lieve that better soldiers are nowhere to 
be found. That, to be sure, sounds very 
strange, but is, perhaps, not so strange as 
it sounds. Here there was no question of 
a mere military spectacle, the noise and 
splendor of which dazzle the senses, so 
that the deeper conviction is overwhelmed. 
It was a question, if not of Germany's 
existence, at least of her honor, which the 
French, in wanton arrogance, had vent- 
ured to assail; and on this point the most 
fanatic revolutionist and the most stub- 
born conservative are perfectly agreed. 
This is a question which the war of ’70 
has once for all settled, and which those 
ought to take to heart who fancy that in 
the next war the furious conflict of polit- 
ical parties will make Germany an easier 
prey to a foreign enemy.”’ 

Accordingly, the great inventor of 
winged words, who uttered in the Reichs- 
tag the memorable phrase, ‘«‘ The German 
fears no one but his God,”’ spoke out of the 
very heart of his people. He would, per- 


haps, have hit still closer to the mark if, 
instead of the German, he had said the 
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Berliner—except in so far as the Berliner’s 
fear of God has never been conspicuous. 
Or, if he possesses it, he certainly does 
not outwardly make much show of it— 
perhaps because he cherishes the con- 
viction that God scrutinizes the heart, and 
that those who cry ‘ Lord, Lord,’’ are not 
necessarily on the road to heaven. At all 
events, no extreme religious movement 
has the least chance of success with him, 
and if General Booth had known Berlin, 
as it is, he would surely have remained at 
home. ‘‘Le rire est un enfant nu,’’ says 
Balzac; but it is also a Goliath, who can 
put a whole Salvation army to flight. 

Even if the Berliner is not a regular 
church-goer, nay, is inclined to play the 
part of the unbelieving Thomas—perhaps 
that of a pagan or an atheist—he is, for 
all that, a good Christian, and demon- 
strates the fact whenever an appeal is 
made to his practical charity. Whether 
the place be Murcia, Ischia or Hamburg 
—wherever the elements have vented their 
fury upon the population—instantly re- 
lief committees are constituted in Berlin, 
and their appeals are never in vain. 
There is not a theater which will not ar- 
range an extra performance for the benefit 
of the sufferers; charity concerts are 
given; subscription lists are covered with 
large, small and even the very smallest 
figures, of which the former may often b2 
intended for show, while the latter almost 
always have the full worth of the widow's 
mite. 

But to return to Bismarck’s winged 
word. It is, properly speaking, only a 
paraphrase of the vulgar Berlin saying, 
‘©To be afraid will never do,’’ or of an- 
other, which, to an American, may per- 
haps, have a frivolous sound, but which, 
in the mouth of the Berliner, is perfectly 
harmless: ‘The first commandment is, 
‘Thou shalt not allow thyself to be 
bluffed.’ ’’ This saying finds a drastic il- 
lustration in the exclamation of the 
baker’s wife: «‘ When the stove sneezes, 
I say, ‘God bless you!’ — but astonished 
I am not.”’ 

The ordinary Berliner does not know 
your phrase, ‘‘ Take it coolly;’’ but if he 
did, he would heartily endorse it. I do 
not mean to insinuate that his mental 
temperature is always in the neighbor- 
hood of zero; but sure it is that his soul 
does not love a high temperature and pro- 
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tects itself against it as would a consid- 
erate critic. For the Berliner is, in an 
eminent sense, acritic. Without criticism 
he can not live, and he applies it to 
everything, great and small, extraordi- 
nary and commonplace. But, unhappily, 
criticism, particularly when it is ruth- 
lessly practiced, has a decided tendency 
to turn and twist, to snuff and sniff at the 
great and the eminent, until it is success- 
fully lowered to the level of the small and 
commonplace. The Berliner has no sym- 
pathy with Carlyle’s hero-worship. He 
is of opinion that ‘everywhere water is 
used for boiling;’’ and he has a large 
share of the philosophy of the valet de 
chambre to whom the hero is no hero be- 
cause he is accustomed to see him in 
dressing-gown and slippers. A man must 
be a person of tremendous consequence to 
appear imposing to the Berliner, and even 
then it will be to his advantage to have, 
or to be able to assume, a plain and un- 
ostentatious demeanor and appearance. 
Frederick William 1., the father of Fred- 
erick the Great, tyrant though he was, 
from the top of his head to the soles of his 
feet, has, through his rough straightfor- 
wardaess, become a popular figure in the 
Berliner’s memory. One day, as he was 
riding through the streets, he saw two 
citizens timidly slip around a corner. In- 
stantly he gallops after them, commands 
them to stop, and asks: ‘«‘Why do you 
run away from me?’’ «We are so ter- 
ribly afraid of your Majesty !’’ the fright- 
ened fellows replied. Promptly the royal 
bamboo riding-whip whizzes about their 
ears and descends upon their crooked 
backs, and with each blow the wrathful 
king cries: ‘‘ But you are to love me, d—— 
you! You are to love me!’’ 

That, the Berliner recognizes as flesh 
of his flesh, bone of his bone. That is 
the principal thing. Even though the old 
Berserkir ordered the innocent Katte to 
be shot, and accomplished no end of mis- 
chief and misery with his gigantic toy, the 
Potsdam Guards—-whoever is so thorough- 
ly in earnest both as to loving and thrash- 
ing, is a man after the Berliner’s heart. 
On the other hand, before he can learn to 
love his Frederick the Great, the hero 
must become ‘Old Fritz,’’ with a long 


cane, cocked hat, a tobacco nose, and his 
greyhounds gambolling about his jack- 
And Bismarck and Molkte! 


boots. If 
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they are not great, who is? And still they 
have, in the Berliner’s eyes, added fully a 
cubit to their greatness, the iron chancel- 
lor, by his long pipe, which, after the 
official dinners, steamed away cosily and 
unceremoniously under the top-loftiest 
noses; ‘‘the great silent one,’’ by the 
antique simplicity of his character, and the 
touching modesty with which, as an old 
man of almost ninety, he quietly walked 
through the crowded streets, as if he were 
not the world-renowned battle designer, 
but a plain officer, like a thousand others. 

Then there is another quality which, 
because he himself possesses it in an 
unusual degree, may make a man popu- 
lar with the Berliner, even though in 
other respects he may be better equipped 
for unpopularity. This may be confident- 
ly said, for instance, of Frederick Wil- 
helm 1v.; and what, in spite of all, has 
kept him inthe Berliner’s memory in 
rather a favorable light, is due solely to 
this one quality. He possessed, in an em- 
inent degree, wit. 

Wit is the Berliner’s forte and his foible. 
He cannot resist a witticism, even if it be 
at hisownexpense. Asa matter of course, 
he prefers to make it at somebody else’s 
expense, but the prime consideration is 
that a witticism is perpetrated—that wit- 
ticisms chase each other like shooting 
stars on St. Bartholomew's night. That 
may sound a trifle exaggerated ; but it is 
not at allso. It is incredible how many 
witticisms are in circulation in Berlin, 
and astounding with what speed they fly 
from one end of the city tothe other. The 
witty saying which yesterday was uttered 
on the stock exchange may be heard to- 
day at the cab stands. Everybody de- 
lights in it, and is ready to carry it fur- 
ther. -Harmless these witticisms are not 
apt to be; on the contrary, they have a 
decided tendency to be malicious ; and they 
frequently achieve their success by their 
cutting severity. But the Berliner insists 
upon this, that they must be good, as wit- 
ticisms—that, like a feathered arrow, they 
must hit the bull’s eye. Ifa bad one, now 
and then, is repeated, he manifests his 
displeasure by a long-drawn ‘‘ Oh-h-h.”’ 
This ominous sound is even heard in the 
theaters, nay, perhaps, most frequently 
there—and woe to the author intending 
to be witty, who has the misfortune to 
hear, repeatedly, in the course of a first 
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performance, the echo of this terrible 
sound. He may be sure that his play 
will be ‘‘ hissed off the boards,’’ with fifes 
and bugles, as the Berliner usually adds, 
by way of emphasis. 

Manifestly, this appreciation of a ten- 
dency to wit is an integral element of the 
critical talent with which I credited the 
Berliner—the small change, as it were, in 
which this talent is expended in the daily 
commerce of life. No one has time to 
prepare a leading article concerning this 
or that person or affair, and he, therefore, 
dismisses them with a witticism. Why 
enter upon a long argument to prove that 





the column of victory on the Kénigsplatz 
(in commemoration of the wars of ’64, ’66 
and ’70 to ’71) is esthetically considered a 
failure? Its nickname, ‘the asparagus of 
victory,’’ expresses all that briefly and 
pithily. Why undertake laboriously to 
deduce from a man’s speeches and actions 
that he is—but here Pallas Athene pulls 
me gently by the hair and whispers in 
my ear: ‘‘He who writes for a foreign 
journal should bear in mind that caution 
is the mother of wisdom.’’ It is a fact, 
however, that no thing or person is to the 
Berliner too exalted, too clothed with 
majesty, to become the target of his wit. 
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Nay, it may be asserted that the more ex- 
alted the thing or the person is, or fancies 
himself to be, the more thickly will the 
arrows of wit fly about his ears and the 
more keenly barbed will they be. If 


these shafts cast a shadow, like material 
ones, certain exalted personages in Ber- 
lin would find themselves in the unhappy 





IN THE THIERGARTEN. 


plight of the Spartans at Thermopyle, 
and might go about their business with- 
out ever being troubled by the sunshine. 

That in a city, the spiritual atmosphere 
of which is such, the comic journals joy- 
ously prosper, is scarcely to be wondered 
We have an abundance of them, and 


at. 
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be 
found among them, they produce gener- 
ally speaking, exemplary work in the sa- 
tirical vein, both in words and pictures. 
I say purposely in the satirical, not the 


though many a blunderbuss may 


humorous vein. The jolly and harmless 
laugh which greets us so delightfully in 
the Munich Fliegende Blatter, does not 
come quite naturally to the 
Berliner. The patron saint 
of that famous journal 
might well be the good- 
natured, but with all his 
mischief, kind-hearted au- 
thor of The Vicar of Wake- 
field. The editors of the 
Berlin Kladderadatsch, Die 
Wespe, Der Ulk, etc., are 
wont to dip their pens into 
the ink which the bilious 
dean of St. Patrick used 
when he wrote his Travels 
of Gulliver. Swift’s Trav- 
els are not food for babes, 
nor are the Berlin comic 
journals. I know good 
people who cross them- 
selves thrice at the very 
» mention of them. They 
s need not be particularly 
pious folk; but rather del- 
P icately organized souls 
whoeasily contract a moral 
influenza in a more inclem- 
ent spiritual atmosphere, 
and whose nerves are un- 
pleasantly affected by the 
electrically overcharged 
condition of the social air. 
For one must, to use 
Goethe's phrase, have hair 
»on one’s teeth in order to 
live and prosper comfort- 
» ably in Berlin. He who 
has none will never quite 
be able to take his ease 
here, and will do well, as 
soon as possible, to shake 
the dust of the Friedrich 
and the Leipsic streets from 
his feet. Many of my literary friends 
have done that, and thanked God when 
again they could breathe the fresh aro- 
matic air of the Thuringian mountains or 
the Bavarian Alps. The air of Berlin is 
too charged with dramatic intensity to 
afford a congenial climate for the idle. 














The Berliner is no Tityrus of the Ver- 
gilian eclogue who, reposing under the 
shady roof of the beeches, lures from 
his flute sweet pastoral tunes. He loves 
rather the strife and tumult of the market 
place. He is, in an eminent degree a po- 
litical character. Prince Bismarck would 
not agree to that—or he would not have 
agreed to it (now he is said to have 
changed his mind about a good many 
things), so long as he was still the om- 
nipotent Jupiter in Germany, and thun- 
dered his ‘‘quos ego,’’ at the parties of 
the opposition, no matter of what shade 
and color. At most, he would have let 
the Berliner pass for a would-be politician, 
and might even as such have accorded 
hima high rank. But unjustly so. The 
Berliner has a pronounced talent for poli- 
tics and has industriously cultivated and 
developed this talent since ’48, when he 
made his first crude experiments. That by 
dint of this cultivation he finds himself 
constantly in the opposition, is an inev- 
itable consequence of his character as men 
have learned to knowit. ‘Yes’’ he can 
only utter with difficulty, but «« No”’ with 
the greatest ease. And if even it should 
occur to the government to turn liberal— 
and that is sure to come to pass as soon 
as the squaring of the circle has been 
accomplished, and perpetual motion has 
been invented—I would be willing to 
take my oath that the Berliner would 
plunge head over ears into conservatism. 
As matters now stand, he cannot help be- 
ing a liberal. He sends liberals into the 
municipal council, the Prussian House 
of Representatives and the Reichstag. 
And the liberalism of his representations 
must not be of bleaching color; it must 
be dyed in the wool. No will-o’-the-wisp 
national liberalism! No, unflinching prog- 
ress, or three cheers for socialism, with- 
out further ado. That is the shibboleth 
of thousands upon thousands in Berlin, 
and the breach through which their trust- 
ed leaders make their way into the legis- 
latures grows year by year broader. You 
will be having the same experience be- 
yond the sea, when you have less elbow- 
room than you have now. We, in the 
old world—thanks to our thousand-year- 
old civilization and the consequent press- 
ure of population—have none, nay, not a 
foot’s breadth, and we must have air, or 
we shall smother. Who would not prefer 
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the former of these alternatives to the 
latter? And soit must be. How are we 
to escape the calamity? This is the great 
German, nay, I may say, the great Eu- 
ropean question, which far transcends the 
question of nationality, even though it 
may for the present seem to be involved 
with the latter. 

I should not venture to assert that the 
Berliner has sounded all the depths of 
these problems and would be able to ex- 
press himself concerning them with the 
knowledge and acuteness of a Henry 
George. But he occupies himself most 
earnestly with them, and grasps especial- 
ly political situations and eventualities 
with a quick and sure insight. He is very 
well aware what, in the present state of 
things, the white czar of Russia, who is 
ogling at France, and the king of Italy, 
who holds faithfully to the Dreibund, are 
worth to him, and he knows how to give 
his comparative estimation the most dras- 
tic expression. Let the « Little Father "’ 
(as once actually happened) drive through 
the streets, and not a hand stirs, not a hat 
is raised. And then comes King Humbert 
along, with his beautiful Queen Margue- 
rite: instantly the city covers itself, in the 
streets and squares through which the 
royal guests are to pass, with gay ban- 
ners, garlands and carpets; in appro- 
priate places splendid triumphal arches 
rise over night; at the Brandenburg gate 
the magistrates, in robes of office, tarry 
with a company of young ladies in white 
garments, to greet their majesties; the 
streets are black with people, who, as the 
royal party drives or gallops past them, 
ery ‘‘Hurrah!”’ and «Eviva!’’ and wave 
hats, handkerchiefs and parasols, with all 
the energy of which an enthusiastic multi- 
tude is capable. For one of those apparent 
contradictions of character in which the 
Berliner excels is, with lightning abrupt- 
ness, to exchange his cold-blooded phlegm 
with a seething warmth and fervor. Sim- 
ilarly, the want of delicacy of which 
Goethe complained, does not prevent 
twenty willing hands from promptly seiz- 
ing hold of the cab-horse which has fallen 
upon the asphalt and helping him upon 
his legs again; nor does it prevent a 
crowd of good Samaritans from gathering 
about a poor old woman who has fallen 
in a fit, whereupon one—such a one rare- 
ly fails to appear—opens his purse, in 
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order to give a good example to the rest, 
and the sum total of the collection is 
handed over to the guard who conveys 
the poor creature home or to the hospital. 

These curious contradictions in the 
character of the Berlin populace would 
scarcely be intelligible, if we did not 
knowof howmany perfectly heterogeneous 
elements it is made up. The fundamental 
stock formed, ofcourse, the autochthonous 
Mark Brandenburger—that bold fellow 
who, indeed, must have had hair on his 
teeth, if through a thousand toilsome 
years he was to redeem the requisite field, 
garden and meadow-land from his miser- 
able waste of sand and swamp. He was 
much inclined to perform this labor of 
civilization in his own slow and thorough 
way, and with his crabbed peasant and 
bourgeois pigheadedness make life as sour 
as possible to the immigrated Hohenzol- 
lerns, who fancied they might accelerate 
the business with a livelier South-German 
tempo. But in the course of time he grew 
accustomed to the ways of the new rulers, 
and they to his ways, and they set to 
work together to perform that long series 
of illustrious deeds which resulted in the 
growth of the Prussian state out of Mark 
Brandenburg, the mighty German empire 
out of the Prussian state, and out of the 
former fishing village the capital of this 
great empire. 

I have been told by country people— 
and it must bea fact—that the apparently 
sterile sand of Mark Brandenburg only re- 
quires a sufficient amount of manure and 
water to be transformed into the most ex- 
cellent cultivable mould. I might say 
the same—mutatis mutandis—of the orig- 
inal stock of the population. I cannot 
surmise what it would have accomplished, 
if it had depended only upon itself; but 
one thing is sure, and that is, that the re- 
sult would have been very different and 
far less enjoyable, without the admixture 
of the alien and foreign elements with 
which it is now long since amalgamated 
into one Corinthian metal. As, happily, 
I am not writing a history of Berlin civil- 
ization, I may content myself with recall- 
ing the hospitality with which the city 
opened its gates to the Salzburg exiles 
and the French Huguenots. There are 
people—and not a few—who are of opinion 
that the aforesaid gates ought to have 
been locked and bolted with double bolts 


when the stream of Jews from Silesia and 
Poland came rushing, in ever broader and 
loftier waves, down upon the city in the 
Brandenburg sand. I do not share this 
sentiment. The university is, obviously, 
of my way of thinking, for it has many 
Jewish scholars in its faculties; likewise 
the practitioners of medicine, the lawyers, 
authors, musicians and artists, all of 
which professions are largely recruited 
from the Jewish fraction of the population; 
and last, but not least, the stock ex- 
change, which is simply dominated by 
Jewish financiers. ‘‘ And all at our ex- 
pense!’’ shout the Anti-Semites; and the 
Germanic -Christian competitors of the 
Jews in various branches of business, who 
are driven to the wall, join in the hue and 
cry. I say: Maxima nostra culpa! Why 
are you so far less persevering, thrifty 
and frugal? Why are you such inferior 
arithmeticians? If the constantly increas- 
ing influence of the Semitic element is to 
you a punishment, then you must admit 
that it is a righteous one. And do not 
forget that «« whom God loveth, he chas- 
teneth.’’ Perhaps you were much in need 
of this Jewish penitential scourge. You 
resemble the Athenians, whom Socrates 
compared to a good, but rather indolent 
horse. Only think of it—the mercurial, 
enterprising Athenians like a lazy horse! 
And Socrates knew his people. You see, 
then, how much is required to satisfy the 
demands which a wise man exacts of his 
fellow-citizens, if they are to march at the 
head of the procession. 

In addition to this immigration (which 
is already part of history) of people of dif- 
ferent nationality, race and faith, we have 
also to consider the continuous stream of 
native Germans who, with perfect liberty 
of migration, pour from all parts of the 
kingdom, down upon the capital. Espe- 
cially abundant has this contribution been 
since 1870—since the French milliards 
failed to relieve the distress of the peas- 
antry, and the American policy of pro- 
tection has closed the Silesian and Saxon 
factories, and thousands upon thousands 
of poor, homeless people have thronged 
to Berlin, only too often to become the 
prey to that irremediable misery from 
which they were trying to escape. In 
addition to them we have thousands who 
expect to greatly improve their financial 
condition, which, though not bad, is mod- 
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AT THE CHARLOTTENBURG RACES. 


est, because the great city offers more 
opportunities for advancement than their 
provincial towns. Of these, too, only too 
many reckon without their host. Then 
we have the army of soldiers of fortune to 
whom the great capital is a roulette board, 
upon whose rouge ou noir they are ready 
to stake their last five-dollar bill. And, 
finally, we have well-to-do Philistines 
who have made their fortunes and look 
forward to their life in Berlin as an un- 
ending series of amusements. The num- 
ber of these imprudent people is, how- 
ever, not great. But the greater is the 
number of officials and officers of every 
rank and category, whose presence is 
required in constantly increasing hosts, 
by the different imperial and Prussian 
niinistries, and the authorities of the 


army, the province, the city, ete. Is 
it any wonder, then, that the population 
here at least trebled itself in one genera- 
tion? And there is, moreover, a legend 
current, that there are no more any abor- 
iginal natives in Berlin; but all are im- 
migrants. That, to be sure, isa humorous 
exaggeration. But how often I have 
found myself in a company, where among 
thirty or forty persons, only two or three 
were native Berliners ! 

However, this curious disproportion is 
much more frequent in the so-called good 
society than elsewhere ; and concerning 
this, I wish, before concluding, to say a 
few words. Preliminarily it should be ob- 
served, that the Berliners of all sorts and 
conditions are, without exception, an ex- 
ceedingly sociable people, and however 
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court) the numerous 
: English nobility and 
: the countless host of 
Austro-Hungarian 
magnates are not ad- 
mitted. The real Prus- 
sian grandees are of 
sparse growth, and 
usually prefer, even in 
the winter, to remain 
on their estates ; and 
even if they move to 
Berlin during the sea- 
son, they never make 








RUSSIAN NECESSITY AS TREATED BY FRANCES SYMPATHY, 


different the tone, the demeanor and the 
manners may be, the need of social con- 
verse and intercourse is great and urgent. 
It would surely be a profitable undertak- 
ing to describe how the people of Berlin 
amuse themselves on their joint sum- 
mer excursions, the participants in which 
often run up into the thousands, and the 
like of which probably are to be found no- 
where else in the world. But I cannot 
here draw upon my own experience. Nor 
should I be able to say what they do, 
or how they conduct themselves in their 
gigantic beer and coffee gardens, and 
other places, which may be modest 
erlough, but often, as regards decorative 
equipment, are all that can be desired. 
I shall have to confine myself to that 
large and yet relatively small circle with 
which I am personally acquainted. 

For it is the case here, as in every 
other great city, that within that part of 
the population which may count itself 
as belonging to soci- 


any great display. 
The court must, ac- 
cordingly, faute de mieux, get along with 
its military and official nobility, the num- 
ber of which (especially as regards the 
former) are legion. As in the days of 
our Prince Imperial, and later Emperor 
Friedrich, I participated in many a court 
festival, I can testify that this legion, 
in their glittering uniforms, present a 
magnificent spectacle, and that so large 
a collection of stately and handsome 
men scarcely could be found togé@ther in 
any festal hall in Christendom. Thus, 
in other great cities, as in Berlin, the va- 
rious sets of society resemble (in exactly 
the same way, or approximately the same 
way) neighboring islands, the inhabitants 
of which are obliged, for better or for 
worse, to keep up a more or less active in- 
tercourse, but, on the whole, remain apart 
and prefer to remain apart. Only that, 
in Berlin, society people are more social 
‘among themselves’’ than, as far as I 
know, in London, Paris, New York or 





ety in the conven- 
tional sense, coteries 
are formed which 
more or less rigidly 
guard their exclus- 
iveness towards each 
other. As regards 
the society of the 
court, this exclusive- 
ness belongs, as a 
matter of course, to 
its prerogatives. 
This is equally the 
case in London and 
Vienna, only with the 
difference that with 
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any other large city. In all those various 
sets, one party follows close upon the 
heels of another, during the entire season, 
which opens with the beginning of Novem- 
ber and often continues to the middle of 
March. To each of these parties, with 
exception of the rather infrequent «open 
evenings,’’ special invitations are re- 
quired. Ofcourse, a great many dinners, 
both official and non-official, are given; 
but by far the greater number of parties 
are confined to the evening, and—that is 
the principal thing—include 
a well-appointed supper, 
which rarely occupies less 
than two hours of the time 
at the disposal of the com- 
pany. That is enough to 
drive people to despair who 
at six or seven o'clock have 
sat down to dinner. But 
comparatively few are in 
this predicament. Others 
have dined at two, three or 
four o'clock, and, as the 
hostess never can know how 
many of her guests have 
eaten and how many are 
hungry, she will not take 
the chance of having the 
latter suffer for the sake of 
the former, and offers, there- 
fore, a sumptuous supper, 
with soand so many courses 
and the proper wines, among 
which the champagne must 
not be wanting. It is not 
to be denied that this style 
of hospitality has, among 
many others, the disadvantage of being 
very expensive—a circumstance which 
weighs so much the more heavily, because 
the husband of the afore-mentioned host- 
ess is, in at least five cases out of ten, an 
army officer or a civil official, not at all 
well-to-do, far less rich, who is compelled 
to live on his scanty salary. I am bound 
to declare that, as a rule; these suppers 
are extraordinarily animated and merry, 
and witty conversation drives away en- 
nui, and often most excellent speeches are 
tobeheard. Forall that, they must be said 
to be, from an economic point of view, the 
inveterate evil of Berlin sociability. With 
how many cares, with what great depriva- 
tions these joyous evenings are bought! 
Almost everyone knows it; everybody 
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complains of it. For all that, it remains, 
year after year, the same—as if there were 
no way out of it. And there is really 
no way out of it, until Berlin, like other 
capitals, incontinently resolves to fix 
upon one and the same (and that a late) 
dinner hour for all those who desire to be- 
long to society. But before that is done, 
much water will yet have to run into the 
Spree, and, likewise, before Berlin, like 
every large Italian city, has its Corso, or, 
like London and Paris, its Hyde park or 
Bois de Boulogne—not to speak of the 
rich and elegant concourse of people and 
carriages which, at a certain hour, is pre- 
sented in these places. Berlin could, un- 
der no circumstances, collect such a num- 
ber of magnificent equipages, with the 
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pearance, why Ber- 
lin should be, com- 
paratively speaking, 
so little sought by 
strangers. Forevery 
hundred English- 
men and Americans 
who visit Paris, 
scarcely ten visit Ber- 
lin. Is, then, Berlin 
only one-tenth as in- 
teresting as Paris? I 
should neverthink of 
conceding that. I 
will, on thecontrary, 
take the liberty to as- 
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requisite well-dressed occupants, nor of 
horsemen and equestriennes on blooded 
horses, as is found in London and Paris; 
but something, in a measure analogous, 
corresponding with its more modest re- 
sources, it might afford, if it only did not 
dine at every hour of the day. Just as ev- 
eryone dines at a different hour, he goes 
riding or driving at a different hour; and 
because the stranger sees only here and 
there an equipage, or a man or woman on 
horseback, he readily jumps at the conclu- 
sion that horses and carriages are so 
scarce in Berlin that their number is 
scarcely worth considering. 

It is largely due to this fact that Berlin 
has acquired the bad reputation of having 
no attractions for strangers, no amuse- 
ments—or, to put it bluntly, of being 
tedious. I can think of no other reason, 
except this somewhat sober work-a-day ap- 


sert that the English- 
man, American, or 
who fails to see Ber- 
And I will 


any other foreigner, 
lin, is sure to cheat himself. 


every feature that is required to make up 
the complete physiognomy of a world-city, 
like London, Paris and New York, except 
that international aspect which only a 
large concourse of strangers can afford. 

The intelligent Berliner (I am here 
answering the second question which I 
propounded in a former article) is modest 
enough to make this admission. If the 
continual coming and going of countless 
foreigners is to be considered indispens- 
able to a world-city, then Berlin is not 
entitled to the rank. In every other 
respect it surely is. 

I can, therefore, give Americans no bet- 
ter counsel than this: to convince them- 
selves by experience, of the truth of my 
assertions. 
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By JULIA BOYNTON GREEN. 


Lo, here am I a palette, and I wait 
Filled with my possibles of rose and blue 
And gold, before this canvas blank and new. 
O thou elect, thou artist of my fate! 


Use all, use all, use everything ! 


Create 


A picture that shall throb with every hue. 
Fear not my costly purple, ’tis thy due. 
Hoard not my crimson, it is thine estate. 

O take me in thy hand and to thy heart 
As painters do, with head down-dropped above, 
In that same way adoring mothers love 

To bend above a babe; then use thy art; 
A woman’s life, thy waiting canvas, pleads; 
Thy palette, love, a woman's heart that bleeds. 
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HE family and the democracy are 
the two generic forms of govern- 
ment and all others are but modifications, 
extensions, combinations or corruptions 
of these. Since the first human mother 
guided the footsteps of her offspring, family 
government has been necessary for the 
continuity of the race. The most abject 
system of slavery has never been able to 
- abrogate the family and reproduce its 
bondsmen. The tribe is an extension ofthe 
family caused by various forms of pressure 
from without, or by dependent conditions 
within the kindred by blood or adoption. 
The aristocracy is a “‘combine’’ of petty 
tribes, each superimposed and living para- 
sitically upon many people, while the 
monarchy is one petty tribe superimposed 
over all others. The plutocrat of the sec- 
ond generation is a hereditary aristocrat 
of the modern type; he of the third gen- 
eration ‘owning ’”’ a hundred millions of 
property is a monarch with more real 
power over the destinies of men than was 
possessed by any of the sovereigns lately 
subordinated to the imperial crown of 
Germany. 
Democracy has often sprung up in the 
tribe, but more frequently still it has been 
the swarming of bold young spirits from 





family hives. Bound by a compact of mu- 
tual protection and assistance such men 
from adjacent tribes, have gone with their 
wives into the wilderness and founded a 
petty commonwealth for themselves on 
principles of natural law. This sort of 
government spread with the human race. 
Long before nobles could read and write, 
long before they existed, and very long 
anterior to kings, peasants and fishermen 
in little communities, transmitting their 
rude traditions of freedom and rights and 
duties from father to son through many 
successive generations, governed them- 
selves and governed well ; but without fed- 
eration they often lacked strength to re- 
sist predatory warfare, and with it they 
frequently failed in that military subord- 
ination and unity of purpose so necessary 
in warfare and so difficult to combine in 
due proportion with individual liberty. 
Switzerland is the one democratic federa- 
tion which has maintained individual lib- 
erty for ages and a military strength which 
has successfully resisted the encroach- 
ments of contiguous empires. 

Failing in war as they might, the de- 
mocracies seldom failed in peace. They 
were plants so natural to the soil and so 
tenacious of life, that, when seemingly 
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destroyed by predatory hordes, they would 
often sprout from the roots, spread over 
the land and flourish as before. When 
permanently conquered they preserved 
their autonomy with a wonderful persist- 
ence while they paid tribute of products 
or service. 

Such were the local democracies of 
England. They survived the Norman 
conquest and maintained successfully 
many local and individual rights. The 
many millions of acres of common land 
stolen from them in the last hundred 
years, and the few commons that remain, 
are among the witnesses of their persis- 
tence through all the days of feudalism. 

The town-meeting governments of New 
England were nothing new. They were 
the old-fashioned local democracies of 
England as the pilgrims had known 
them, but with ail superimposed forces 
taken away. They were little independ- 
ent sovereignties, nominally subject to 
England, but regulating their own af- 
fairs in town-meeting and making peace 
or war with the Indians as seemed to 
them best. Later the colonies of Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut 
were made up of federated towns, and 
later still, England assumed to protect 
them with governors. When the New 
Englanders organized a colonial league 
this was not a confederation of homoge- 
neous states, but in its essence a league 
of town federations. 

As towns grew unequally, unequal and 
unfair representation began to character- 
ize the colonial and state legislatures; 
anomalies which were from time to time 
modified by expedients that made the 
central governments less and less perfect 
federations of towns. Yet Connecticut 
remains to this day not only a federation 
of towns, but of towns each of which is 
equal to every other in the lower branch 
of the legislature ; notwithstanding the 
fact that the population of some of the 
large towns is many times greater than 
that of the small ones. The city of New 
Haven still has its town-meetings, but 
the body politic is too large, and these 
meetings are almost, if not quite, a useless 
survival. A small political unit, like a 
country town, seems to have always been 
necessary alike to a true democracy and 
a permanent republic. This is simply 
because self-government, like swimming, 
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can only be learned by experience. 
The town, very nearly as in New Eng- 
land, is the political unit throughout the 
north, and government by town-meet- 
ing has become the dominant type. It 
has also made great inroads upon the 
county government which originally 
prevailed inthe south. There is a strong 
reason for this, for it is the persistence of 
the natural type as compared with others 
having temporary and factitious advan- 
tages. Yet government by town-meeting 
has its well-defined limitations. When a 
town counts its inhabitants by the ten 
thousand it cannot well be governed by a 
town meeting ; and when it becomes one 
of the great cities of the world, this sort 
of government, without some important 
modification, is clearly impossible. We 
have not yet invented, or, at any rate, not 
put in practice, a good city substitute for 
rural government by town-meeting ; and 
this is precisely where and how our city 
governments are failures. As it has be- 
come impracticable for the mass of their 
people to participate in public affairs, one 
after the other of our cities have ceased to 
be democratic. Can we reclaim them to 
an honest, intelligent, and progressive 
democracy, or must they forget even the 
traditions of government by the people? 
Many cities of Europe are cleaner and 
better regulated than ours, and their 
governments carried on at less than one- 
half the expense. Apparently they are 
much better governed; but when we go 
deeper we find that they are better gov- 
erned much asa regiment of the guards is 
better governed than the House of Com- 
mons; or as the American cruiser Balti- 
more is better governed than the Ameri- 
can Congress. They are governed from 
the outside, by some power higher than 
themselves; the king, by right divine, or 
the emperor by the same right, or by a 
legislature not responsible to the people 
of the cities under its control. These 
cities on the continent of Europe are dra- 
gooned and drilled till some of them look 
very nice. We visit them and praise 
them, but, on the whole, for permanent 
residence, we must prefer American cities 
with all their faults. We would like to 
have the cleanliness and order, and the 
general outside effect of the dragooning 
and drilling, but we would not permit the 
process that produces these effects to be 
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applied to ourselves. Even Paris, so 
democratic in feeling, the metropolis of a 
great republic and the second city in the 
world, is so governed; and such control is 
none the less arbitrary and unjust from 
being exercised by a national cabinet rest- 
ing on the sanction of a rural vote. 

Extraneous government of cities, as in 
France, we have very persistently tried, 
not to the same extent of dragooning and 
drilling, but sufficiently for the majority 
of the people to know that they want no 
more of it. All such methods are foreign 
to a democratic republic, and it is not 
likely that we can profit much by the 
present models of Europe. 

Some medizeval cities were independent 
sovereignties, ruled by oligarchies of 
rich merchants. They attained much im- 
portance, and they were the most civil- 
izing influences of theirtimes. New York 
is likewise ruled by an oligarchy; but 
Tammany is not an oligarchy of great 
merchants. The rings that control some 
of our great cities are very successful 
oligarchies, but the people are growing 
more and more anxious to be rid of them 
altogether, instead of improving them 
after some model of the past. It would, 
therefore, seem unlikely that we can 
profit largely by the experience of medi- 
eval cities. 

We have lately recurred to still more 
ancient exemplars. Despising the rule 
of local oligarchies and hating the evils 
of outside dictation, we have gone back to 
a method which once prevailed among the 
ancient Greeks, and which ultimately 
gave a very bad reputation to the word 
‘‘tyrant,’’ that had-theretofore borne a 
very good character. We have clothed 
some of our mayors with very exceptional 
powers, and have proposed to go much 
further in the same direction. Mayor 
Low was the first ¢yrant of Brooklyn, and 
his rule was exceptionally good; but 
Whitney followed Low, and Chapin suc- 
ceeded Whitney. Mayor Low’s power 
was not so absolute as that of the tyrants 
of ancient Syracuse. Had it been so, we 
can well believe that he would have been 
a still better mayor. But, in that case, 
imagination can scarcely fathom the 
depths of infamy, certain to have been 
reached by some of his successors. Abso- 
lute mayors, tyrants and dictators, kings 
and kaisers, ave essentially the same. 

47 


The best of them are exceedingly good; 
but it is a general law, for which there is 
a deep-seated reason, that good despots 
have evil successors, and that the evil 
ones are vastly more numerous than the 
good. If, therefore, we should make our 
mayors elective monarchs, with fixed 
terms and old-fashioned prerogatives, and 
this should improve the average of pres- 
ent conditions, which is very unlikely, it 
would, at the best, be a diminution of the 
evil, instead of a positive good; as when 
one expects to be hung, but through the 
unusual clemency of the court or the kind 
consideration of the commanding officer 
he is only shot. 

An experience meeting of eminent ex- 
mayors, such as has recently occupied 
much space in a leading magazine, will 
help us very little in solving the ques- 
tion, «« How to improve the governments 
of our cities?’’ Granted that each is able 
and honest, and that each has made a 
success of a city government which is a 
general failure, telling us his distinctive 
methods, is of no use, for the next mayor 
would not apply those methods if he 
could, and could not if he would. Sug- 
gested modifications in the details of the 
law would benefit us little, unless he were 
to administer them himself, which is not 
a supposable case. We have already al- 
most endless modifications, and all are 
general failures, while nearly all have an 
occasional period of more or less brilliant 
success. 

City government is radically defective,as 
evidenced by the proportion of bad ad- 
ministrations ; and a better lubricant ap- 
plied to some of the bearings will never 
make the machine a good one. Besides 
all this, these successful mayors never 
know the defects of their respective city 
machines. A man who has successfully 
driven twenty miles at high speed, with 
a cracked axleand a broken wheel, knows 
nothing of the dangerous defects of his 
wagon. He heard one of the wheels 
creak toward the end of his journey, and 
he suggests the desirability of axle-grease 
before a fresh start. The one who had a 
smash-up before he had proceeded half a 
mile can give us a good point from prac- 
tical experience. So, also, our mayoralty 
failures, and their corrupt friends and sub- 
ordinates are the men who could, if they 
would, give ts points on the defects of 
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city government ;_ but to suggest the per- 
manent remedies for these defects is to 
solve the most important problem of mod- 
ern politics. 

Cities are focal points in politics as in 
manufactures, transportation and trade. 
Their chief politicians may sometimes be 
proof against the lower and more vulgar 
forms of corruption, but many of the best 
of them become millionaires through the 
exploiting of public franchises and the 
purchase of lands in anticipation of se- 
cretly planned public improvements, so 
that their private interests are largely 
with the monopolies against those of the 
people. ‘The vast aggregates of the city 
population, which are soon to become pre- 
dominaut, are obedient to their control 
under any but the most extraordinary 
conditions of usurpation or corruption, 
consequently the economic problem of 
our day cannot be practically solved un- 
less this great political question of city 
government is solved with or before it. 

The most important problems are not 
necessarily the most difficult. On the 
contrary, when the method of solution is 
once grasped, every step may be easy and 
certain. A vigorous and intelligent youth 
falls, fractures his skull and becomes a 
fool. His restoration to a sound condi- 
tion is absolutely necessary to self-sup- 
porting life; and some kind-hearted old 
ladies dose him with herb-decoctions, 
while others blister his neck and feet 
with mustard and his sorrowing com- 
panions supply gallons of patent physic, 
but still he remains no less a fool and 
physical wreck. Yet any good surgeon 
would discover the trouble in five min- 
utes, relieve the pressure on his brain in 
an hour and then leave nature to quickly 
accomplish her work of restoration. So 
it may be that almost any individual en- 
dowed with common sense, if his studies 
have been thorough and in the right di- 
rection, can suggest the remedy for the 
evils of city government, when the most 
eminent tailors and merchants, architects 
and engineers, lawyers and divines, and 
even practical politicians have utterly 
failed. 

Our cities have ceased to be democra- 
cies because the encroachments of power, 
always insidious, are extremely so in a 
rapidly growing city whose liberties were 
well established when it was a small self- 
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governing town. It becomes too large 
for perfect self-government on the old 
plan, before the people are aware of it, 
and its ‘‘headman’’ whatever his nom- 
inal. office, or even if he have none,’ be- 
comes in effect a mayor with large powers 
before any laws are passed conferring such 
authority. Then comes a formal city 
government with popular acclaim, and 
power is more and more centralized with 
every increase of the population. Certain 
advantages of centralization are evident, 
practical means of securing these advan- 
tages without loss of popular control are 
not perceived, while the regular recurrence 
of popular elections is supposed to be an 
efficient safeguard. Every ambitious, able 
and efficient mayor, whether honest or 
otherwise, increases the concentration of 
power, arguing, very possibly in the first 
instance with truth, that he can appoint 
experts to manage the several departments 
to far better advantage than they can be 
nominated and voted for. But this theory 
cannot be generally sound for it presup- 
poses; (1) the existenceof the great admin- 
istrator; (2) that he is readily recognizable 
among the vast mass of people, who are, 
after all, very much like himself; (3) that 
he will be nominated ; (4) that he will be 
elected ; (5) that when elected he will be 
as honest in intent as great in abili- 
ties. All these conditions can very seldom 
meet in one individual ; hence an enlight- 
ened centralized despotism for city gov- 
ernment is as unsound in theory as we 
have found it unfortunate in practice. It 
is also incompatible with the free agency 
of man and the fundamental ideas of the 
Christian religion. For, according to the 
Christian religion, God would bea perfect 
administrator. He is the Father of us all, 
and yet He leaves His children to the very 
imperfect devices of human brains and the 
consequent suffering and misery which He 
could wholly prevent by a perfect theoc- 
racy. The Christian can only say that 
the reason why God does this is because 
it is necessary for man's development that 
he should employ his own brain as well 
as his own hands in turning the opportun- 
ities of nature, the rich bounties of God, 
to the best uses he can. He must be a 
free agent ; and hence, medizeval monks 
notwithstanding, he must be a democrat ; 
for only self-governing people are free 
agents, It follows that very imperfect 














self-government is better than the most 
heavenly paternalism, and hence vastly 
better than the selfish dictatorship or the 
ring rule which controls our urban des- 
tinies. 

Let us adduce one other consideration. 
Why is it that the United States senators 
from Delaware or Rhode Island measure 
up fairly with those of New York? Why 
is it that country congressmen have a 
much higher average of political ability 
than those ofa great city? Is it not evi- 
dent that the natural ability is very wide- 
spread and that this is developed by oppor- 
tunity? Gray’s Elegy is true to human 
nature : 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

It is only a true democracy that can best 
sift out natural ability and bring it to bear 
effectually in political government. Swit- 
zerland is a very small country of minute 
political units and it has maintained itself 
in the face of the kingdoms and empires 
around it, not only on account of its 
mountain fastnesses and uncompromising 
democracy, but because its mayors and 
legislators and presidents, and even its 
generals, with few exceptions, have been 
more than the equals of those wielding 
far greater resources against whom they 
were matched. And this political ability, 
which has equalized petty resources with 
those of great empires, is the result of 
neither racial nor of individual genius, 
but.of numerous democratic opportunities 
by which the natural leaders have been 
sifted out. No centralized system of gov- 
ernment for city or nation, nothing but a 
democracy has ever sifted out natural 
ability and given it experience and marked 
it for leadership in any such way. 

Certain broad principles are now clear, 
among them the following: 

1. Outside of the family, democracy is 
the natural form of government. 

2. Democracy is the pure and successful 
form of government for our rural commun- 
ities which still comprise a large majority 
of our population. 

3. Democracy in fulness, integrity and 
independence as the form of rural govern- 
ment cannot permanently co-exist with a 
radically different form in the cities. 

4. The only form of government that is 
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just and right and partakes not in some 
degree of the essence of slavery is a gov- 
ernment of the people For the people and 
BY the people; and this is democracy. 

These four axioms being admitted, the 
question of good city government narrows 
itself to this: How shall our cities be- 
come democracies ? 

Democracy never has been compatible 
with large political units. We cannot 
treat a large city as a political unit for all 
practical purposes and keep it democratic 
without inventing or adopting some 
means of thorough popular control to 
take the place of the town-meeting. The 
Swiss referendum, which is very much 
as if our popular vote on constitutional 
amendments were applied to laws in gen- 
eral, has been suggested for that purpose; 
and there is no reasonable doubt that 
it would go a long way if popular 
votes could be sufficiently frequent 
and the people well informed of the 
merits of the questions submitted ; 
but a practical method of making it serve 
all the democratic and educational uses 
of the town-meeting at the same time that 
the whole city is treated as a unit for all po- 
litical purposes has not yet been found, or, 
if found, has not yet been successfully ex- 
emplifiedin practice. The cities of Switzer- 
land, where it is applied, are small, and its 
greatest use in that country as yet is to 
keep the cantonal and national legislation 
under the direct supervision and control 
of the democratic constituencies. It is 
good as far as it goes, but we do not know 
that it goes, or can be made to go, far 
enough. 

We have found it necessary to divide 
the city for administrative purposes. We 
cannot, for instance, gather the children 
all into one school, and even if, in the 
progress of invention, some means of 
rapid transit became available for this 
purpose, imagination would still fail to 
conceive the possibility of gathering them 
all into one class. This necessity of ad- 
ministrative subdivision is apparent, on 
examination, in all branches of city gov- 
ernment, as truly as in the state and na- 
tion. If, therefore, we aggregate all the 
people of a city directly into one govern- 
mental unit, as at present, we have im- 
mediately to divide and subdivide into 
numerous small administrative units, and 
this is an eminently unscientific mode of 
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procedure. It is too much like spinning 
all the fibers of hemp into a mammoth 
cable at the first operation, and then 
twisting the big strands and the little 
cords out of that. Why not, then, make 
political units of the smallest adminis- 
trative units, and from these primary 
political units build up to a central legis- 
lature and a mayoralty, as we would build 
up from the manilla yarns to the big 
strands and the central unity of the great 
cable that cannot be broken. 

There is a small administrative unit 
that answers fairly well tothe town. This 
is the election district composed of from 
three to five hundred voters. It has no 
political entity, but it might have. In the 
first place, it might elect, with a fair pro- 
vision for minority representation, its 
own election officials; and they would be 
better men in this capacity, as represent- 
ing their neighbors, than as representing 
a central authority. 

The average election district is large 
enough for the primary school. It is true 
that we have primary schools that accom- 
modate the children of three or four elec- 
tion districts, and others that supply from 
one-third to two-thirds of the necessary 
accommodation which should be provided 
for the children of from five to nine elec- 
tion districts; but these schools are too 
large and crowded, and are open to many 
objections. We could not condemn and 
tear down all of these large and badly 
adapted primary schools at once, but we 
could build all of our new ones of the right 
dimensions and on suitable sites, and 
gradually make the desired changes. 

Free kindergartens are certain to come 
in the immediate future. Kindergarten 
districts, for obvious reasons, should not 
be larger than election districts now are, 
and, in the case of a scattered population, 
there should be two or three kindergartens 
in one election district. 

A children’s playground is a necessary 
adjunct. A small public library and read- 
ing-room would also be necessary. Last, 
but not least, there must be an assembly- 
room to seat all the voters of the district. 
Over all these matters there should be a 
substantial amount of local control. 

Thus would be produced a political unit 
having a natural basis in the care of local 
interests of the strongest nature; and it 
would generally possess individuality, co- 
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hesion and force. The general overlook- 
ing of the building or buildings and play- 
ground, and their adaptation to fluctuat- 
ing wants, with the care of some minor 
interests, and the representation of this 
primary unit in the secondary unit of the 
ward, would afford reasonable scope for a 
person of very fair administrative abilities 
earning the wages of a foreman among 
first-class mechanics. The administrator 
should be elected at short intervals, and 
he should bea resident during his term 
of office, but previous residence should 
not be a necessary qualification. 

The primary unit, having its focus of 
thought in the library or assembly-room, 
would be enfranchised from the necessi- 
ties of bar-room conference, and it might 
well be intrusted with the power of re- 
stricting the number of saloons. 

The secondary unit, which may be 
called a ward, might comprise seven or 
more primary units. It would have its 
‘grammar’? and ‘‘manual’’ school in 
one, its little park and its large assembly- 
room, capable of seating at once all the 
voters of the ward. It would also have 
its library and reading-room, which would 
be the center of exchange for the lesser 
libraries. 

The administrators for the several pri- 
mary units should be a committee having 
a general supervision of the affairs of the 
ward, and if these were an even num- 
ber there should be one committeeman- 
at-large. The executive officer of the 
ward should be an elected administrator, 
and a member of the city legislature by 
virtue of that office. He would supervise 
the paving, and the cleaning and keeping 
clear of obstructions of the local streets of 
his ward, while the city authorities would 
attend to the boundary streets and to cer- 
tain main thoroughfares ; consequently, 
no ward would be entirely at the mercy 
of such a commissioner of streets as would 
like to kill off all the voters with pesti- 
lence, because there happened to be a 
majority of opposite politics to himseif. 

The plan thus briefly sketched would 
produce a city legislature which, as a 
whole, could not be corrupted. Of men 
experienced in affairs, and well-known to 
the public, it would give us a large num- 
ber from which to choose an able, an effi- 
cient and an honest mayor. 

It is a matter of course that some of 

















these local units, and perhaps many, 
would be badly managed at first; but 
some would be much better managed ; the 
general average would be at least equal 
to what can be reasonably hoped for under 
the present system, while each would be 
an object lesson to the others, and im- 
provement would be rapid. The main 
object, however, is not perfection of man- 
agement, but local self-government, the 
making of more competent men and 
women, the self-education of a true de- 
mocracy. On this account, for the ad- 
vantages of more rapid development, and 
above all, because it is right that localities 
should manage their own local affairs, the 
spirit of the law should be to give to lo- 
cal management, not as little as possible, 
but as much as practicable. 

Lately an amateur association of women 
has taught the authorities of a great city 
how to clean the streets. The lesson will 
soon be forgotten, for it is far more to the 
advantage of the city authorities to enrich 
the holders of a big contract than to keep 
the streets clean ; but if the city cleaned 
boundary streets and a few main thor- 
oughfares, while local streets were left to 
the local authorities in wards of moderate 
size, there would be competition in clean- 
liness instead of a general state of danger- 
ous filthiness. 

This reference to women brings us to 
the one essential feature in which modern 
city democracy should differ radically 
from the local democracies of the most 
ancient times. This is in the political 
importance of women. 

The women of a kindergarten district 
will take vastly more interest in the kin- 
dergarten than willthemen. Ifthereisa 
playground for little children, a good 
airing and breathing place, they will 
be there with little toddlers and with 
infants in arms. 
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and discuss local matters, and know much 
better than the men the condition of the 
playground, and kindergarten, and li- 
brary, whether the streets are well cared 
for, whether there is a pestilence breed- 
ing nuisance in the neighborhood. The 
business end of local politics in the little 
district would, therefore, be immensely 
quickened and improved by admitting the 
women to the franchise. With woman- 
suffrage it can be safely said that we could 
produce in our cities a general tendency 
towards real democracy with much less 
change in other respects than would be 
necessary without it. 

In instituting any reform, we must be 
radical in the sense of reaching the real 
root of the evil to be remedied, but we 
need concern ourselves little with the 
final accomplishment of the perfect work. 
We should institute a definite and decided 
tendency —set the thrifty young tree of 
reform in a good soil, under favorable con- 
ditions, and then we can safely leave the 
result almost entirely to nature and the 
efflux of time. The ultimate cost of local- 
izing our city governments, in the man- 
ner suggested, would be great, but the 
saving would be greater, while the im- 
provement in the condition of city life 
would increase values, making the ex- 
penditure profitable as an investment. 
Last winter, the rulers of the city of New 
York procured the passage of a law ap- 
propriating a large portion of a great park 
to trotting matches, and providing for an 
enormous expenditure to fit the park for 
the purpose. Popular indignation com- 
pelled its repeal; but such unseemly jobs 
are always cropping up, and the value 
thus thrown away, in almost any year, 
in a fairly representative American city, 
would be ample to inaugurate this sug- 
gested reform on a scale that would 

- insure a fair tri- 
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THE Last Days oF THE WoRLD. 


By CAMILLE FLAMMARION 


i 


HE magnificent marble bridge which 
unites the Rue de Rennes with the 

Rue de Louvre, and which, lined with the 
statues of celebrated scientists and phil- 
osophers, emphasizes the monumental 
avenue leading to the new portico of the 
Institute, was absolutely black with peo- 
ple. A heaving crowd surged, rather 
than walked, along the quays, flowing 
out from every street and pressing forward 
toward the portico, long before invaded 
by atumultuous throng. Never, in that 
barbarous age preceding the constitution 
of the United States of Europe, when 
might was greater than right, when mil- 
itary despotism ruled the world and fool- 
ish humanity quivered in the relentless 
grasp of war,—never before in the stormy 
period of a great revolution, or in those 
feverish days which ac- 
companied a declara- 
tion of war, had the ap- 
proaches of the house 
of the people’s repre- 
sentatives, or the Place 
de la Concorde present- 
ed such a spectacle. It 
was no longer the case 
of a band of fanatics 
rallied about a flag, 
marching to some con- 
quest of the sword, and 
followed by a throng of 
the curious and the idle, 
eager to see what would 
happen; but of the 
entire population, an- 
xious, agitated, terrified, 
composed of every class 
of society without dis- 
tinction, hanging upon 
the decision of an 
oracle, waiting fever- 
ishly the result of the 
calculations which acel- 
ebrated astronomer was 





Monday, at three o’clock, in the session 
of the Academy of Sciences. Amid the 
flux of politics and society the Institute 
survived, maintaining still in Europe its 
supremacy in science, literature and art. 
The center of civilization, however, had 
moved westward, and the focus of prog- 
ress shone on the shores of Lake Mich- 
igan, in North America. 

This new palace of the Institute, with 
its lofty domes and terraces, had been 
erected upon the ruins remaining after 
the great social revolution of the inter- 
national anarchists who, in 1950, had 
blown up the greater portion of the 
metropolis as from the vent of a crater. 

On the Sunday evening before, one 
might have seen from the car of a balloon 
all Paris abroad upon the boulevards and 
public squares, circulating slowly and as 
if in despair, without interest in anything. 
The gay aerial ships no 
longer cleaved the air; 
aeroplanes and aviators 
had all ceased to circu- 
late. The aerial sta- 
tions upon the summits 
of the towers and build- 
ings were empty and 
deserted. The course 
of human life seemed 
arrested, and anxiety 
was depicted upon ev- 
ery face. Strangers 
addressed each other 
without hesitation; and 
but one question fell 
from paleand trembling 
lips: «Is it then true? ”’ 
The most deadly pest- 
ilence would have car- 
ried far less terror to 
the heart than the astro- 
nomical prediction on 
every tongue; it would 
have made fewer vic- 
tims, for already, from 
some unknown cause, 
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increasing. At every instant one felt ‘It may prove a mistake ;"’ or, «It will 
the electric shock of a terrible fear. pass on one side;”’ or, again: «It will 

A few, less dismayed, wished to ap- amount to nothing; we shall.get off with 
pear more confident, and sounded nowand a fright,’’ and other like assurances. 
then a note of doubt, even of hope, as: - But expectation and uncertainty are 
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often more terrible than 
the catastrophe itself. A 
brutal blow knocks us 
down once for all, pros- 
trating us more or less 
completely. We come to 
our senses, we make the 
best of it, we recover, and 
take up life again. But 
this was the unknown, the 
expectation of something 
inevitable but mysterious, 
terrible, coming from 
without the range of experience. One 
was to die, without doubt, but how? By 
the sudden shock of collision, crushed to 
death? By fire, the conflagration of a 
world? By suffocation, the poisoning of 
the atmosphere? What torture awaited 
humanity? Apprehension was perhaps 
more frightful than the reality itself. 
The mind cannot suffer beyond a certain 
limit. To;suffer by inches, to ask every 
evening what the morning may bring, is 
to suffer a thousand deaths. ‘Terror, that 
terror which congeals the blood in the 
veins, which annihilates the courage, 
haunted the shuddering soul like an in- 
visible spectre. 

For more than a month the business of 
the world had been suspended ; a fort- 
night before the committee of adminis- 
trators (formerly the chamber and senate) 
had adjourned, every other question hav- 
ing sunk into insignificance. For a week 
the exchanges of Paris, London, New 
York and Pekin, had closed their doors. 
What was the use of occupying oneself 
with business affairs, with questions of 
internal or foreign policy, of revenue or 
of reform, if the end of the world was at 
hand? Politics, indeed! Did one even re- 
member to have ever taken any interest in 
them? The courts themselves had no 
cases ; one does not murder when one ex- 
pects the end of the world. Humanity 
no longer attached importance to any- 
thing ; its heart beat furiously, as if about 
to stop forever. Every face was emaci- 
ated, every countenance discomposed, and 
haggard with sleeplessness. Feminine 
coquetry alone held out, but in a superfi- 
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cial, hesitating, furtive 
manner, without thought 
of the morrow. 

The situation was in- 
deed serious, almost des- 
perate, even in the eyes 
of the moststoical. Never, 
in the whole course of his- 
tory had the race of Adam 
found itself face to face 
with such a peril. The 
portents of the sky con- 
fronted it unceasingly 
with a question of life and death. 

But, let us go back to the beginning. 

Three months before the day of which 
we speak, the director of the observatory 
of Mount Gaurisankar had sent the fol- 
lowing telephonic message to the princi- 
pal observatories of the globe, and espe- 
cially to that of Paris :* 

«© A telescopic comet discovered tonight, 
in 290° 15’ right ascension, and 21° 54’ 
south declination. Slight diurnal motion. 
Is of greenish hue.’’ 

Not a month passed without the dis- 
covery of telescopic comets, and their an- 
nouncement to the various observatories, 
especially since the installation of in- 
trepid astronomers in Asia on the lofty 
peaks of Gaurisankar, Dapsang and Kan- 
chinjinga ; in South America, on Acon- 
cagua, Illampon and Chimborazo, as also 
in Africa on Kilimanjaro, and in Europe 
on Elburz and Mont Blanc. This an- 
nouncement, therefore, had not excited 
more comment among astronomers than 
any other of a like nature which they were 
constantly receiving. A large number of 
observers had sought the comet in the 
position indicated, and had carefully fol- 
lowed its motion. Their observations 
had been published in the Neuastrono- 
mischenachrichten, and a German mathe- 
matician had calculated a provisional 
orbit and ephemeris. 

Scarcely had this orbit and ephemeris 
been published, when a Japanese scientist 
made a very remarkable suggestion. Ac- 
cording to these calculations, the comet 
was approaching the sun from infinite 
space in a plane but slightly inclined to 


LAUREATE. 


* For about 300 years the observatory of Paris had ceased to be an observing station, and had been 
perpetuated only as the central administrative bureau of French astronomy. Astronomical observations 


were made under far more satisfactory conditions upon mountain summits in a 
Observers were in direct and constant communication 


from disturbing influences. 


a atmosphere, free 
y telephone with the 


central office, whose instruments were used only to verify certain discoveries or to satisfy the curiosity 
of savants detained in Paris by their sedeutary occupation. 
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that of the ecliptic, an extremely rare oc- 
currence, and, moreover, would traverse 
the orbit of Saturn. ‘It would be ex- 
ceedingly interesting,’’ he remarked, «to 
multiply observations and revise the cal- 
culation of the orbit, with a view to de- 
termining whether the comet will come 
into collision with the rings of Saturn; 
for this planet will be exactly at that 
point of its path intersected by the orbit 
of the comet, on the day of the latter’s 
arrival.’’ 

A young laureate of the Institute, a 
candidate for the directorship of the ob- 
servatory, acting at once on this sugges- 
tion, had installed herself at the telephone 
office in order to capture on the wing ev- 
ery message. In less than ten days she 
had intercepted more than one hundred 
despatches, and, without losing an instant, 
had devoted three nights and days toa re- 
vision of the orbit as based on this entire 
series of observations. The result proved 
that the German computor had committed 
an error in determining the perihelion 
distance and that the inference drawn 
by the Japanese astronomer was inexact 
in so far as the date of the comet’s pas- 
sage through the plane of the ecliptic was 
concerned; this date being five or six days 
earlier than that first announced; but the 
interest in the problem in- 
creased, for the minimum dis- 
tance of the comet from the 
earth seemed now less than 
the Japanese calculator had 
thought possible. Setting 
aside for the moment, the 
question of a collision, it was 
hoped that the enormous per- 
turbation which would result 
from the attraction of the 
earth and moon would afford 
a new method of determining 
with exhaustive precision the 
mass of both these bodies, 
and perhaps even throw im- 
portant light uponthe density 
of the earth’s interior. It 
was, indeed, established that 
the celestial visitor was mov- 
ing in a plane nearly coinci- 
dent with that of the ecliptic, 
and would pass near the sys- 
tem of Saturn, whose attrac- 
tion would probably modify 
to a sensible degree the prim- 
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itive parabolic orbit, bringing it nearer 
to the belted planet. But the comet, 
after traversing the orbits of Jupiter and 
of Mars, was then to enter exactly that 
described annually by the earth about 
the sun. The interest of astronomers 
was not on this account any the less 
keen, and the young computor insisted 


‘more forcibly than ever upon the im- 


portance of numerous and exact obser- 
vations. 

It was at the observatory of Gaurisan- 
kar especially that thestudy of the comet’s 
elements was prosecuted. On this high- 
est elevation of the globe, at an altitude 
of 8000 meters, among eternal snows 
which, by newly discovered processes of 
electro-chemistry, were kept at a distance 
of several kilometers from the station, 
towering almost always many hundred 
meters above the highest clouds, in a 
pure and rarified atmosphere, the visual 
power of both the eye and the telescope 
was increased a hundred fold. The cra- 
ters of the moon, the satellites of Jupiter, 
and the phases of Venus could be readily 
distinguished by the naked eye. For 
nine or ten generations ‘several families 
of astronomers had lived upon this Asiatic 
summit, and had gradually become accus- 
tomed to its rare atmosphere. The first- 
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comers had succumbed ; but science and 
industry had succeeded in modifying the 
rigors of the temperature by the storage 
of solar heat, and acclimatization slowly 
took place; as in former times, at Quito 
and Bogota, where, in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, a contented popula- 
lation lived in plenty, and young women 
might be seen dancing all night long 
without fatigue ; whereas on Mont Blanc 
in Europe, at the same elevation, a few 
stepsonly wereattended with painful respi- 
ration. By degrees a small colony was in- 
stalled upon the slopes of the Himalayas, 
and, through their researches and discov- 
eries, the observatory had acquired the 
reputation of being the first in the world. 
Its principal instrument was the cele- 
brated equatorial of 100 meters focal 
length, by whose aid the hieroglyphic sig- 
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nals, addressed in vain for several thou- 
sand years by the inhabitants of the planet 
Mars to the earth, had finally been de- 
ciphered. 

While the astronomers of Europe were 
discussing the orbit of the new comet and 
establishing the precision of the compu- 
tations which foretold its convergence 
upon the earth and the collision of the 
two bodies in space, a new phonographic 
message was sent out from the Himalayan 
observatory : 

«¢The comet will soon become visible to 
the naked eye. Still of a greenish hue. 
Its course is earthward.”’ 

The complete agreement between the 
astronomical data, whether from Euro- 
pean, American, or Asiatic sources, could 
leave no further doubt of their exactness. 
The daily papers sowed broadcast this 
alarming news, embellished with sinister 
comments and numberless interviews in 
which the most astonishing statements 
were attributed to scientists. Their only 
concern was to outdo the ascertained facts, 
and to exaggerate their bearing by more 
or less fanciful additions. As for that 
matter, the journals of the world had 
long since become purely business enter- 
prises. The sole preoccupation of each 
was to sell every day the largest possible 
number of copies. They invented false 
news, travestied the truth, dishonored 
men and women, spread scandal, lied 
without shame, explained the devices ot 
thieves and murderers, published the 
formulze of recently invented explosives, 
imperilled their own readers and betrayed 
every class of society, for the sole pur- 
pose of exciting to the highest pitch the 
curiosity of the public and of ‘selling 
copies.’’ 

Everything had become a pure matter 
of business. For science, art, literature, 
philosophy, study and research, the press 
cared nothing. An acrobat, a runner or 
a jockey, an air-ship or water-velocipede, 
attained more celebrity in a day than 
the most eminent scientist, or the most 
ingenious inventor—for these two classes 
made no return to the stockholders. Ev- 
erything was adroitly decked out with 
the rhetoric of patriotism, a sentiment 
which still exercised some empire over 
the minds of men. In short, from every 
point of view, the pecuniary interests of 
the publication dominated all considera- 
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tions of public interest and 
general progress. Of all this 
the public had been for a long 
time the dupe; but, at the time 
of which we are now speak- 
ing, it had surrendered to the 
situation, so that there was no 
longer any newspaper, prop- 
erly speaking, but only sheets 
of notices and advertisements 
of a commercial nature. 
Neither the first announce- 
ment of the press, that a com- 
et was approaching with a 
high velocity and would col- 
lide with the earth at a date 
already determined, nor the 
second, that the wandering 
star might bring about a gen- 
eral catastrophe by rendering 
the atmosphere irrespirable, 
had produced the slightest 
impression; this two-fold 
prophecy, if noticed at all by 
the heedless reader, had been 
received with profound incre- 
dulity, attracting no more at- 
tention than the simultaneous 
announcement of the discov- 
ery of the fountain of perpet- 
ual youth in the cellars of the 
Palais des Féeson Montmartre 
(erected on the ruins of the 
cathedral of the Sacré-Coeur.) 

Moreover, astronomers 
themselves had not, at first, 
evinced any anxiety about the 
collision, so far as it affected 
the fate of humanity, and the 
astronomical journals (which 
alone retained any semblance of author- 
ity) had as yet referred to the subject 
simply as a computation to be verified. 
Scientists had treated the problem as one 
of pure mathematics, regarding it only 
as an interesting case of celestial mechan- 
ics. In the interviews to which they had 
been subjected they had contented them- 
selves with saying that a collision was 
possible, even probable, but of no interest 
to the public. 

Meanwhile, a new message was received 
by telephone, this time from Mount 
Hamilton in California, which produced 
a sensation among the chemists and phys- 
iologists: 

‘* Spectroscopic observation establishes 
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the fact that the comet is a body of con- 
siderable density, composed of several 
gases the chief of which is carbonic- 
oxide.’’ 

Matters were becoming serious. That 
a collision with the earth would occur was 
certain. If astronomers were not espe- 
cially preoccupied by this fact, accustomed 
as they were for centuries to consider 
these celestial conjunctions as harmless; 
if the most celebrated even of their num- 
ber had, at last, coldly shown the door to 
the many beardless reporters constantly 
importuning them, declaring that this 
prediction was of no interest to people at 
large and was a strictly astronomical 
question which did not concern them, 
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physicians, on the other hand, had begun 
to agitate the subject and to discuss 
gravely, among each other, the possibil- 
ities of asphyxia, or poisoning. Less in- 
different to public opinion, so far from 
turning a cold shoulder to the journalists, 
they had welcomed them, and ina few 
days the subject suddenly entered upon a 
new phase. From the domain of astron- 
omy it had passed into that of physiology, 
and the name of every well-known or 
famous physician appeared in large let- 
ters on the title-pages of the daily papers; 
their portraits were reproduced in the 
illustrated journals, and the formula, «In- 
terviews on the Comet,’’ was to be seen 
onevery hand. Already, even, the variety 
and diversity of conflicting opinions had 
created hostile camps, which hurled at 
each other the most grotesque abuse, and 
asserted that all physicians were « charla- 
tans eager for notoriety.’’ 

In the mean time, the director of the 
Paris observatory having at heart the in- 
terests of science, was profoundly dis- 
turbed by an uproar which had more than 
once, on former occasions, singularly mis- 
represented astronomical facts. He was 
a venerable old man who had grown gray 
in the study of the great problems of the 
constitution of the universe. His utter- 
ances were respected by all, and he had 
decided to make a statement to the press 
in which he declared that all conjectures, 
made prior to the technical discussion au- 
thorized by the Institute, were premature. 

It has been remarked, we believe, that 
the Paris observatory, always in the van 
of every scientific movement, by virtue of 
the labors of its members, and more es- 
pecially, of improved methods of obser- 
vation, had become, on the one hand, the 
sanctuary of theoretical research, and on 
the other, the central telephone bureau for 
stations established at a distance from the 
great cities on elevations favored by a 
perfectly transparent atmosphere. 

It was an asylum of peace, where perfect 
concord reigned, where astronomers dis- 
interestedly consecrated their whole lives 
to the advancement of science, and mutu- 
ally encouraged each other, without ex- 
periencing any of the pangs of envy, each 
forgetting his own merit to proclaim that 
of his colleagues. The director set the 


example, and when he spoke it was in the 
name of all. 
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He published a technical discussion, 
and he was listened to—for a moment. 
For the question appeared to be no longer 


one of astronomy. No one denied or dis- 
puted the meeting of the comet with the 
earth. That was a fact which mathematics 
had rendered certain. The absorbing 
question now was the chemical constitu- 
tion of the comet. If the earth, in its 
passage through it, was to lose the oxygen 
of its atmosphere, death by asphyxia was 
inevitable; if, on the other hand, the ni- 
trogen was to combine with the cometary 
gases, death was still certain, but death 
preceded by an ungovernable exhilaration, 
a sort of universal intoxication, a wild de- 
lirium of the senses being the necessary 
result of the extraction of nitrogen from 
the respirable air and the proportionate 
increase of oxygen. 

The spectroscope indicated especially 
the presence of carbonic-oxide in the 
chemical constitution of the comet. The 
chief point under discussion in the scien- 
tific reviews was whether the mixture of 
this noxious gas with the atmosphere 
would poison the entire population of the 
globe, human and animal, as the presi- 
dent of the academy of medicine affirmed 
would be the case. 

Carbonic-oxide! Nothing else was 
talked of. The spectroscope could not be 
in error. Its methods were too sure, its 
processes too precise. Everybody knew 
that the smallest admixture of this gas 
with the air we breathe meant a speedy 
death. Now, a later despatch from the 
observatory of Gaurisankar had more than 
confirmed that received from Mount Ham- 
ilton. This despatch read: 

‘‘The earth will be completely sub- 
merged in the nucleus of the comet, 
whose diameter is already thirty times 
that of the globe and is daily increasing."’ 

Thirty times the diameter of the earth! 
Even then, though the comet should pass 
between the earth and the moon, jit would 
touch them both, since a bridge of thirty 
earths would span the distance between 
our world and the moon. 

Then, too, during the three months 
whose history we have recapitulated, the 
comet had emerged from regions acces- 
sible only to the telescope and had become 
visible to the naked eye. In full view of 
the earth it hovered now like a threat 
from heaven among the army of stars. 
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Terror itself, advancing slowly but inex- 
orably, was suspended like a mighty 
sword above every head. A last effort 
was made, not indeed to turn the comet 
from its path—an idea conceived by that 
class of visionaries who recoil before no- 
thing, and who had even imagined that 
an electric storm of vast magnitude might 
be produced by batteries suitably distrib- 
uted over that face of the globe which 
was to receive the shock—but to examine 
once more the great problem under every 
aspect, and perhaps to reassure the public 
mind and rekindle hope by the discovery 
of some error in the conclusions which 
had been drawn, some forgotten fact in 
the observations or computations. This 
collision might not after all prove so fatal 
as the pessimists had foretold. A general 
presentation of the case from every point 
of view was announced for this very Mon- 
day at the Institute, just four days before 
the prophesied moment of collision, which 
would take place on Friday, July 13th. 
The most celebrated astronomer of France, 
at that time director of the Paris observ- 
atory; the president of the academy of 
medicine, an eminent physiol- 
ogist and chemist; the president 
of the astronomical society, a 
skillful mathematician, and 
other orators also, among them 
a woman distinguished for her 
discoveries in the physical sci- 
ences, were among the speakers 
announced. The last word had 
not yet been spoken. Let us 
enter the venerable dome and 
listen to the discussion. 

But before doing so, let us 
ourselves consider this famous 
comet which for the time being 
absorbed every thought. 


§ 


The stranger had emerged 
slowly from the depths of space. 
Instead of appearing suddenly, 
as more than once the great 
comets have been observed to 
do,—either because coming into 
view immediately after their 
perihelion passage, or, after a 
long series of storms or moon- 
light nights™has prevented the 
search of the sky by the comet- 


seekers— this floating star-mist had at 
first remained in regions visible only to 
the telescope, and had been watched only 
by astronomers. For several days after 
its discovery, none but the most power- 
ful equatorials of the observatories could 
detect its presence. But the well-informed 
were not slow to examine it for themselves. 
Every modern house was crowned with a 
terrace, partly for the purpose of facilitat- 
ing aerial embarkations. Many of them 
were provided with revolving domes. Few 
well-to-do families were without a tele- 
scope, and no home was complete without 
a library, well furnished with scientific 
books. The comet had been observed by 
everybody, so to speak, from the instant 
it became visible to instruments of mod- 
erate power. As for the laboring classes, 
whose leisure moments were always pro- 
vided for, the telescopes set up in the 
public squares had been surrounded by 
impatient crowds from the first moment 
of visibility,and every evening the receipts 
of these astronomers of the open air had 
been incredible and without precedent. 
Many workmen, too, had their own instru- 
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ments, especially in the provinces, and 
justice, as well as truth, compels us to ac- 
knowledge that the first discoverer of the 
comet (outside of the professional observ- 
ers) had not been a man of the world, a 
person of importance, or an academician, 
but a plain workman of the town of Sois- 
sons, who passed the greater portion of 
his nights under the stars, and who had 
succeeded in purchasing out of his labori- 
ously accumulated savings an excellent 
little telescope with which he was in the 
habit of studying the wonders of the sky. 
And it is a notable fact that prior to the 
twenty-fourth century, nearly all the in- 
habitants of the earth had lived without 
knowing where they were, without even 
feeling the curiosity to ask, like blind 
men, with no other preoccupation than 
the satisfaction of their appetites; but 
within a hundred years the human race 
had begun to observe and reason upon the 
universe about them. 

To understand the path of the comet 
through space, it will be sufficient to ex- 
amine carefully the accompanying chart. 
It represents the comet coming from infi- 
nite space obliquely towards the earth, 
and afterwards falling into the sun which 
does not arrest it in its passage toward 
perihelion. No account has been taken 
of the perturbation caused by the earth’s 
attraction, whose effect would be to bring 
the comet nearer to the earth’s orbit. All 
the comets which gravitate about the sun 
—and they are numerous—describe sim- 
ilar elongated orbits,—ellipses, one of 
whose foci is occupied by the solar star. 
The next drawing gives an idea of the 
intersections of the cometary and planet- 
ary orbits, and the orbit of the earth 
about the sun. On studying these inter- 
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sections, we perceive that a collision is 
neither an impossible nor an abnormal 
event. 

The comet was now visible to the naked 
eye. On the night of the new moon, the 
atmosphere being perfectly clear, it had 
been detected by a few keen eyes without 
the aid of a glass, not far from the zenith 
near the edge of the milky way to the 
south of the star Omicron in the constel- 
lation of Andromeda, as a pale nebula, 
like a puff of very light smoke, quite 
small, almost round, slightly elongated 
in a direction opposed to that of the sun 
—a gaseous elongation, outlining a rudi- 
mentary tail. This, indeed, had been its 
appearance since its first discovery by the 
telescope. From its inoffensive aspect 
no one could have suspected the tragic 
role which this new star was to play in the 
history of humanity. Analysis alone in- 
dicated its march toward the earth. 

But the mysterious star approached rap- 
idly. The very next day the half of those 
who searched for it had detected it, and 
the following day only the near-sighted, 
with eye-glasses of insufficient power, had 
failed to make it out. In less than a week 
every one had seen it. In all the public 
squares, in every city, in every village, 
groups were to-be seen watching it, or 
showing it to others. 

Day by day it increased in size. The 
telescope began to distinguish distinctly 
a luminous nucleus. The excitement in- 
creased at the same time, invading every 
mind. When, after the first quarter and 
during the full moon, it appeared to re- 
main stationary and even to lose some- 
thing of its brilliancy, as it had been 
expected to grow rapidly larger, it was 
hoped that some error had crept into the 
computations, and a period of tranquility 
and relief followed. After the full moon 
the barometer fell rapidly. A _ violent 
storm-centre, coming from the Atlantic, 
passed north of the British Isles. For 
twelve days the sky was entirely obscured 
over nearly the whole of Europe. 

Once more the sun shone in a purified 
atmosphere, the clouds dissolved and the 
blue sky reappeared pure and unobscured; 
it was not without emotion that men 
waited for the setting of the sun—espe- 
cially as several aerial expeditions had 
succeeded in rising above the cloud-belts, 
and aeronauts had asserted that the comet 
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was visibly larger. Telephone messages 
sent out from the mountains of Asia and 
Americaannouncedalso its rapid approach. 
But great was the surprise when at night- 
fall every eye was turned heavenward to 
seek the flaming star. It was no longer 
a comet, a classic comet such as one had 
seen before, but an aurora borealis of a new 
kind, a gigantic celestial fan, with seven 
branches, shooting into space seven green- 
ish streamers, which appeared to issue 
from a point hidden below the horizon. 

No one had the slightest doubt but that 
this fantastic aurora borealis was the com- 
et itself, a view confirmed by the fact that 
the former comet could not be found any- 
where among the starry host. The appari- 
tion differed, it is true, from all popularly 
known cometary forms, and the radiating 
beams of the mysterious visitor were, of all 
forms, the least expected. But these gas- 
eous bodies are so remarkable, so capri- 
cious, so various, that everything is pos- 
sible. Moreover, it was not the first time 
that acomet had presented such an aspect. 
Astronomy contained among its records 
that of an immense comet observed in 1744, 
which at that time had been the subject 
of much discussion, and whose pictu- 
resque delineation, made de visu by the 
astronomer Chéseaux, at Lausanne, had 
given it a wide celebrity. But even if 
nothing of this nature had been seen be- 
fore, the evidence of one’s eyes was indu- 
bitable. 

Meanwhile discussions multiplied, and 
a veritable astronomical tournament was 
commenced in the scientific reviews of 
the entire world—the only journals which 
inspired any confidence amid the epidemic 
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of buying and selling which had for so 
long a time possessed humanity. The 
main question, now that there was no 
longer any doubt that the star was mov- 
ing straight toward the earth, was its 
position from day to day, a question de- 
pending upon its velocity. The young 
computor of the Paris observatory, chief 
of the section of comets, sent every day a 
note to the official journal of the United 
States of Europe. 

A very simple mathematical relation 
exists between the velocity of every com- 
et and its distance from the sun. Know- 
ing the former, one can at once find the 
latter. In fact, the velocity of the com- 
et is simply the velocity of a planet mul- 
tiplied by the square root of two. Now 
the velocity of a planet, whatever its dis- 
tance, is determined by Kepler’s third 
law, according to which the squares of 
the times of revolution are to each other 
as the cubes of the distances. Nothing, 
evidently, can be more simple. 

Thus, for example, the magnificent 
planet, Jupiter, moves about the sun with 
a velocity of 13,000 meters per second. 
A comet at this distance moves, there- 
fore, with the above-mentioned velocity, 
multiplied by the square root of two, 
that is to say by the number 1.4142. 
This velocity is consequently 18,380 me- 
ters per second. 

The planet Mars revolves about the sun 
at the rate of 24,000 meters per second. 
At this distance the comet’s velocity is 
34,000 meters per second. 

The mean velocity of the earth in its 
orbit is 29,460 meters per second, a little 
less in June, a little more in December. 

In the neighborhood of the 
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earth, therefore, the velocity of 
the comet is 41,660 meters, in- 
dependently of the acceleration 
which the earth might occasion. 

These facts the laureate of the 
Institute called to the attention 
of the public which, moreover, 
already possessed some gene- 
ral notions upon tke theory of 
celestial mechanics. 

When the threatening star ar- 
rived at a distance from the sun 
equal to that of Mars, the pop- 
ular fear was no longer a vague 
apprehension ; it took definite 
form, based, as it was, upon the 
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exact knowledge of the comet’s rate of 
approach. Thirty-four thousand meters 
per second meant 2040 kilometers per 
minute, or 122,400 kilometers per hour! 

As the distance of the orbit of Mars 
from that of the earth is only 76,000,000 
of kilometers, at the rate of 122,400 kilo- 
meters an hour, this distance would be 
covered in 621 hours, or about twenty-six 
days. But, as the comet approached the 
sun, its velocity would increase, since at 
the distance of the earth its velocity would 
be 41,660 meters per second. In virtue 
of this increase in speed, the distance be- 
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sary of that famous day had lasted—with 
some exceptions, it is true—for more than 
five centuries: even among the Romans 
anniversaries had never been observed for 
so long a period, and it was generally 
agreed that the fourteenth of July had 
outlived its usefulness. 

It was now Monday, the 8th of July. 
For five days the sky had been perfectly 
clear, and every night the fan-like comet 
hovered in the sky-depths, its head, or 
nucleus, distinctly visible and dotted with 
luminous points which might well be solid 
bodies several kilometers in diameter, 

and which, according to 
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the calculations, would be 
the first to strike the earth, 
the tail being in a direc- 
tion away from the sun and 
in the present instance be- 
hind and obliquely situated 
with reference to the direc- 
tion of motion. The new 
star blazed in the constel- 
lation of Pisces. Accord- 
ing to observations taken 
on the preceding evening, 
July 8th, its exact position 
was: right ascension 23h., 
1om., 32s.; declination 
north 7°, 36’, 4’”.. The tail 
lay entirely across the con- 
4 stellation of Pegasus. The 
comet rose at 9 h., 49 m. and 
was visible all night long. 

During the lull of which 








tween the two orbits would be traversed 
by a comet in 558 hours, or in twenty- 
three days, six hours. 

But the earth, at the moment of meet- 
ing with the comet, would not be exactly 
at that point of its orbit intersected by a 
line from the comet to the sun, because 
the former was not advancing directly 
toward the latter; the collision, there- 
fore, would not take place for nearly a 
week later, namely: at about midnight 
on Friday, the 13th of July. It is un- 
necessary to add that under such cir- 
cumstances the usual arrangements for 
the celebration of the national féte of July 
14th had been forgotten. National féte ! 
No one thought of it. Was not that date 
far more likely to mark the universal 
doom of men and things? As tothat, the 
celebration by the French of the anniver- 


we have spoken, a change 
in public opinion had occurred. From 
a series of retrospective calculations an 
astronomer had proved that the earth 
had already on several occasions encoun- 
tered comets, and that each time the only 
result had been a harmless shower of 
shooting stars. But one of his colleagues 
had replied that the present comet could 
not in any sense be compared to a swarm 
of meteors, that it was gaseous, with a 
nucleus composed of solid bodies, and he 
had in this connection recalled the ob- 
servations made upon a comet famous in 
history, that of 1811. 

This comet of 1811 justified, in certain 
respects, a real apprehension. Its dimen- 
sions were recalled to mind: its length of 
180,000,000 kilometers, that is to say, a 
distance greater than that of the earth 
from the sun; and the width of its tail 
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at its extreme point, 24,000,000 kilome- 
ters. The diameter of its nucleus meas- 
ured 1,800,000 kilometers, forty thousand 
times that of the earth, and in its nebu- 
lous and remarkably regular elliptical 
head was a spot brilliant as a star, hav- 
ing itself a diameter of no less than 200,- 
ooo kilometers. This spot appeared to be 
of great density. It was observed for 
sixteen months and twenty-two days. 
But the most remarkable feature of this 
comet was the immense development to 
which it attained without approaching 
very close to the sun; for it did not reach 
a point nearer than 150,000,000 kilometers, 
and thus remained more than 170,000,000 
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kilometers from the earth. As the size 
of comets increases as they near the sun, 
if this one had experienced to a greater 
degree the solar action, its appearance 
would certainly have been still more won- 
derful, and, doubtless, terrifying to the 
observer. And as its mass was far from 
insignificant, if it had fallen directly into 
the sun, its velocity, accelerated to the 
rate of five or six hundred thousand met- 
ers per second at the moment of collision, 
might, by the transformation of mechan- 
ical energy into thermal energy, have 
suddenly increased the solar radiations 
to such a degree as to have utterly de- 
stroyed in a few days every trace of veg- 
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etable and animal life pon the earth. 

A physicist, indeed, had made this 
curious remark, that a comet of the same 
size as that of 1811, or greater, might 
thus bring about the end of the world 
without actual contact, by a sort of ex- 
plosion of solar light and heat, analogous 
to that observed in the case of temporary 
stars. The impact would, indeed, give 
rise to a quantity of heat six times as 
great as that which would be produced 
by the combustion of a mass of coal equal 
to the mass of the comet. 

It had been shown that if such a comet 
in its flight, instead of falling into the 
sun, should collide with our planet, the 
end of the world would be by 
fire. If it collided with Jupiter 
it would raise the temperature 
of that globe to such a point as 
to restore to it its lost light, and 
to make it for a time a sun again, 
so that the earth would be lighted 
by two suns, Jupiter becoming 
a sort of minor night-sun, far 
brighter than the moon, and shin- 
ing by its own light—of a ruby- 
red or garnet color, revolving 
about the earth in twelve years. 
A nocturnal sun! That is to say, 
no more real night for the earth. 

The most classical astronomi- 
cal treatises had been consulted ; 
chapters on comets written by Newton, 
Halley, Maupertuis, Lalande, Laplace, 
Arago, Faye, Newcomb, Holden, Den- 
ning, Robert Ball, and their successors, 
had been re-read. The opinion of La- 
place had made the deepest impression 
and his language had been textually cit- 
ed: «« The earth’s axis and rotary motion 
changed; the oceans abandoning their 
old-time beds, to rush toward the new 
equator; the majority of men and animals 
overwhelmed by this universal deluge, 
or destroyed by the violent shock; entire 
species annihilated; every monument of 
human industry overthrown; such are 
the disasters which might result from 
collision with a comet.” 

Thus discussion, researches into the 
past, calculations, conjectures succeeded 
each other. But that which made the 
deepest impression on every mind was 
first that, as proved by observation, the 
present comet had a nucleus of consider- 
able density, and second, that carbonic- 
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oxide gas was unquestionably the chief 
chemical constituent. Fear and terror re- 
sumed their sway. Nothing else was 
thought of, or talked about, but the comet. 
Already inventive minds sought some 
way, more or less practicable, of evading 
the danger. Chemists pretended to be 
able to preserve a part of the oxygen of 
the atmosphere. Methods were devised 
for the isolation of this gas from the nitro- 
gen and its storage in immense vessels of 
glass hermetically sealed. A clever phar- 
macist asserted that he had condensed it 
in pastiles; and in a fortnight expended 
eight millions in advertising, Thus com- 
merce made capital out of everything, 





THE COMET AS SEEN AT PARIS, 


even universal death. All hope was not, 
however, abandoned. People disputed, 
trembled, grew anxious, shuddered, died 
even—but hoped on. 

The latest news was to the effect that the 
comet, developing, as it approached, the 
thermal and electric influences of the sun, 
would have at the moment of impact a 
diameter sixty-five times that of the earth, 
or 828,000 kilometers. 

It was in the midst of this state of gen- 
eral anxiety that the session of the Insti- 
tute, whose utterance was awaited as the 
last word of an oracle, was opened. 

The director of the observatory of Paris 
was naturally to be the first speaker; but 
what seemed to excite the greatest inter- 
est in the public was the opinion of the 
president of the academy of medicine on 
the probable effects of carbonic-oxide. 
The president of the geological society of 
France was also to make an address, and 
the general object of the session was to 
pass in review all the possible ways in 
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which our earth might come to an end. 
Evidently, however, the discussion of its 
collision with the comet would hold the 
first place. 

As we have just seen, the threaten- 
ing star hung above every head; every- 
body could see it; it was growing larger 
day by day; it was approaching with an 
increasing velocity; it was known to be 
at a distance of only 17,992,000 kilo- 
meters, and that this distance would 
be passed over in five days. Every hour 
brought this menacing hand, ready to 
strike, 149,000 kilometers nearer. In six 
days anxious humanity would breathe 
freely—or not at all. 


III. 


Never, within the history of man, had 
the immense hemicycle, constructed at 
the end of the twentieth century, been 
invaded by socompact acrowd. It would 
have been mechanically impossible for 
another person to force an entrance. The 
amphitheater, the boxes, the tribunes, 
the galleries, the aisles, the stairs, the 
corridors, the doorways, all, to the very 
steps of the platform, were filled with 
people, sitting or standing. Among the 
audience were the president of the United 
States of Europe, the director of the 
French republic, the directors of the 
Italian and Iberian republics, the chief 
ambassador of India, the ambassadors 
of the British, German, Hungarian and 
Muscovite republics, the king of the 
Congo, the president of the committee 
of administrators, 
all the ministers, 
the prefect of the 
international ex- 
change, the cardi- 
nal-archbishop of 
Paris, the direc- 
tor-general of tele- 
phones, the pres- 
ident of the coun- 
cil of rial navi- 
gation and elec- 
tric roads, the di- 
rector of theinter- 
national bureau 
of time, the prin- 
cipal astronom- 
ers, chemists, 
physiologists and 
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physicians of France, a large number of 
state officials (formerly called deputies, 
or senators), many celebrated writers and 
artists, in a word, a rarely-assembled gal- 
axy of the representatives of science, pol- 
itics, commerce, industry, literature and 
every sphere of human activity. The 
platform was occupied by the president, 
vice-presidents, permanent secretaries and 
orators of the day, but they did not 
wear, as formerly, the green coat and 
chapeau or the old-fashioned sword : they 
were dressed simply in civil costume, 
and for two centuries and a half every Eu- 
ropean decoration had been suppressed ; 
those of central Africa, on the contrary, 
were of the most brilliant description. 

Domesticated monkeys, which for more 
than half a century had filled every place 
of service—impossible otherwise to pro- 
vide for—stood at the doors, in conformity 
to the regulations, rather than to verify 
the cards of admission; for long before 
the hour fixed upon every place had been 
occupied. 

The president opened the session as 
follows (it is needless to remind the read- 
er that the language of the xxvth century 
is here translated into that of the x1xth) : 

‘‘Ladies and gentlemen: You all know 
the object for which we are assembled. 
Never, certainly, has humanity passed 
through such a crisis as this. Never, in- 
deed, has this historic room of the twen- 
tieth century contained such an audience. 
The great problem of the end of the world 
has been for a fortnight the single object 
of discussion and study among savants. 
The results of 
their discussions 
and researches are 
now to be an- 
nounced. With- 
out further pre- 
amble I give place 
to the director of 
the observatory.”’ 

The astronomer 
immediately 
arose, holding a 
few notes in his 
hand. He had an 
easy address, an 
agreeable voice, 
and a pleasant 
countenance, His 
gestures were few 
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and his expression pleasing. He had 
a broad forehead and a magnificent head 
of curling, white hair framed his face. 
He was a man of learning and of culture, 
as well as of science, and his whole per- 
sonality inspired both sympathy and re- 
spect. His temperament was evidently 
optimistic, even under circumstances of 
great peril. Scarcely had he begun to 
speak when the mournful and anxious 
faces before him became suddenly calm 
and reassured. 

‘« Ladies,’ he began, ‘‘I address my- 
self first to you, begging you not to 
tremble in this way before a danger which 
may well be less terrible than it seems. 
I hope presently to convince you, by the 
arguments which I shall have the honor to 
lay before you, that the comet, whose ap- 
proach is expected by the entire race, will 
not involve the total ruin of the earth. 
Doubtless, we may, and should, expect 
some catastrophe, but as.for the end of 
the world, really, everything would lead 
us to believe that it will not take place in 
this manner. Worlds die of old age, not 
by accident, and, ladies, you know better 
than I that the world is far from being 
old. 

‘¢ Gentlemen, I see before me represent- 
atives of every social sphere, from the 
highest to the most humble. Before a 
danger so apparent, threatening the de- 
struction of all life, it is not surprising 
that every business operation should be 
absolutely suspended. Nevertheless, as 
for myself, I confess that if the bourse 
was not closed, and if I had ever had the 
misfortune to be interested 
in speculation, I should 
not hesitate today to pur- 
chase securities which 
have fallen so low.” 

This sentence was not 
finished before a noted Am- 
erican Israelite—a prince 
of finance—director of the 
journal The Twenty-fifth 
Century, occupying a seat 
on one of the upper steps 
of the amphitheater, forced 
his way, one hardly‘knows 
how, through the rows of 
benches, and rolled like a 
ball to the corridor leading 
to an exit, through which 
he disappeared. 
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After the momentary interruption 
caused by this unexpected sequel to a 
purely scientific remark, the orator re- 
sumed : 

‘«Our subject,”’ he said, ‘‘ may be con- 
sidered under three heads: 1. Is the col- 
lision of the comet with the earth certain? 
If this question is answered in the affirm- 
ative, we shall have to examine: 2. The 
nature of the comet, and, 3, the possible 
effects of a collision. I have no need to 
remind ;o intelligent an audience as this 
that the prophetic words «End of the 
world,’’ so often heard today, signify 
solely «‘ End of the earth,’’ which moment 
indeed, of all others, has the most interest 
for us. 

«« If we are able to answer the first ques- 
tion in the negative, it will be quite su- 
perfluous to consider the other two, which 
would become of secondary interest. 

‘‘Unfortunately, I must admit that the 
calculations of the astronomers are in this 
case, as usual, entirely correct. Yes, the 
comet will strike the earth, and, doubtless, 
with maximum force, since the impact 
will be direct. The velocity of the earth 
is 29,400 meters per second; that of the 
comet is 41,660 meters, plus the accelera- 
tion due to the attraction of our planet. 
The initial velocity of contact, therefore, 
will be 72,000 meters per second. The 
collision, is inevitable, with all its conse- 
quences, if the impact of the comet is 
direct ; but it will be slightly oblique. 
But do not, for this reason, take matters 
so to heart. In itself the collision proves 
nothing. If it were announced, for ex- 
ample, that a railway train 
was to encounter a swarm 
of flies, this prediction 
would not greatly trouble 
the traveller. It may well 
be that the collision of our 
earth with this nebulous 
star will be of the same 
nature. 

«‘Permit me now to ex- 
amine, calmly, the two re- 
maining questions. 

‘First, what is the na- 
ture of the comet? That 
everyone knows already; 
it is a gas whose principal 
constituent is carbonic-ox- 
ide. Invisible under or- 
dinary conditions, at the 
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A GROUP OF LISTENERS. 


temperature of stellar space (273 degrees 
below zero), this gas is in a state of vapor, 
even of solid particles. The comet is 
saturated with them. I shall not in this 
matter dispute in the least the discoveries 
of science.” 

This confession deepened anew the pain- 
ful expression on the faces of most of the 
audience, and here and there a long sigh 
was drawn. 

‘«« But, gentlemen,’”’ resumed the astron- 
omer, ‘‘until one of our eminent colleagues 
of the section of physiology, or of the 
academy of medicine, deigns to prove for 
us that the density of the comet is suf- 
ficient to admit of its penetration into our 
atmosphere, I do not believe that its pres- 
ence is likely to exert a fatal influence 
upon human life. I say is likely, for it is 
not possible to affirm this with certainty, 
although the probability is very great. 
One might perhaps wager a million to 
one. In any case, only those affected 
with weak lungs will be victims. It will 
be a simple influenza, which may increase 
three or five-fold the daily death rate. 

“If, however, as the telescope and camera 
agree in indicating, the nucleus contains 
large mineral masses, probably of a metal- 
lic nature, uranolites, measuring several 
kilometers in diameter, and weighing 
some millions of tons, one cannot but ad- 
mit that the localities where these masses 
will fall, with the velocity referred to a 
moment ago, would be utterly destroyed. 
Let us observe, however, that three-fourths 
of the globe is covered with water. Here 
again is a contingency, not so important 
doubtless as the first, but, nevertheless, in 
our favor; these masses may perhaps fall 
into the sea, forming possibly new islands 
of foreign origin, bringing in any case 
elements new to science, and, it may be, 
germs of unknown life. Geodesy would 
in this case be interested, and the form 


and rotary movement of 
the earth might be modi- 
fied. Let us note also that 
not a few deserts mark 
the earth’s surface. Dan- 
ger exists, assuredly, but 
it is not overwhelming. 
‘Besides these masses 
and these gases, perhaps 
also the bolides of which 
we were speaking, com- 
ing in clouds, will kindle 
conflagrations at various places on the 
continents; dynamite, nitroglycerine, 
panclastite and royalite would be play- 
things in comparison with what may 
overtake us, but this does not imply a 
universal cataclysm; a few cities in ashes 
cannot arrest the history of humanity. 
«You see, gentlemen, from this method- 
ical examination of the three points be- 
fore us, it follows that the danger, while 
it exists, and is even imminent, is not so 
great, so overwhelming, so certain, as is 
asserted. I will even say more: this 
curious astronomical event, which sets so 
many hearts beating and fills with anxiety 
so many minds, in the eyes of the philos- 
opher scarcely changes the usual aspect 
of things. Each one of us must some day 
die, and this certainty does not prevent us 
from living tranquilly. Why should the 
apprehension of a somewhat more speedy 
death disturb the serenity of so many of 
us? Is the thought of our dying together 
so disagreeable? This should prove rather 
a consolation to our egoism. No, it is the 
thought that a stupendous catastrophe is 
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to shorten our lives by a few days or 
years. Life is short, and each clings to 
the smaliest fraction of it; it would even 
seem, from what one hears, that each 
would prefer to see the whole world 
perish, provided he himself survived, 
rather than die alone and know the world 
was saved. This is pure egoism. But, 
gentlemen, I am firm in the belief that 
this will be only a partial disaster, of 
the highest scientific importance, but 
leaving behind it historians to tell its 
story. There will be a collision, shock, 
and local ruin. It will be the history of 
an earthquake, of a volcanic eruption, of 
a cyclone.”’ 

Thus spoke the illustrious astronomer. 
The audience appeared satisfied, calmed, 
tranquillized—in part, at least. It was no 
longer the question of the absolute end of 
all things, but of a catastrophe, from 
which, after all, one would probably es- 
cape. Whispered murmurs of conversa- 
tion were to be heard; people confided to 
each other their impressions; merchants 
and politicians even seemed to have per- 
fectly understood the arguments advanced, 
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when, at the invitation of the presiding 
officer, the president of the academy of 
medicine was seen advancing slowly 
toward the tribune. 

He was a tall man, spare, slender, erect, 
with a sallow face and ascetic appearance, 
and melancholy countenance—bald-head- 
ed and wearing closely-trimmed, gray side- 
whiskers. His voice had something ca- 
daverous about it, and his whole personal- 
ity called to mind the undertaker rather 
than the physician fired with the hope of 
curing his patients. His estimate of af- 
fairs was very different from that of the 
astronomer, as was apparent from the 
very first word he uttered. 

««Gentlemen,’’ said he, «‘I shall be as 
brief as the eminent savant to whom we 
have just listened, although I have passed 
many a night in analyzing, to the minut- 
est detail, the properties of carbonic- 
oxide. It is about this gas that I shall 
speak to you, since science has demon- 
strated that it is the chief constituent of 
the comet, and that a collision with the 
earth is inevitable. 

‘These properties are terrible; why not 
confess it? For the most infinitesimal 
quantity of this gas in the air we breathe 
is sufficient to arrest in three minutes the 
normal action of the lungs and to destroy 
life. 

‘“Everybody knows that carbonic-oxide 
(known in chemistry as co) is a perma- 
nent gas without odor, color or taste, and 
nearly insoluble in water. Its density in 
comparison with the air is 0.96. It burns 
in the air with a blue flame of slight illum- 
inating power, like a funereal fire, the 
product of this combustion being carbonic 
anhydride. 

“Its most notable property is its tend- 
ency to absorb oxygen. (The orator 
dwelt upon these two words with great 
emphasis.) In the great iron furnaces, 
for example, carbon, in the presence of 
an insufficient quantity of air, becomes 
transformed into carbonic-oxide, and it 
is subsequently this oxide which reduces 
the iron toa metallic state, by depriving 
it of the oxygen with which it was com- 
bined. 

‘In the sunlight carbonic-oxide com- 
bines with chlorine and gives rise to an 
oxychloride (coci’)—a gas with a dis- 
agreeable, suffocating odor. 

‘The fact which deserves our more 
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serious attention, is 
that this gas is of the 
most poisonous char- 
acter—far moresothan 
carbonic-oxide. Itsef- 
fect upon the hemo- 
globin is to diminish 
the respiratory capac- 
ity of the blood, and 
even in very small dos- 
es, by its cumulative 
effect, hinders, to a de- 
gree altogether out of 
proportion to the ap- 
parent cause, the oxy- 
genizing properties of 
the blood. Forexam- 
ple: blood which absorbs from twenty- 
three to twenty-four cubic centimeters of 
oxygen per hundred volumes, absorbs 
only one-half as much in an atmosphere 
which contains less than one-thousandth 
part of carbonic-oxide. The one-ten-thou- 
sandth part even has a deleterious effect, 
sensibly diminishing the respiratory ac- 
tion of the blood. The result is not sim- 
ple asphyxia, but an almost instantaneous 
blood-poisoning. Carbonic-oxide acts di- 
rectly upon the blood corpuscles, combin- 
ing with them and rendering them unfit to 
sustain life: hematosis, that is, the con- 
version of venous into arterial blood, is 
arrested. Three minutes are sufficient to 
produce death. The circulation of the 
blood ceases. The black venous blood 
fills the arteries as well as the veins. 
The latter, especially those of the brain, 
become surcharged, the substance of the 
brain becomes punctured, the base of the 
tongue, the larynx, the wind-pipe, the 
bronchial tubes become red with blood, 
and soon the entire body presents the 
characteristic purple appearance which 
results from the suspension of hematosis. 

‘But, gentlemen,the injurious properties 
of carbonic-oxide are not the only ones to 
be feared ; the mere tendency of this gas 
to absorb oxygen would bring about fatal 
results. To suppress, nay, even only to 
diminish oxygen, would suffice for the 
extinction of the human species. Every- 
one here present is familiar with that in- 
cident which, with so many others, marks 
the epoch of barbarism, when men assas- 
sinated each other legally in the name of 
glory and of patriotism; it is a simple 
episode of one of the English wars in India. 
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“‘a FEW CITIES IN ASHES CANNOT ARREST THE PROGRESS OF HUMANITY.” 


Permit me to recall it to your memory. 

“One hundred and forty-six prisoners 
had been confined in a room whose only 
outlets were two small windows opening 
upon a corridor; the first effect experi- 
enced by these unfortunate captives was 
a free and persistent perspiration, fol- 
lowed by insupportable thirst, and soon 
by great difficulty in breathing. They 
sought in various ways to get more room 
and air ; they divested themselves of their 
clothes ; they beat the air with their hats, 
and finally resorted to kneeling and ris- 
ing together at intervals of a few seconds ; 
but each time some of those whose strength 
failed them fell and were trampled under the 
feet of their comrades. Before midnight, 
that is, during the fourth hour of their 
confinement, all who were still living, and 
who had not succeeded in obtaining purer 
air at the windows, had fallen into a le- 
thargic stupor, or a frightful delirium. 
When, a few hours later, the prison door 
was opened, only twenty-three men came 
out alive ; they were in the most pitiable 
state imaginable ; every face wearing the 
impress of the death from which they 
had barely escaped. 

«‘T might add a thousand other exam- 
ples, but it would be useless, for doubt up- 
on this point is impossible. I, therefore, 
affirm, gentlemen, that, on the one hand, 
the absorption by the carbonic-oxide of a 
portion of the atmospheric oxygen, or, on 
the other, the powerfully toxic properties 
of this gas upon the vital elements of the 
blood, alike seem to me to give to the 
meeting of our globe with the immense 
mass of the comet—in the heart of which 
we shall be plunged for several hours—I 
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affirm, I repeat, that this fatal meeting 
involves consequences absolutely fatal. 
For my part, I see no chance of escape. 

‘I have not spoken of the transforma- 
tion of mechanical motion into heat, or 
of the mechanical and chemical conse- 
quences of the collision. I leave this as- 
pect of the question to the permanent sec- 
retary of the academy of sciences and to 
the learned president of the astronomical 
society of France, who have made it the 
subject of important investigations. As 
for me, I repeat, terrestrial life is in dan- 
ger, and I see not one only, but two, three 
and four mortal perils confronting it. Es- 
cape will be a miracle, and for centuries 
no one has believed in miracles.’’ 

This speech, uttered with the tone of 
conviction, in a clear, calm and solemn 
voice, again plunged the entire audience 
into a state of mind from which the pre- 
ceding address had,happily,released them. 
The certainty of the approaching disaster 
was painted upon every face; some had 
become yellow, almost green; others sud- 
denly became scarlet and seemed on the 
verge of apoplexy: Some few among 
the audience appeared to have retained 
their self-possession, through scepticism 
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or a philosophic effort to make the best 
of it. A vast murmur filled the room; 
everyone whispered his opinions to his 
neighbor, opinions generally more opti- 
mistic than sincere, for no one likes to ap- 
pear afraid. 

The president of the astronomical so- 
ciety of France rose in his turn and ad- 
vanced toward the tribune. Instantly 
every murmur was hushed. Below we 
give the main points of his speech, includ- 
ing the opening remarks and the pero- 
ration: 

‘*Ladies and Gentlemen: After the 
statements which we have just heard, no 
doubt can remain in any mind as to the 
certainty of the collision of the comet 
with the earth, and the dangers attending 
this event. We must, therefore, expect 
on Saturday— 

‘‘On Friday,’’ interrupted a voice from 
the desk of the institute. 

«On Saturday, I repeat,’”’ continued 
the orator, without noticing the interrup- 
tion, ‘‘an extraordinary event, one abso- 
lutely unique in the history of the world. 

«‘T say Saturday, although the papers 
announce that the collision will take place 
on Friday, because it cannot occur before 
=» July 14th. I passed the entire night 
=| with my learned colleague in com- 
paring the observations received and 
/ we discovered an error in their trans- 
=} mission.’’ 
| This statement produced a sensa- 
| tion of relief among the audience; it 
[| was like a slender ray of light in 

j the middle of a somber night. A 
single day of respite is of enormous 
=| importance to one condemned to 

} death. Already chimerical projects 
formed in every mind; the catas- 
=| trophe was put off; it was a kind 
j of reprieve. It was not remembered 
that this diversion was of a purely 
cosmographic nature, relating to the 
date and not to the fact of the col- 
lision. But the least things play an 
important rolt in public opinion. So 
it was not to be on Friday ! 

‘“‘Here,’”’ he said, going to the 
black-board, ‘are the elements as 
finally computed from all the obser- 
vations.’’ The speaker traced upon 
the black-board the following figures: 

Perihelion passage’ August 11, at 
oh. 42m. 44s. 
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“HE WAS A TALL, SPARE MAN.” 


Longitude of perihelion, 52°, 43’, 25’. 
Perihelion distance, 0.7607. 
Inclination, 103°, 18’, 357’. 

Longitude of ascending node, 112°, 54’, 
40’’. 

‘«« The comet,’’ he resumed, « will cross 
the ecliptic in the direction of the de- 
scending node 28 minutes, 23 seconds 
after midnight of July 14th just as the 
earth reaches the point of crossing. The 
attraction of the earth will advance the 
moment ofcontact by only thirty seconds.”’ 

‘«« The event, doubtless, will bealtogether 
exceptional, but I do not believe either, 
that it will be of so tragical a nature as 
has been depicted, or that it can really 
bring about blood poison or universal 
asphyxia. It will rather present the 
appearence of a brilliant display of celes- 
tial fire-works, for the arrival in the at- 
mosphere of these solid and gaseous bodies 
cannot occur without the conversion into 
heat, of the mechanical motion thus 
destroyed; a magnificent illumination 
of the sky will doubtless be the first 
phenomenon. 

«« The heat evolved must necessarily be 
very great. Every shooting-star, however 
small, entering the upper limits of our 
atmosphere with a cometary velocity, 
immediately becomes so hot that it takes 
fire and is consumed. You know, gentle- 
men, that the earth’s atmosphere extends 
far into space about our planet; not with- 
out limit, as certain hypotheses declare, 
since the earth turns on its axis and moves 


about the sun: the mathematical limit is 
that height at which the centrifugal force 
engendered by the diurnal rotary motion 
becomes equal to the weight; this height 
is 6.64 times the equatorial radius of the 
earth, or 6,378,310 meters. Themaximum 
height of the atmosphere, therefore, is 
35,973 kilometers. 

‘I do not here wish to enter into a math- 
ematical discussion. But the audience 
before me is too well informed not to know 
the mechanical equivalent of heat. Every 
body whose motion is arrested produces a 
quantity of heat expressed in caloric units 
by mv’ divided by 8338, in which m is the 
mass of the body in kilograms and z its 
velocity in meters per second. For ex- 
ample, a body weighing 8338 kilograms, 
moving with a velocity of one meter persec- 
ond, would produce, if suddenly st ? 
exactly one heat unit, that is to =e. 
quantity of heat necessary to raise one 
kilogram of water one degree in tempera- 
ture. 

‘“«If the velocity of the body be500 meters 
per second, it would produce 250,000 times 
as much heat, cr, enough to raise a quan- 
tity of water of equal mass from 0° to 30°. 

“If the velocity were 5000 meters per 
second, the heat developed would be 
5,000,000 times as great. 

‘*Now, you know, gentlemen, that the 
velocity with which a comet may reach 
the earth is 72,000 meters. At this figure 
the temperature becomes five milliards of 
degrees. 

«« This, indeed, is the maximum and, I 
should add, a number altogether incon- 
ceivable ; but, gentlemen, let us take the 
minimum if it be your pleasure, and let 
us admit that the impact is not direct, 
but more or less oblique, and that the 
mean velocity is not greater than 30,000 
meters per second. Every kilogram of a 
bolide would develop in this case 107,946 
heat units before its velocity would be de- 
stroyed by the resistance of the air; in 
other words, it would generate sufficient 
heat to raise the temperature of 1079 kilo- 
grams of water from o° to 1oo°—that is, 
from the freezing to the boiling point. A 
uranolite weighing 2000 kilograms would 
thus, before reaching the earth, develop 
enough heat to raise the temperature of a 
column of air, whose cross-section is thirty 
square meters and whose height is equal 
to that of our atmosphere, 3000°, or, to 
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raise from 0° to 30° a column whose cross- 
section is 3000 square meters. 

‘« These calculations, for the introduction 
of which I crave your pardon, are necessary 
to show that the immediate consequence 
of the collision will be the production of 
an enormous quantity of heat, and, there- 
fore, a considerable rise in the temperature 
of the air. This is exactly what takes 
place on a small scale in the case of a sin- 
gle meteorite, which becomes melted and 
covered superficially by a thin layer of 
vitrified matter, resembling varnish. But 
its fall is so rapid that there is not suffi- 
cient time for it to become heated to the 
center; if broken, its interior is found to 
be absolutely cold. It is the surrounding 
air which has been heated. ‘ 

‘«One of the most curious results — 
analysis which I have just had the honor 
to fay before you, is that the solid mrasses 
which, it is believed, have been seen by 
the telescope in the nucleus of the comet, 
will meet with such resistance in travers- 
ing our atmosphere that, except in rare 
instances, they will not reach the earth 
entire, but in small fragments. There 
will be a compression of the air in front of 
the bolide, a vacuum behind it, a superfi- 
cial heating and incandescence of the 
moving body, a roar produced by the air 
rushing into the vacuum, the roll of thun- 
der, explosions, the fall of the denser me- 
tallic portions and the evaporation of the 
remainder. A bolide of sulphur, of phos- 
phorus, of tin or of zinc, would be con- 
sumed and dissipated long before reaching 
the lower strata of our atmosphere. As 
for the shooting stars, if, as seems prob- 
able, there is a veritable cloud of them, 
they will only produce the effect of a vast 
inverted display of fire-works. 

‘Tf, therefore, there is any reason for 
alarm, it is not, in my opinion, because 
we are to apprehend the penetration of 
the gaseous mass of carbonic-oxide into 
our atmosphere, but a rise in tempera- 
ture, which cannot fail to result from the 
transformation of mechanical motion in- 
to heat. If this be so, safety may be per- 
haps attained by taking refuge on the 
side of the globe opposed to that which 
is to experience the direct shock of the 
comet, for the air is a very bad conductor 
of heat.”’ 

The permanent secretary of the academy 
tose in his turn. A worthy successor to 
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the Fontenelles and Aragos of the past, 
he was not only a man of profound knowl- 
edge, but also an elegant writer and a per- 
suasive orator, rising sometimes even to 
the highest flights of eloquence. 

‘“‘To the theory which we have just 
heard,’’ he said, ‘‘ [have nothing toadd; I 
can only apply it to the case of some comet 
already known. Let us suppose, for exam- 
ple, that a comet of the dimensions of that 
of 1811 should collide squarely with the 
earth inits path aboutthesun. Theterres- 
trial ball would penetrate the nebula of 
the comet without experiencing any very 
sensible resistance. Admitting that this 
resistance is very slight, and that the dens- 
ity of the comet’s nucleus may be neglect- 
ed, the passageoftheearth through thehead 
of a comet of 1,800,000 kilometers diame- 
ter, would require at least 25,000 seconds 
—that is, 417 minutes, or six hours, fifty- 
seven minutes—in round numbers, seven 
hours—the velocity being 120 times great- 
er than that of a cannon-ball; and the 
earth continuing to rotate upon its axis, 
the collision would commence about six 
o’clock in the morning. 

‘Such a plunge into the cometary ocean, 
however rarified it might be, could not 
take place without producing as a first 
and immediate consequence, by reason of 
the thermodynamic principles which I 
have just called to your attention, a rise 
in temperature such that probably our 
entire atmosphere would take fire! It 
seems to me that in this particular case 
the danger would be very serious. 

‘«« But it would be a fine spectacle for the 
inhabitants of Mars, and a finer one still 
for those of Venus. Yes, that would in- 
deed be a magnificent spectacle, analo- 
gous to those we have ourselves seen in 
the heavens, but far more splendid to our 
near neighbors. 

‘« The oxygen of the air would prove in- 
sufficient to maintain the combustion, but 
there is another gas which physicists do 
not often think of, for the simple reason 
that they have never found it in their anal- 
yses—hydrogen. What has become of all 
the hydrogen freed from the soil these mill- 
ions of years which have elapsed since pre- 
historic times? The density of this gas be- 
ing one-sixteenth that of the air, it must 
have ascended, forming a highly rarified 
hydrogen envelope above our atmosphere. 
In virtueof the law of diffusion of gases, a 
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large part of this hydrogen would become 
mixed with the atmosphere, but the upper 
air layers must contain a considerable por- 
tion of it. There, doubtless, at an elevation 
of more than 100 kilometers, the shooting- 
stars take fire, and the aurora borealis is 
lighted. Notice here that the oxygen of 


the air would furnish the carbon of the 
comet ample material during collision to 
feed the celestial fire. 





THE BLACK HOLE OF CALCUTTA 


‘« Thus the destruction of the world will 
result from the combustion of the atmos- 
phere. For about seven hours—probably 
a little longer, as the resistance to the 
comet cannot be neglected—there will be a 
continuous transformation of motion into 
aheat. The hydrogen and the oxygen, 
combining with the carbon of the comet, 
will take fire. The temperature of the 
air will be raised several hundred degrees; 
woods, gardens, plants, forests, habita- 
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tions, edifices, cities, villages, will all be 
rapidly consumed ; the sea, the lakes and 
the rivers will begin to boil ; men and an- 
imals, enveloped in the hot breath of the 
comet, will die asphyxiated before they 
are burned, their gasping lungs inhaling 
only flame. Every corpse will be almost 
immediately carbonized, reduced to ashes, 
and in this vast celestial furnace only the 
heart-rending voice of the trumpet of the 
— indestructible angel 
of the Apocalypse 
will be heard, pro- 
claiming from the 
sky, like a funeral 
knell, the antique 
death-song : 


«« Solvet szeeculum in 
favilla.’’ 


This is what may 
happen if acomet like 
that of 1811 collides 
with the earth.’’ 

At these words the 
cardinal-archbishop 
rose from his seat and 
begged to be heard. 
The astronomer per- 
ceiving him, bowed 
with a courtly grace 
and seemed to await 
the reply of his 
eminence. 

“IT do not desire’ 
said the latter, «to 
interrupt the honor- 
able speaker, but if 
science announces 
that the drama of the 
end of the world is 
to be ushered in by 
the destruction of the 
heavens by fire, I 
cannot refrain from 
saying that this has always been the uni- 
versal belief of the church. <‘ The heav- 
ens,’ says St. Peter, ‘shall pass away 
with a great noise, and the elements shall 
meet with fervent heat, the earth also and 
the works that are therein shall be burned 
up.’ St. Paul affirms also its renovation 
by fire and we repeat daily at mass his 
words: ‘Eum qui venturus est judi- 
care vivos et mortuos et saeculum per 
ignem.’’’ 
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««Science,’’ replied the astronomer, ‘has 
more than once been in accord with the 
prophecies of our ancestors. Fire will 
first devour that portion of the globe 
struck by the huge mass of the comet, 
consuming it before the inhabitants of 
the other hemisphere realize the extent 
of the catastrophe; but the air is a bad 
conductor of heat and the latter will not 
be immediately propagated to the oppo- 
site hemisphere. 

‘« If our latitude were to receive the first 
shock of the comet, reaching us, we will 
suppose, in summer, the tropic of Cancer, 
Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, Greece and 
Egypt would be found in the front of 
the celestial onset, while Australia, New 
Caledonia and Oceanica would be the 
most favored. But the rush of air into 
this European furnace would be such that 
a storm more violent than the most 
frightful hurricane and more formidable 
even than the air- current which moves 
continuously on the equator of Jupiter, 
with a velocity of 400,000 kilometers per 
hour, would rage from the Antipodes 
towards Europe, destroying everything 
in its path. The earth, turning upon its 
axis, would bring successively into the 
line of collision, the regions lying to the 
west of the meridian first blasted. An 
hour after Austria and Germany it would 
be the turn of France, then of the Atlantic 
ocean, then of North America, which 
would enter somewhat obliquely the dan- 
gerous area about five or six hours after 
France—that is, towards the end of the 
collision. 

‘‘ Notwithstanding the unheard of ve- 
locities of the comet 
and the earth, the pres- 
sure cannot be enorm- 
ous, in view of ‘the ex- 
tremely rarified state 
of the matter traversed 
by the earth; but this 
matter, containing so 
much carbon, is com- 
bustible, and at perihel- 
ion these bodies are not 
infrequently seen to 
shine by their own as 
well as by reflected 
light: they become in- 
candescent. What then 
must be the result of a 
collision with theearth? 
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Thecombustion of meteorites and bolides, 
the superficial fusion of the uranolites 
which reach the earth’s surface on fire, 
all lead us to believe that the moment of 
greatest heat will be that of contact, 
which evidently will not prevent the 
massive elements forming the nucleus of 
the comet from crushing the localities 
where they fall, and perhaps even break- 
ing up an entire continent. 

‘The terrestrial globe being thus entire- 
ly surrounded by the cometary mass for 
nearly seven hours, and revolving in this 
incandeséent gas, the air rushing violent- 
ly toward the center of disturbance, the 
sea boiling and filling the atmosphere 
with new vapors, hot showers falling 
from the sky-cataracts, the storm raging 
everywhere with electric deflagrations 
and lightnings, the rolling of thunder 
heard above the scream of the tempest, 
the blessed light of former days having 
been succeeded by the mournful and sick- 
ly gleamings of the glowing atmosphere, 
the whole earth will speedily resound 
with the funeral knell of universal doom, 
although the fate of the dwellers in the 
Antipodes will probably differ from that 
of the rest of mankind. Instead of being 
immediately consumed, they will be stifled 
by the vapors, by the excess of nitrogen— 
the oxygen having been rapidly abstract- 
ed—or poisoned by carbonic-oxide; the © 
fire will afterwards reduce their corpses 
to ashes, while the inhabitants of Europe 
and Africa will have been burned alive. 
The well-known tendency of carbonic- 
oxide to absorb oxygen will doubtless 
prove a sentence of instant death for those 
farthest from the in- 
itial point of the cat- 
astrophe. 

“T have taken as an 
example the comet of 
1811; but I hasten toadd 
that the present one 
appears to be far less 
dense.”’ 

“Is it absolutely 
sure?’’ cried a well- 
known voice (that of 
an illustrious member 
| of the chemical society) 
from one of the boxes. 
# ‘Is it absolutely sure 
} the comet is composed 
chiefly of carbonic- 
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oxide? Have not the nitrogen lines also 
been detected in its spectrum? If it 
should prove to be protoxide of nitrogen, 
the consequence of its mixture with our 
atmosphere might be anzesthesia. Every 
one would be put to sleep—perhaps for 
ever, if the suspension of the vital func- 
tions were to last but a little longer than 
is the case in our surgical operations. It 
would be the same if the comet was com- 
posed of chloroform or ether. That would 
be an end calm indeed. 

‘« Tt would be less so if the comet should 
absorb the nitrogen instead of the oxygen, 
for this partial or total absorption of nitro- 
gen would bring about, in a few hours, 
for all the inhabitants of the earth—for 
men and women, for the young and the 
aged—a change of temperament, involving 
at first nothing disagreeable—a charm- 
ing sobriety, then gayety, followed by 
universal joy, a feverish exultation, final- 
ly delirium and madness, terminating, in 
all probability, by the sudden death of 
every human being in the apotheosis of 
a wild saturnalia, an unheard-of frenzy 
of the senses. Would that death be a 
sad one?”’ 

‘« The discussion remains open,’’ replied 
the secretary. ‘‘ What I have said of the 
possible consequences of a collision applies 
to the direct impact of a comet like that 
of 1811; the one that threatens us is less 
colossal, and its impact will not be direct, 
but oblique. In common with the astron- 
omers who have preceded me on this floor, 
I am inclined to believe, in this instance, 
in a mighty display of fireworks. 

While the orator was still speaking, a 
young girl belonging to the central bu- 
reau of telephones, entered by a small 
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door, conducted by a domesticated mon- 
key, and, darting like a flash to the seat 
occupied by the president, put into his 
hands a large, square, international en- 
velope. It was immediately opened, and 
proved to be a despatch from the observa- 
tory of Gaurisankar. It contained only 
the following words: 

‘‘ The inhabitants of Mars are sending 
a photophonic message. Will be de- 
ciphered in a few hours.’’ 

««Gentlemen,’’ said the president, «I 
see several in the audience consulting 
their watches, and I agree with them in 
thinking that it will be physically impos- 
sible for us to finish in a single session 
this important discussion, in which emi- 
nent representatives of geology, natural 
history and geonomy are yet to take part. 
Moreover, the despatch just read will 
doubtless introduce new problems. It is 
nearly six o’clock. I propose that we ad- 
journ to nine o'clock this evening. It is 
probable that we shall have received, by 
that time, from Asia the translation of the 
message from Mars. I will also beg the 
director of the observatory to maintain 
constant communication, by telephone, 
with Gaurisankar. In case the message 
is not deciphered by nine o'clock, the 
president of the geological society of 
France will open the meeting with a 
statement of the investigations which he 
has just finished, on the natural end of 
the world. Everybody, at this moment, 
is absorbingly interested in whatever re- 
lates to the question of the end of our 
world, whether this is dependent upon 
the mysterious portent now suspended 
above us, or upon other causes, of what- 
soever nature, subject to investigation.” 


(Concluded in the August Number.) 




















INDIAN LULLABY. 


By SARAH COMSTOCK 


WHERE the waves are lapping, lapping softly o’er the pearly pebbles, ‘ 
And the stream is gliding, gliding ever onward toward the sea: 

Where the pines are murm’ring, murm’ring to the never-dying breezes, 
Sits a mother crooning, crooning to a child upon her knee. 


Sleep, my warrior, - 
Sleep, my chieftain, 

Sleep, my little Indian brave— 
Lulled by murm’rings 
Of the forest 

And the streamlet’s lapping wave; 
While thy father’s 
Flashing arrows 

Chase the deer in forests deep, 
Rest, my warrior, 
Rest, my chieftain, 

Rest within the arms of sleep. 





Where the light is glimm’ring, glimm’ring on the surface of the water, 
And a sweet breath stealing, stealing from the pine-woods o’er her creeps: 
Where the twilight’s deep’ning, deep’ning fast within the gloomy forest, 
Still the mother’s crooning, crooning, while her infant warrior sleeps. 


Sleep, my warrior, 

Sleep, my chieftain, 
Sleep, my little Indian brave— 

Soothed by breathings 

Of the pine-woods j 
And the cool stream’s rippling wave, 

While thy mother’s 

Dreamy crooning 
Falls like music of wild streams: 

Sleep my warrior, 

Sleep, my chieftain, | 
Glide on to the land of dreams. | 


TO ARTISTS. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN Offers fifteen hundred dollars in four prizes of one thousand 
dollars, three hundred dollars, one hundred dollars and one hundred dollars respect- 
ively, for the four water colors which shall be chosen by a committee from such 
drawings as may be submitted by the artists of the United States or Europe on or 
before twelve o'clock on the first day of December, eighteen hundred and ninety- 
three. The subjects are to be selected from the lifeof Christ, taking those scenes 
which teach in the highest forms the lessons of love, patience humility and for- 
bearance, with fidelity, as far as may be, to the actual surroundings and ‘conditions 
of the period. The treatment should be calculated for single-page reproduction in 
THE COSMOPOLITAN, in size five by eight inches. The subjects to be suitable, as far 
as possible, for use in stained glass for church or cathedral. The originals for which 
prizes are awarded will become the property of THE CosmopoLiTAN. The drawings 
should be shipped securely packed, and addressed: «« Submitted to Art Committee, 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, Sixth Avenue and Eleventh Street, New York,’’ and in 
upper left hand corner: «‘ Not to be opened before first day of December, eighteen 
hundred and ninety-three.”’ 
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spoil the broth.” Probably 


because they don’t use 
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Extract of BEEF. 


Armour's Extract enables a 
poor cook to rival the “creations” 
_of the most celebrated chef. 
~ Our little Cook Book tells how 
to use Armour’s Extract in 
Soups and Sauces—a different 
soup for each day in the month. 
We mail Cook Book free; send us your address. 


Armour & Company, 
Chicago. 
“We are advertised by our loving friends.’’ 


GIVE THE BABY 


Mellin’s Food 


If you wish your infant to be well nourished, 
healthy, bright, and active, and to grow 
up happy robust, and vigorous. 

















The BEST FOOD for Hand-fed Infants, In- 
valids, Convalescents, Dyspeptics, 
and the Aged is 


Mellin’s Food 


For Infants and Invalids. 








Our Book for the instruction of mothers, 


“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” a 


will be mailed free to any address upon EDW. W. FISCHER, 


Chicago. 
request. —_— 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites 


Is an essential Food to the Brain and Nerves. 

It contains neither stimulant or narcotic. Formula on each label. 

It relieves all forms of nervousness, debility, fatigue, loss of ap- 
petite, dyspepsia, sleeplessness and night sweats. 

It has been used with such success as a curative by thousands of 
Brain-workers, that many now take it before making strong 
mental effort, as a preventive of Nervous Exhaustion. 

This vital nutriment supplies elements to the brain and nerves, 
the loss of which is oftentimes the only cause of disease. 
Endorsed by leading physicians. Descriptive pamphlet frée. 


Druggists, or by mail ($1), from Each package has our signature] 
56 West Twenty-fifth Street, New York. 
Also, Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure, price 50 cents. é 














Too Slow 


in making clothes, this was. It had to go. And yet 
people thought it a pretty good thing in its day. 
Some of them couldn’t believe, all at once, that there 
was anything better. Just so with every improve- 
ment. ‘The old way always has some benighted 
ones who cling to it to the last. 


Too Fast 7” 


in ruining clothes, un-making them—that's the trouble 
with the washboard. But it’s going now and going fast, 
to join the spinning-wheel. Women find it doesn’t 

pay to rub their clothes to pieces over it. They can 
wash better with Pearline. Less work, less wear, no 
ruinous rub, rub, rub. That’s the modern way of 
washing—safe, easy, quick, cheap. No wonder that many women 


have thrown away the washboard. 


S d Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” or ‘‘ the same 
en as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, and if your grocer sends you 


$ something in place of Pearline, do the honest thing—send it back. 
it Back 





878 JAMES PYLE, New York, 





DO YOU KNOW 


That The Whiting Paper Co. of Holyoke 


Are the largest manufacturers of fine stationery in the 
world? The reason is because their papers are abso- 
lutely the highest grade and are made in so large a vari- 
ety, that the most refined and exacting tastes cannot fail 
to be suited. Have you tried these papers? Ask your 
dealer to show you their samples, if he cannot, write them 
and they will see that he can, only don’t fail to see them. 


WHITING PAPER CO., 148 Duane Street, New York. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Easily Prepared, 
of Uniform Quality 
and Cleanly Made, 


our Soups have established a reputation 
seldom attained by any brand of Canned 





| Goods. 
You run no chances when using 
Franco-American Soups. Such they 


were six years ago when first introduced, 
so they are to-day, as regular, as good 
and as honest as can be made. 

Factory open daily to visitors 
(Saturdays excepted.) 

Sample can of Soup (20 varieties) or Plum 


Pudding, mailed on receipt of 14 cents. 


Green Turtle, Terrapin, Chicken, Consommé, Purée of Game, Mulligatawny, Mock 
Turtle, Ox-Tail, Tomato, Chicken Gumbo, French Bouilijn, Julienne, Pea, Prin- 
tanier, Mutton Broth, Vegetable, Beef, Pearl Tapioca, Clam Broth, Clam Chowder. 


franco-American [ood Company, 


Franklin Street & West Broadway, New York. 
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S 


Sold by Requires no 
boiling. 


all Grocers. 


2999909090000 0000 


999009000009 





Sample can mailed on receipt of postage, 2 cents. 


Franco-American Food Company, 
Sole Agents 
Franklin Street and West Broadway, New York, 
999909 0090999089 09HHO0 G09 50.990 00 90.0000 000 00OR OO RONOF 


OSD OO 00% 





When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


DR. SCOTT’S 


i lilectric Safety Razor 


(WITH PATENT CORRUGATED ROLLING GUARD.) 








New York, March 15th, 1893. 
To Cosmopolitan Magazine Readers: 


Gentlemen—(Ladies, too, are interested in this.) 


i We show here our Improved 
Safety Razor. Its merits are in the fact that it is 
absolutely safe; that it is easily sharpened when nec- 
essary ; that it can be used more quickly than ordin- 
ary razors; that it never gets out of repair; that it 
lasts forever, etc., etc. 

Every blade is guaranteed, money always refunded 
if blade does not fulfill claims. Handles come with 
the above, to hold blade while sharpening or strap- 
ping, or to lengthen if longer handle is preferred. 

Not for travelling alone is this razor, it is for 
every day use and 300 shaves are frequently made 
without honing. 

We sell our razors on trial and anyone not suited 
may have his money back as soon as we are asked 
for it. Don’t wait until you are to start for the 
Chicago Columbian Exposition to buy one of these 
razors but send $2.00 zow, and mention Cosmopol- 
itan, and we will send you one of our celebrated 
Electric Tooth Brushes, or if you prefer it, an Electric 
Curler for your wife. Books, circulars, etc., and 
agents’ terms can be had by addressing , 

Yours truly, 
GEO. A. SCOTT, 


842 Broadway, New York City. 


When you write, please mention “* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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TOTEN Is your | 
Grocer | 





Pretty Women 


appreciate a pure toilet soap, 
a healthy, soft, and white skin. 


All Women 
and Men 


desire beautiful faces and 






to the interests of 
his customers — 
you in particular ? 
Did you ever re- 
 flect that it is the 
consumer who must 
do the wack usually i in all lines of 2g 
Has it ever a oe pe bm t there 
must be a reason for the sales of CHOCOLAT : 
MENIER aggregating Thirty-three Million Toilet Soap 
Pounds per annum 2? Have you ever tried and pronounce it the grandest soap 
it? \f not, why not? Possibly you did |;, the world for the 
not know that COCOA and CHOCOLATE 
bear the same relation to each other as Complexion. 


Skimmed [ilk to pure Cream. — Excels any 25¢. soap; 12c. for 
full size sample cake if your dealer 
Send your address to aan eemmenaanaiandanantian does not keep it. 


MENIER, W. Broadway CHO co LAT | 
City, for sample and|  MENIER | | COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP C0. 


_ |Annual Sales Bzceea ' 
Ate ter coke (samucemrmczenens) | 84 ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 





pretty hands — suggestion : 
use a good, pure toilet soap. 
Over a million people 








have tested 


Buttermilk 























Caution. On the back cloth of 
every genuine Bell-cap-sic Plaster there 
is a picture of a bell. 

Prevent Pneumonia and cure 
coughs and colds by putting a Bell-cap- 
sic Plaster on the chest when you feel the 
first symptoms. In severe cases another 

3ell-cap-sic between the shoulders will 
hasten the cure. 


Safe, quick and sure, and the best plasters for the 
cure of all aches and pains. 


J. M. GROSVENOR & CO. 
Boston, Mass. | 
When you write, please menuon “ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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THEY STEAL YOUR SILVER. 


Such is the work of whiting and other worthless materials 
sold under the guise of “‘silver cleaners;” they scratch and 
oA wear, taking off a portion of the surface at each cleaning. 
Exxcrro-Siicon imparts to both solid and plated ware 
a degree of brilliancy not otherwise obtained, without the 
least detriment in any form. Such has been its record for 

ne twenty-five years. 


st Try it once, we’ll send sufficient for the 
E asking, or a full-sized box, post-paid, for 
15 cents in stamps. Your grocer has it. 


5 LVER POLISH THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., Propr’s, 72 John Street, New York. 


NEARLY A CENTURY OLD. 


neo, DUTRASSE Mt: Washington Glass Go. 
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eg. CERAR SUCCESSEURS : & Cle, 
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MAKERS OF 
RICH 
| =” - CUT 
| Cu. FiELD HAVILAND TABLE 
wire ware, LIMOGES CHINA oeennsten, 
CF GLASS 
br GDM —: 1S MARKED :— 
| FRANCY AND 





| No table is complete without a| FINE 
set of “C F H” ware. ART 


WARES. 





For sale by 
alk first-class “ 
dealersin —.{ N= 
the U. S. AMIN 


Fe 





FACTORY : STORE: } 





) For sale by every Importer of New BEDFORD, 46 MURRAY ST. 
\ French China. MASS. N. Y. 





Small pieces of cut glass, like this 
ring holder, are equal to large pieces 
for quality of material, artistic design 


and workmanship, if they are made of 


Hawkes Cut Glass. 


Without this trade- 
mark no piece is 
; genuine. 






When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan,” 
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ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 
DORFLINGER’S 





ASMERICAN 
CuT GLAss. 
ry ‘ ‘ 
aN Combination 
Glass and Silver 
a Candelabra. 
genuine 


No _ piece 
without our trade-mark 


label. 


C. Dorflinger & Sons, 


NEW YORK. 








Height of Glass Foot 7 inches, Height over all 15 inches, 


2008 catyo 
YELM Le 


is ” 
XID" SteormnaParins — 
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SPOONS #° FORKS 
ARE PLATED THREE TIMES HEAVIER on THE THREE POINTS MOST EXPOSED 
TO WEAR, AS SHOWN ABOVE, 
AND ARE IN THE STOCK OF ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. — 
If you are not sure where the genuine 4 §4.7 Rogers Goods can be obtained, address 
(MENTION THIS PAPER.) 


THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 


Illustrations of latest designs and valuable information will be mailed you 
When you write, please mention ‘“‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


This 1s a House 


in which a watch 





movement lives 


and works. 


A Substantial House 


An unrivalled protection for a 
watch movement, because stiff- 
er than solid gold. 





An Elegant House 


As handsome as a solid gold watch case. We can- 
not enlarge too much upon this fact. 


A Durable House 


Guaranteed to wear twenty-one years. What more 
could be desired ? 


A Low-Priced House 


All the above advantages at one-third the price of a 
solid gold case. 


A Fahys Monarch (14 karat) 


ime . wl 
Gold Filled Watch Case. Sahys 4k 


Ask your jeweller for its 
and look for our trade mark. x= M ON ARGH 


When you write, please mention “ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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- SPAULDING & Co. 


(INCORPORATED.) 
GOLD AND SILVER SMITHS. 
> CHICAGO. 


Offer a choice assortment of high-grade 


Pocket Time=Pieces. 


Among these are Repeating and 
Split-Seconds combined, one minute 
and five-minute repeating, split-seconds, 
and fine Every-day Time=pieces for 
those requiring the most correct time. 


Our ‘‘Suggestion Book” sent free. 


36 Ave. de l’Opera State and Jackson Sts. 
Paris Chicago 


Seeiieeaas A man 


Fills the visible circulation 


Field. of ‘The Kansas without a conscience is hardly 

City Star” is worse off than without a watch.— 

more than double the arene No excuse for lacking either. 

ne en _ A handsome 14-karat gold, filled, 
Kansas City advertisers know it. or coin silver watch ; jeweled 

movement; a perfect time-keeper ; 

stem-set and stem-winding (in 

















i | about five seconds); may be bought 
Playing Card | for ten dollars—even less. It is far 
Parties at Home. _ superior to any Swiss watch at the 


price :—The new, perfected, quick= 


Six packs of United States Playing winding “ Waterbury.” 


Cards, Congress brand, gold backs | 


and edges, in cartons, for $3 OO. | Your jeweler sells it in a great 
variety of designs: ladies’ 


If your dealer does not keep these cards ill no * ng : 
get them for you, they will be sent to age dey | hunting-case, dainty chate- . 
expressage prepaid, on receipt of Three Dollars, by laine with decorated dial, 
business-man’s watch, and 
The United States Printing Co., | boy’s watch. $4 to $15. in 


Russell & Morgan Factories. Cincinnati, O. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 



























THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


DO YOU BATHE? 


If you want the most 
convenient and luxu- 
rious appliance for 
bathing your children 
or your feet, you will 
find it inour Porcelain 
Lined Sitz Bath; as 

-you will see by their 

! shape, they are well | 
adapted for either purpose. They are made the 
same as our celebrated Baths, and are always sweet 


and clean. 
Catalogue free. 


STANDARD MFG. CO,; | 
Box 1454-C. = - = Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PASTEUR Hai PRO 


Are constructed on scientific principles to meet every requirement for pure drinking water. The 
filtering medium will remove CHOLERA, TYPHOID AND ALL DISEASE GERMS. 

The Filter is applicable to city water supply or for cistern or well water. Mo dals and diplomas 
awarded by scientific societies and TRE 

RGEON- GENERAL BER IN, in charge of the quarantine service in the lower St. Law- 
rence, says “The Pasteur Filter” has been found to be an absolute preventive of the spread of 
a by transmission of germs in drinking water.” 

ROFESSOR JOHN MARSHALL, of the University of Pennsylvania, says ‘The Pasteur 
Guetaond Filters are employed in bacteriological laboratories for the purpose of rendering 
liquids entirely free from microbes.” 

Letters Patent of the United States covering any germ-proof filtering medium of unglazed por- 
celain have been granted to Chas. Chamberland, of Paris, France. The undersigned being the sole licen- 
see for this country, warns all infringers, whether makers, sellers or users, to respect our rights under 
penalty of prosecution. Write us for Catalogue and prices. Discounts to dealers only. 


THE PASTEUR-CHAMBERLAND FILTER CO., Dayton, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Sole Licensee for the United States. Canada and Mexico. 


THE ONLY SOLID WHITE CROCKERY 


STATIONARY WASH-TUBS. 


Get the best. Do not risk your health by using materials that will 
leak, absorb, decay, and become malodorous and infectious. 

Our solid White Crockery Wash-Tubs, having stood the test 
of continued use in thousands of our best families and hospitals for 
over fifteen years, stand unrivaled, being imperishable, well. 
glazed, non-porous, and as easily cleansed as a dinner plate. 


SOLID WHITE CROCKERY SINKS. 
Send for price-list and catalogue. 
STEWART CERAMIC CO., 
312 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Chicago Branch, 211-213 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
The Cosmopolitan.” 












































When you write, please mention * 
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A Good Kind 
of a Pull. 


The important thing in a shade roller 


is its pull, its lifting power. It is out of 





sight, but it is essential. 


The greater the pull, 
the -better the roller. 


The “Efficient” Shade Roller 
label on the outside means Eff- 
cient lifting power on the inside. 
Strong, smooth and durable. 

NEVIUS & HAVILAND, 
Branch of the National Wall Paper Co., 


500 WEST 42D STREET, NEW YorK. 


A copy of our little pamphlet No. 4—‘ Shakespeare on 
Shade Rollers’’ sent on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 








How many 
Houses in your Town? & 


How many rooms in your house ? 

How many windows to the room ? 

Figure it out and you can get some idea of 
the number of Hartshorn Self-Acting shade- 
rollers that it takes to go around among 
the American people. 

Three great factories—one in New Jersey, f 
one in Michigan and one in Canada— 
are run at full capacity to keep up with 
the demand. 

Of course everyone who knows anything 
about shade-rollers buys the ‘‘ Hartshorn.” 
















The genuine bears the 
autograph of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 





ORIENTAL RUCS. 





(Look for this window.) 


Money saved by buying direct from the only ex- 
clusive Rug importing house in the United States. 


VAN GAASBEEK & ARKELL, 
935 Broadway, cor. 22d Street, New York. 


French 


Cretonnes. 
Spring, 1893. 


We desire to call attention to 
our select stock of these popular 
fabrics—this season’s importations 
—in such a complete variety of 

High Class 

Designs and Colorings 
that a harmony of decoration can 
be obtained for the complete Up-= 
holstery Furnishings of a room 
or suite in the Louis XV. and XVI. 


Empire, Renaissance and other 
periods. Samples on request. 


W.& J. Sloane, 


Broadway, 18th and 19th Sts., 





New York. 


When you write, please mention “‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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The DURABILITY of PAINT 

vs. THAT of CREOSOTE STAINS. 
Paint is the Standard from 
which Durability is reckoned, 
Because it is the Oldest. 

Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 
Wear as Long as the. Best 
Pai Much Longer than 
Most Paint. They’re Cheaper, 
too. Every Shipment bears 
our Guarantee of Durability. 


Point No. 1.—Wood Preserving. 
Point No. 2.—Artistic Effect. 
Point No. 3.—Durability. 
Point No. 4.—(Next Month.) 








Send 6c. Postage for Samples, Color Studies and Sketches. 


Samuel Cabot, Sole Manuf’r, Boston, Mass. 


OWINGS BUILDING, CHICAGO. 





NORTHROP’S | 
Se 





Section of Ceiling in Empire Style. 


Stamped Metal 
—=—Ceilings, 


made in many designs for all classes cf Buildings. 
Easily applied over old plaster ceilings. Send dia- 


gram and full particulars for an estimate. 


HENRY S. NORTHROP, 30 Rose St., New York, 
MANUFACTURER. 








New Ones for 95. 


ARTISTIC DWELLINGS 


for’93 contains many new designsillustrating the 


newest and best ideas 
in residence architecture. 


Sixty Designs 

are shown, giving floor-plans and full description. 
Anyone about to Build can find ideas of value 
here whether they intend to spend a few hun- 
dreds for a cottage or thousands for a pretentious 
residence. Sent pre-paid for $1.00. 


FRANK P. ALLEN, Architect. {81 Old Houseman Block, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





errr r rs BABAABAAAAG 


iW. C. VOSBURGH MFG C0. 





BROOKLYN, rr Y. "Cmca, ILL. 


DESIGNERS 
AND MANUFACTURERS oF 


GAS, ELECTRIC 


- AND - 


COMBINATION 
FIXTURES 


ASK FOR THEM 
of the most responsible dealer 
of your city. 
QUALITY axp WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED. } 
eV VEE EV EEE EES 


ocouneianeeaaeel 





F 








When you write, please mention ** Tne Cosmopolitan. 
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Neither 
George Washington 


nor the 


Standard Thermometer 





T# Es scheataglen price of “ Shoppell’s Modern ane " has 


— 
previously been $4.00; we now propose to give the same 

Ever Told number of new designs ( 35 costing from $600 to $12,000) in 
each number at a reduce rice—our object is to double the 


e - circulation. Designs for Mantels, Remodeling Old Stairs, 
a Lie ! * «++ The Standard is Interior Views, Hot Houses, and kindred subjects. 
One year’s subscription yeord 3s No. 36 and No. 37 NOW 
the only Thermometer READY, No. 38 April rgth). w»..oesecsecceeesesseeseessers $4.00 
in . Handsome “ Color Sheet,’ vA a colored designs, -— 
which can claim this Your choice of any one book from list below 


* 48 : ak Regular Bele ...-.ccocsccosscevcssscoscese 
distinction. All the above sent, post-paid, to any one address for i 60. 
Or, all the above and full set (19 to 33 inclusive), as described 
| MADE BY in list below, $10.00. Or, any seven books from list and “Color 
| _ ) BY THE Sheet,’’ $5.00. Any four for $3.00. Single book, $1.00. 

—= book a 3 Pages, gn 5 me | Large ye 
: oor plans, cost, full dimensions and descriptions. Prices 
STANDA RD TH ERII0M ETER CO., of materials and labor on which costs are based. \n addition 
to the 25 “classified "’ designs each book contains 14 designs 











of various costs, making 39 designs in each book. 
| Peabody, Mass. No. 19.....25-.0- $600 Cottages 0. 26.....25++++-$3,500 Houses 
S$  20...+.2§.... £000 Cottages | “*  97.....88..0000 4,000 Houses 
cw . “©  21.....25.... 1,500 Cottages | “* 928.....25...... 4,500 Houses 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 18 Cortlandt St., Room 413. “ 99.....95.... 2,000 Cottages | “* a9.....25...... §,000 Seeses 
BOSTON OFFICE: John Hancock Building, Room 422. **  23-20++25++++ 25500 Houses | ‘* 30.....25..+--. 6,000 Houses 
“© 24.++++25-++. 3,000 Houses a ee 7,500 Houses 
eines ** | 25.++++25+++- 3,300 Houses 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE No. 27. No. 32 contains 20 Double Cottages and 20 Stables. 

numapeatiniataiiinie 33 + Designs of $10,000 (and over) Houses. 

WE ALSO MAKE THERMOMETERS FOR MECHANICAL Uses. Address R. W. SHOPPEL L, Architect, 63 Broadway, N.Y. 














i Arttistic F] 
—— Homes 
jon Tete, Dae Te aie cae hea eeee| | LOW 


uilding methods. It contains Had and oiane to 
and other illustrations, both interior and exterior of 


». Beautiful Homes| °22 


99 of man: different styles and sizes, rangin 
4 < in cost 
Se from. #500 000 - How 
















to 3. also Designs for 
Laying Out and Beautifying Your Grounds. 

«This book is brimful of bome-buliding knowledge to 
> and fine illustrations, and every one who intends to 
build should have it. Sent for 10 cents in postage Build 
or silver if you mention this paper. 


= Geo. F. Barber & Co., ‘Kueaville, Tonn.| Them.’’ 


Home Builders, Don’t “" "seine 


Hopkins’ Four New Books “ Houses and Cottages’ ° 


OS. 6, 7,8 and g. A fine collection of)}200 designs. Over 
100 never before published. Classified, giving views, 
descriptions and estimates of each. No. 6 contains 58 

designs, from $250 to $1,500; No. 7, 56 designs, from $1,600 
to $2,500 ; No. 8, 54 designs, from $2,600 to $3,500; No. 9, 
20 designs, from $3,600 to $10,000, and 12 Stable designs, from 
$250 to $1,600. 

Price $1.00 each, two $1.50, all four $2.00, postpaid. 

Also books 4 and 5, 96 designs of 1892. No. 4, cheap cot- 
tages. No. _ medium cost ; price, 50 cents each. 


S. HOPKINS, Architect, 
Old Aldrich ca, CRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 























When you 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 





TIME IS MONEY!!! 





We can save you both. 


ONLY HIGH GRADE MACHINE ON THE MARKET 


SOLD AT A REASONABLE FIGURE. 
Simple ; Durable ; 
Writing in Sight ; 
Permanent Alignment ; 


Interchangeable Type. | 


BEST MACHINE FE TOR =XPOR eg 


wetetr Canes CRANDALL TYPEWRITER. 


We ship on 10 days’ vs, RS 


THE CRANDALL MACHINE MACHINE, Groton, N. Y. 
353 Broadway, New York. 


206 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 





—THE— 


PRICE, $50. 





No one ever wrote 


IOOO 


Letters 


an hour— 


that is, unless they first wrote one and then 


copied the rest on an 


Edison 
Mimeograph. 


Invented by Thos. A. Edison. 

For Daily Office Use in duplicating both hand- 

writing and typewriting. Anybody can oper- 

ate it. Simple—Compact—Cleanly—Cheap. 
Endorsed by over 90,000 Users. 


Catalogues and Samples of Work sent free 
upon application. Manufactured only by the 


A.B. DICK CO., 152-154 Lake St., Chicago. 


§ 47 Nassau St., New York Cit 
BRANCH OFFICES: | fi7 so. Fifth &t., Philadelphia. 











The Densmore 


Surpasses the older machines in many 
ways, but in none more than in its true 
and unimpairable alignment. This does 
not arise from chance, but from well- 
planned provision for an unvarying type 
stroke and a non-vibrating carriage. 

The famous 
CARNEGIE 
STEEL CO,, 
Pittsburgh, are 
. among the great 
> concerns that 
have adopted it, 
and have just 
purchased the fif- 
Their chief stenographer, after 





teenth. 
subjecting a number of these machines to 
months of hard work, says: “The align- 


ment is still perfect.”” Our operators every- 
where, corroborating this, pronounce the 
DENSMORE “ The World’s Greatest Type- 
writer.” Send for pamphlet. 


The Densmore Typewriter Co. 
202 Broadway, New York. 





DESKS 


We make the finest grade of Cabinet Desks known. 


for the money. 


that is com plete. 


~ We have the best Roll Top Desk in the market 


We 2 manufacture a ‘a spec ial Roll Top" Type- Writer Desk 


of ALL Kinds. 




















Write us for our large Illustrated Cat alog and Prices. 5 


Emerson-Moore Desk Co., Indianapolis, Ind, 


When you write, please mention “ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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The 
Type-wheel 
still 

ahead ! 
leading 

all 
competitors. 
The 

best 

in 

speed, 
alignment, 
uniformity 
of 
impression, 
durability, 
visibility 

of 

writing, 
mimeographing 
convenience 
and 

beauty ! 


HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. 
447-449 East 52d Street 
NEW YORK. 





IDEAL KEYBOARD. 





UNIVERSAL KEYBOARD. 





A Sound Business Principle, 


‘* Always give the other 
fellow a good bargain.’’ 


This we do and have done for ten 


years by giving every purchaser a 


Waterman 


Ideal Fountain Pen 


that he preferred to his money, which 
is proven by the fact that all pens have 
been sold with our agreement to refund 
the purchase money upon the return 
of the pen aiter a satisfactory trial. 


Send for an illustrated price-list, with testimonials. 


For Sale by 
THE H. S. CROCKER Co., ats Bush St., San Francisco, Cal. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
WATERMAN & BEE, Eastern Agents, 149 Tremont St., Boston. 
J. B. TUKEY, 175 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Agents Wanted. Mention CosMOPrOLITAN MAGAZINE. 
L. E. Waterman Co., 
157 Broadway, New-York. 


4, "93-) 





THE 


CALIGRAPH 
TYPEWRITER 








Stands at the head, as it always has, 





Because it is the first in improvement, lasts longest 
and does the best work. 


The American Writing Machine Co. 


2327 BROADWAY, 


New York. 





When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 





The Famous Odell 


ONLY $20.00. 






"HS LINM 


THE LATEST IMPROVED. 
The only practical low-priced machine. 
The only one that has stood'the test. 
Because of its simplicity and perfect work 
It writes both capitals and small letters. 
It does all kinds of work of any typewriter. 
It can be learned in one hour’s practice. 
It is built for business and for busy people. 
It is handsomely finished and nickel plated. 
We guarantee it and will let you be the judge. 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 


In order to get the ODELL in every house, office 
and library, on receipt of $6 we wiil ship one of our 
$20 machines. You can use it 3 months without pay- 
ing another cent, if yeu accept it, pay us § a 
month until paid for. his enables you to own one 
of these famous machines at so cts. a weel:. Remit 
by registered letter, P. O. or money order. Address, 
ODELL TYPEWRITER CO. 
360 Dearborn Street, . - Chicago, Ill. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER 


The Remington Standard Type- 





writer is the official writing machine 
_ of the World’s 


; Columbian Ex- 





position. 





PRESIDENT. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 Broadway, New York. 


TYPEWRITERS. | TYPEWRITERS 


Largest like establishment in the world. First-class 


Second-hand Instruments at half new prices. Unprejudiced 

advice given on all makes. Machines sold on monthly pay- 

ments. Any Instrument manufactured 16-9 privilege to AT a 

examine. EXCHANGING A SPECIALTY. Wholesale 

prices to dealers. Illustrated Catalogues Free. g 


TYPEWRITER t 31 Broadway, New York. : 
Large stock of second-hand machines of all makes 
hi Cc 0. £ 
HEADQUARTERS. 186 Monroe Street, Chicag at very low figures. We sell, exchange, or rent 
PEWRITE anywhere in the United States. Send for illustrated 
ee St trees eR catalogue. Everything guaranteed. 
angeable 


ein tet aa NATIONAL 


‘Type into all languages. 
TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, 


















able, easiest ~~ rapid = 
any. Endorsed by the Cl 









etn, Teens ® 
Co., 611 Wash. St. Boston, Mass. 200 La Salle St., Chicago. 








Positively The Leading Pen. Half Million in use. 
Mention this MAGAZINE. Ask dealers or send for catalogue. BLOOMSBURG, PA, 


When you write, please meation “ The Cosmopolitan,” 
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The Ribbon Adder. 

















The Ribbon Adder is an entirely new departure in calculating-ma- 
chines. The above cut represents it nearly full size. It does all that can 
be done by arithmetic—multiplying, adding and subtracting, sterling cur- 
rency as well as decimal, and fractions. Simple as a tape measure, its 
workings are understood at a glance, and it is absolutely noiseless. Re- 
lieving the mind of all strain, it in this respect as an invention outclasses 
the type-writer, which simply substitutes one physical process for another. 
And while the prices of calculating-machines hitherto have been almost 
prohibitive, the Ribbon Adder, for the purpose of introduction and 
giving the public an opportunity of testing its merits, will be furnished 
at a price which brings it within the means of all. Sent by registered 
mail or express, prepaid, on receipt of $15. If sent c. 0. d. a “return 


money” charge is devolved on the customer. Address, for machine or 


THE RIBBON ADDER, 


167 Broadway, New York. 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 


circular, 
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N ational’ 
Standard #ic3hss 
Typewriter 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 











Keyboard. A 
Periect Envelope Guide. 


sp 0 Ask i iveciees of Embodies every wood qua.ity y sound in other standard writing machines, and 


has many points of superiority all its own. 
Write us for pomae Pamphlet, fiving = lame, evc. Send 2-cent 
250 years, 


Muminated Work. National Typewriter Co., "bait beds Arch Street, 


Highest Possible Quality, Lowest Price. SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD 

REMINGTONS, = = = - $40.00 
CALIGRAPHS, - = = = $25.00 
“ig HAMMONDS & YOST, - $30.00 


GEORGE A. HILL, MANAGER. RENTALS $3.50 to $5.00 PER MONTH. 
10 Barclay St., New — guue You CATALOGUR. 





















e< SO MP ait Mencaneoz % con Work 
N IDEAL STUB PEN—Esterbrook’s Jackson Stub, No. 442. 


A specially +4" ed a COOD INK HOLDER and a DELICHT to 
those who use a ‘STUB PEN. ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR THEM. Price, 
$1.0 per gross. THE ESTERBROOK STEL PEN CO., 26 John St., New York. 


is: MANTELS AND GRATES ©" ScrakRrnhabe dee 
wacttare ARTISTIG MANTELS <2. ALDINE FIRE-PLAGE 


All kinds of HARD- 

— FLOORS, 

plain and ornamental, 

thick and thin. “9 wood Mosaic; Parquetry, 
Wood Carpet. Brushes and wax for polish- 
ing floors. Write for circular *‘ On Care of 


‘ardwood Floors." Catalogues free. 


Sees WOOD-MOSAIC CO., 


19 Hibbard Street, Rochester, N. Y. 























AL ARITHMETICAL 
PROBLEMS 





solved rapidly and caonrately A the 
Comptometer. Saves 60% of time 
and entirely relieves mental and 
nervous strain. A to ail com- 
mercial and scientific computation. 
Free Every office should have one. 
~~ Write for pamphlet, 
A COMP TomelER FELT & TARRANT MFG, CO., 


62-66 ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO. 








BOUGHTON, Phila. Pa., Largest Manufacturer 


PARQUET FLOORS DAROUET FLOORING 


IAAP PRESS Ltaren Sting | NATIONAL WOOD M’F’C CO., 
De gt DD) frre Boome: oven 129 Fifth Ave., New York. 
MLAS SDR: PRES RDERS _ | Inlaid Flooring of every description, 34 and 
Zen es oe wenutect % inch thick. Wainscotings, Ceilings and 
ioe. WW: aWa me Fret Wood Carpeting. New designs. Finest 
NIN NTN eae re work. Estimates furnished. Floors can 


Branchest— BOUGHTON @& Sree be laid by any good carpenter. Send for 











Si ve, Hotel tase Brooklyn, saa pa 
BQUGHTON & 1 TANVILLE, at ary Boston, illustrated book. 
‘Bend for of designs. harge for estimates. 








When you write, please mention “‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Witch 





Cream. 





This delightful skin lotion puts out the fire of irri- 
tation, arising from Chaps, Salt Rheum and Eczema, 
and nourishes the skin back to health again, and when 
well, feeds it. It is the ounce of prevention for all 
these skin evils. 


For sale by all druggists, 50 and 25 cent bottles. Sample bottle by 


mail 35 cents. 


C. H. & J. Price, Salem, Mass. 


ans 


Life hangs on OXYGEN 


SCARCELY 5S LIVED by thousands 


of people. They breathe 


HALF bad air. Bad air poisons 


the blood and deadens 

OXYGEN purifies the 

blood and builds up tissue. 

_Germ diseases, such as Catarrh, Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Blood Poison, ete., 
Nerve Waste, Debility and Organic 


Weakness are cured and ted b i ml 7 . 
AERATED OXYGEN’ |) ~RECAMIER TOILET 


Its history is interesting. SED FOR PAMPHLET. PREPARATIONS. 


Its efficacy marvelous. —— 
FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS, 


AERATED OXYGEN COMPOUND Co., FANCY GOODS DEALERS, AND 
i HealitaseStine, tts, ‘ae. HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 


305 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Chicago Office: 3 & 4 CENTRAL MUSIC HALL. Send for circular and free sample of Powder. 
New York Office: 19 BEEKMAN STREET. WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


When you write, please mention “ ‘The Cosmopolitan,” 
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NAAT AT ATA ATTA 





RUTH SOUTAR, 
Sandusky, Ohio. 





ail 


would stay on her stom- 
ach, Dr. 
advised the use of Lac- 
tated Food, and 
short 


wonders. 


39 Trial can and birth- 
day card free. 


WELLs, Ricuarpson & Co. 


[rr 


| | [e 


“We are convinced 
that had it not been for 
the timely use of Lac- 
tated Food, Ruth would 
have died. 


was so sick that nothing 


Lactated 





When she 


Food 


Wm. Gaylord 


"* Saves 


time it worked 





We are now 


raising another little one 


on Lactated Food.” 


Babies’ 


CHARLES SOUTAR. 





Sandusky, O. 


Lives. 





Burlington, Vt. 














PAIGE ODORLESS 


Motu Proor Bac. 


Air Tight, Moth and Dust Proof 
Durable—can be used for years 
No paste or glue necessary 
Garments removed and replaced ir 
stantly, no bad odor when taken out, 
Size 22x30 inches,5v0¢. each, 

24x48 “ ‘'60c. “* 
“ 30x50 “* isc. “ 
SOLO BY ORY os DEALERS 
Expressed on i receipt “of price in 
Postal Note or Money Order. 


DETROIT PAPER BAG (o- *Beydel Bld’ 
Eastern) A. M. CLARK, t, Mich. 
Agent: 136 Liberty Street, N. ¥ 


Latest and Greatest 
Puzzle Out. 


Sample pair, 1oc. postpaid. Sold to 
agents at 6oc. per doz. or $4 pat 100 
pairs, postpaid. Sells fast at 10 or 15 
cents. Agents clear roo per cent. or 
more on all our goods. 


POTOMAC NOVELTY 60., 
607 Seventh St., N. W., 
Factory : Washington, 

Alexandria, Va. - ¢ 

Light, soft rich colorings and 

beautiful effects gained by 

Crystographs on your win. 

Costs 20c. per sq. ft. Easily 4 oo Samples for 2c, 

Tue CrystocrarH Co., 320 N. Broad Street, Phila, 


FOR THE HELPLESS. 


Send for 128 page illustrated cata- 
&) logue (free) of Rolling, Reclining 
and Carrying Chairs. Invalids 
comforts, etc., address 
SARGENT MFG. CO., 
814 Broadway, New York, 
or Muskegon, Mich, 


ODORLESS 
MOTH PROOF BAG 
FOR PRESERVING 


WEARING APPAREL 
FURS. BLANKETS FTC. 



































CHASTENED 


dows. 
stamp. 









Mention Cosmopolitan. 





WHY Because cheapest, but not cheap. 
Price has relation to both quality 


BEST and quantity. Considering both the 
cheapest life insurance on earth is 
furnished by the PENN MUTUAL. 

Home Office, 921-3-5 Chestnut St,, Phila. 





A MODERN BATH... 

« « « The Latest and Best. 
Quick, Self-Heating; or Toilet Cabinet 
in place of Heater. No bath room re- 
quired. Ornamental, inexpensive, com- 
plete, practical. Desirable for ‘ 
either city or town. Send ac. for 
catalogue illustrating 18 styles. 


Mosely Folding Bath Tub Co., 
181-1 So, Canal St., Chieago, Ill. 


It is No Trouble 


for us to send you samples of Artistic Wall Paper. 
aunteed 5 for eight cents. Prices, from five to 
fifty cents a roll. 


A.L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestaut St., Phila. 


2 cs. —- fi 
p § 2n — for 
angers’ 

















| & FOOT. 
large books25e. Wide fine Jarge books25e. Wide fine Parlor BRONZES 10t020e 
* GILT 4, SD etzies WHITES 8c roll. Bend dsome wide 38.inch 


hi bam 
ponder Py Go.i77.9 Elm St. Cincinnati, Non Trust 


WALLPAPERS 


complete set of samples “Fs 8 
pee one ad 
ia and ‘best pests es A in E Eat 


CHAS, M.N. KILLEN,614 & 616 So. 20th St. Phila. 








When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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= Vermicelli, 
Bouillon, 








Mock Turtle, 
Okra or Gumbo, 


Terrapin, 
Macaroni, 


Green Turtle, | Consommé, 

Julienne, Soup and Bouilli, 

Chicken, Mullagatawny, 
Vegetable. 


RICH and PERFECTLY SEASONED. 


Require only to be heated,and 





TEST FREE 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING GROCERS. 











| Prepared with great care 
are then ready to serve. from only the best materials. 


Send us 20 cents, to help pay express, and receive, prepaid, two 
sample cans of these Soups, your choice. 


J. H. W. HUCKINS & CO., 


Have enjoyed the highest repu- 
| tation tor more than 32 years, 


Sole Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 





Every 
Meal-Time 


At Breakfast—a Strengthener. 
At Luncheon—a Comfort. 
At Dinner—a Necessity. 


Extract 
BEEF 


is always relished. It is the preserved nutri- 
ment of pure, lean beef—health-giving and 
delicious. Makes the most appetizing Soups, 
Gravies, Beef Tea, Etc. 
Your grocer sells It—They ail do. 

Send 6c in stamps for postage on sample package, 

mailed free. 
Manufactured by 
THE CUDAHY PACKING CO., 
SOUTH OMAHA, NEB. 





When you write, please mention 





‘Royal Blue’’ sranp 
Cafe Cheese. 


To those who care for a soft, 
rich, old cheese, we can recommend 
this in point of flavor and quality. 
All who have tried it pronounce it 
superior to anything in this lige. 
Ask your grocer for it and do not 
be put off with any other. Put up 
in a neat attractive jar, which we 
will send prepaid to any address 
in the U.S. on receipt of 50 cents. 

Also manufacturers of Neufchatel and 
Philadelphia Cream Cheese, Choice 


Creamery Butter in Tubs or Prints 
and Sugar of [lilk. 


The Potsdam Milk-Sugar Co., 


POTSDAN, N. Y., U. S. A. 
**The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Fienes 


“ Everything Known in Music.”” Organ 
~~ Hollans 
uitars 
Yandolins 
ane Violins 


Musi 





, Boxes 

The pleasure and agventage of a trip heet Music 
to the World’s Fair will be greatly en- 
hanced by a visit to the largest musical 
Betabsionment im the world. uch te see, ] 
not ound elsewhere, and if you 
wish to buy, a substantial saving assured| Cor. State and Wonree Sts. CHICAGO. 











VOSE & SONS’ PIANOS,| YOU NEED A PIANO 


ESTABLISHED IN 1851. WE KNOW 


We are — in saying 
that 


Briggs’ Pianos 


* are second to none in quality 
yet sold at moderate prices, an 


oneasy terms. Send for Catalogue. 


c. C. BRICCS & CO., BOSTON, Mass. 











43 "YEARS 



















Be PRICES, 
BEFORE THE TERMS 
Phas sna do REASONABLE, 
SWEET TONED. Every Instru- 
SOLD ON Se 
MERIT. 5 Catalogues Free, 
<< °.* EMERSON PIANO CO. c2rietu ave. newvon. 
e, 174 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. MASS. 
Elegant Designs, o 218 Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
Superior Workmanship, WwW SHALL WE 
and Great Durability. HICH ON SEND YOU 
Sold on Easy Terms. EACH CATALOGUE IS COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 
Old instruments taken in exchange. Write for catalogue ss Accordions, Auto ky 
nd full information. =e Aut n - 4 usic, 


*“VOSE & SONS PIANO CoO., 
170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 








Violin Bows, Clarinets. Flu 
Violin Cases, Clarinet --, Flute “tusic, 


e . Quitars. Cornets Violin Repairin 
PerfectPianoChair | suttarthusic, comertiusic, Harmonicas, 
An adjustable chair with spring back, ___ © W. STORY, 6 and 28 Central 8t., Boston, 
ving support where it’s needed, Your A 
aughter needs it at her piano, your sten- CENT SENT 
grapher at ot ber peer tee. Photo-Cata- 
og free. BROS. & CO. 

Room 16 ater Bidg. CHICAGO. 
a cent sent to (your address. 


“It rests the back” 
tal ityou wie a coe or my want Tersce about the 
AUT AR, | BANJO, MA¥RRAS, BYE! | SerimA Anti y Fae ear 


comp lete © stoc composers, 










rate Manufacturer of 


i> “CROWN” 


IRENE Pianos AND ORGANS. 


el 





by 





ot 








a 


T vocal an inst’m’tal ecdina Hayden’s Folio. CUBAN CIGARS : inch $10.00-1,000; 4 inch $11.00. 
of our choicest guitar solos, only $1. CATALOGUE FREE Fine Perfecto$15.00. Sample box 
. L. HAYDEN & CO., Boston, faeces P. O. Box 1736. by mail 35c. Agents Wanted. J. Aguero, 50 Fulton St., N.Y. 


When you write, please mention “ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Fils AAMAS 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


A RULE 10 GUIDE YOU :. oe vorcerase or « PIANO 
A RULE 10 GUIDE YOU > setssie.e tose PIANO 
A RULE 10 GUIDE YOU ‘° .s2anes estasisnea PIANO 
A RULE 10 GUIDE YOU)... « pramo or wien over JO000 


have been selected by the PEOPLE. 


A RULE TO GUIDE YOU... seasisy mace PIAND 
A RULE 10 GUIDE YOU .. « sesimoniny paises PIAND 
A RULE 10 GUIDE YOU... xisasorsam prices PIANO 
A RULE 10 GUIDE YOU .. . samsracrony PIANO 
—WEARE ALL GUIDED BY RULES 
HEED sis RULE ana you can mate NO MISTAKE, 
sine THIS is oe GOLDEN RULE 


+ |FLISIC HIE RIP|I/AIN(O] 
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WAREROOMS 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, COR. 16" STREET, NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO-—LYON & HEALY—STATE AND MONROE STREETS. 











WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
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AGENTS 
WANTED. 


DE 


My. Fs 
A\S b XZ7/i\\S 


LOVELL 
DIAMOND CYCLES 


Light, Strong, Durable, Easy Running. 
Latest Improvements and Designs. 


Pneumatic Tires ; Cushion Tires 
$85, $100, $115. 


FOR LADIES and CENTLEMEN 
Highest Grade, Lowest Prices. 
Also Cycles for Misses, Youths, Boys & Cirls. 


JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., Mfrs. 
BOSTON, MASS. 





4 fo 
SX Ww AD 


— 


AIS. : Ali 


BICYCLE 
CATALOCUE 
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ce 


SR TERR IPR TAIRA 








‘‘It is so nominated in the bond.” 


Warranted 
Columbias. 


With every Columbia is a warrant — backed by 
the oldest bicycle house in America—the largest 
in the world —a factory which can not turn out poor 
work —a plant of superlative excellence in machinery 
and skilled workmen —a million dollars paid in 
capital—a large surplus—a reputation unmatched 
in cycledom —all these things guarantee the Colum- 
bias— Folks make no mistake in Columbia buy- 
ing — Book about Columbias, too good for a catalogue 
—45 beautiful engravings —easy to read —compre- 
hensive — free at Columbia agencies — by mail for two 
two-cent stamps.— Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Hartford. 







When you write, please mention “ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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for all kinds . of sider. The “Sunol” wheels 
mad ies : 
"The “Sun Racer weight 25 Ibs.) 

The “Sunol”’ Light ster (weight 30 Ibs.) 

The “Sunol” Roadster (weight 36 lbs. all on.) 

The “Sunol” Lady’s (weight 33 Ibs. all on). 

You should remember that absolutely nothing 
has been sacrificed to lightness. ’ 

Simplicity, gracefulness, strength, make up the 
“Sanol.” It’s the lightest wheel of its g on 
the market, and the strongest. 

This being s0, it’s easy to account for the motto 
“The Sunol leads.” It wasn't coined by us, but 
by wheelmen. 

Let us send you a catalogue. 

The licintosh Huntington Co. 
Cleveland, O. 










































Have you a 
Hartford 
Catalogue ? 





(\ 


~—— **PACER.”’ — 


CREDENDA. 


| OOK at many of the machines sold 

— at $150, then look at the “Credenda,” 
sells for $115, and is guaranteed by 

makers responsible beyond question. 

Any good bicycle should have some- 
thing to recommend it. Check them all 
over carefully. It is important to pay for 
what you “get,” and also to get what you 
pay for. Send for Catalogue. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS.., 


Chicago. 
New York. 
Philadelphia. 


When you write, please mention “ The Cosmopolitan.” 























It is just small enough to 
be handy — just brief 
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enough to be easy reading 


— just comprehensive 
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enough to tell the whole 
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story. 













YOURS FOR 
A POSTAL. 














Hartford Cycle Co., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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‘Wihrat \ ENYOVY 
Most (Ss a wlirl art 


Kalamazoo Wiis.” 
Joel Chander Aarvis. 


Kalamazoo Whist for sale by leading stationers. 








Durricate Wuist Book, containing complete rules and Whist Laws adopted 
by the American Whist League, 1892, sent to any address upon application. 


IHLING BROS. & EVERARD, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 





Is the best 
because you 
can’t possibly 
go wrong with 
it. You may 
have it in the 
Regular or 
Folding style; 
you may use 
the Glass 
Plate, the Cut 
or Roll Films. 


Cie 


In hand or on tripod, in shade or in field, the result is 
equally satisfactory. It combines the utmost simplic- 
ity with perfect efficacies, and any one may use it 


without fear of disappointment. Price, $18. 
Rochester Optical Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


T 
« TISDELL CAMERA 
HAND, DETECTIVE 

LATEST * INSTANTANEOUS, VIEW. 

12 Glass Plates, r2 Cut Film, 100 Roll Film. 
Simple, Easy, Light, Handsome. THE BEST LENS. | 

ALWAYS READY. SU4E4NTEE! 

WILL GIVE PERFECT RESULTS. 


Send six cents for sample Photo and Circular. 
TISDELL CAMERA & MFG. CO., SCRANTON, PA. 








The simplest and best cut film 
THE FRENA English Magazine Camera for ex- 

pert or beginner. Write for de- 
scription to Williams, Brown & Earle, Philadelphia. 


Our Fifty Page Mlustrated Oatalogue will interest TOU. 
ce DE ™e FOL 








Safe, Ligh 
em P ef omy 
3|Compact,In- 








4 
with the CAMERA | 


Success Assured. 


——-amay 


THE OLD RELIABLE BRANDS. 


Carbutt’s DryPlates 
Celluloid Films:.2. 


Used the World Over, and 
Tested in Every Clime. 


® For Instantaneous 
Eclipse 27: Shutter Exposures. 


For Artistic and 
Ortho 23 to 27: Scientific work. 
For Sale by all Merchants in Photographic Materials, 


The Genie Camera. 
LATEST, SMALLEST, and BEST. 


A thoroughly high-grade Magazine Camera. Carries 
12 Carbutt Plates or 24 Cut Films, size 34% by 444. 
Frictionless Shutter, four speeds and time exposure, 


Full particulars, with sample print, on application, 
JOHN CARBUTT, 
(Pioneer Manufacturer of Gelatino-Bromide and 
Orthochromatic Plates in America.) 
KEYSTONE Wayne Junction 
DRY PLATE AND FILM , 
WORKS. Philadelphia. 





























AOME FOLDING BOAT O0., MIAMISBURG, O, expensive. 
“Y ure i 








When you write, please mention * The Cosmopolitan.” 








THLE COSMOPOLITAN. 





VIRGINIA 
Ate. CHICAGO. 


MERICAN PLAN. ~~ 


XPECTANT Visitors to the COLUMBIAN 
EXPOSITION, will do well to send for 
the book of photographic interior views, 

illustrating this luxuriously appointed Hotel. 
It is Absolutely Fireproof (no insurance 
carried on building or furnishings), is conducted 
in the most liberal manner, located in the choic- 
est residence neighborhood; removed from the 
noise, dirt and confusion of the business 
district, and yet within easy walking distance 
of Illinois Central R. R. Depot and Steamer 
Landings, the SHORTEST and BEST routes to 
the Fair grounds. 


Address, THE VIRGINIA HOTEL, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


2 
a0 
. 














fie 

p | 
fox, “tnportedspecfvmes 
AMERICAN ROSE, EASTER Lilly, 
GuVMBIAN BovQVET, ANEMONE. 


iF NOT TO BE OBTAINED OFS YOUR DRUGGIST 
SEND 50-FOR SAMPLE BOX OF FOUR ODORS 


stely MFG ep 


WETROIT MICH. 




















And letters of every kind make a better im- 
pression if they are written on the right 
kind of paper. 


Blair’s Writing Tablets 


are right in quality, right in style, and right 
in every way for every sort of letter writing. 
Climax (Note size), Paragon (Packet 
size), and Good Luck (Letter size). Ruled 
or plain. Envelopes to match. 
Look for Blair’s Keystone at your 
stationer’s, or send 25 cts. for a speci- 
men Climax Pad, and receive also 
handsome samples, book No. 4 /ree. 


J.C. BLAIR CO. Hunting don,Pa. 








ICYCLES pe2inexr 

PAYMENTS. 

ew or 2d hand; low’st prices guaran :. 

FSV est stock ; makers & oldest dealersin U.S. We 

3 sell ev’rywhere. Send for cata. & save money. 

» Hazard &Co., 28 G &t., Peoria, iil. 
when buying a 


sow: BICYCLE 


—. 
A.W. GUMP & CO., 


Dayton, Ohio. 


$30.00 to $50.00 saved on many new 
and second-hand Bicycles. Lists free. 
Over 2,000 in stock. Cash or time. 


AGENTS WANTED. 























All Wintens have Double Diamond Steel Frame ; 
Special Anti-Friction Ball Bearings; Pneumatic Tires ; 
Cork Handles ; Garford Saddles. etc, When you are get- 
ting geta Winton—it’s a winner. Send for catalogue. | 
THE WINTON BICYCLE Co., | 
128 Perkins Avenue, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 




















When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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BRADLEY WACOWG 

















4-Passenger, no top, $90. 6-Pomenger, with top, #185. 

This wagon makes a very stylish “trap” when used with 
our fair, or russet harness. Not every one can afford a high- 
priced vehic le, norisit always convenient or good policy to 
invest in an expensive turnout. The carriage is not made 
which combines cheapness, durability, convenience and 
comfort to such a degree as do the Norval Vehicles. 

A full line of CARRIAGES and HARNESS illustra- 


“THE NORVAL. CARRIAGE ‘C0., Kennedy, Ohio. Extension Top 
ELKHART fianness 6. Phaetons 


“>| Weare making a specialty of 








. oh A ae ©} fine four passenger Phaetons 
Bae) See © and Surreys. Our styles are 
CIN Cer Saar) o)| the latest, workmanship the 
png allie ree <»| best, and prices correct. 

For saneen have aabeiite consumer exclusive.y. We ship any- Our Vebicles include a large line of 


where for examination ; pay freight both ways if not entietesteny ; one and two seat Carriages, Two Wheel- 


ke good d b: thing f . . 
twoyears, You cake ne Stok whens — °F | ers and Carts, both painted and natural 
WHOLESALE PRICES. wood finish, Catalogue and complete 


Our work is  ponest and reliable. Phaetons. Surreys, To j j i 5 
Raaglen Tend Wane Waronatie, ay Re, price list mailed free to any address. 


No, 1 Oak Leather. “Sisuhe getats 36.0, Double, 81 RADLEY & C0. Warren Bt., New York 

0. a! er, 

$35.00. Riding Saddles Since ‘Our catal. " o will ¢ ee  pateaenena mane 
° ° 


Lin 
you,—free. W. B. PRATT, Sec’y, ELK TAK’, IND. 


No 535 SPIDER PHAETON J a accompanying cut represents a very handsome and stylish 
“ . vehicle for pleasure driving. It is of latest design, first-class 
in material, and elegant in finish. Trimmings, cloth or French 

goat skin, in blue, green, or maroon, with painting to match. 

This phaeton is made with a close top, with top wings, while 
the dash is broad and has flaps for holding the storm apron. The 
lamps are large and of very handsome pattern. Excellent in ma- 
terial throughout, easy riding, thoroughly comfortable seating ca- 
pacity, stylish in appearance, it is in every way a desirable vehicle. 

We carry a full line of fine pleasure carriages of every descrip- 
tion. ‘To those who are in want of anything in our line, we invite 
correspondence, and catalogues will be sent on application. Men- 
tion name of magazine, and address, 

STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO., CARRIAGE BUILDERS. 
H BEND, IND. 
CHICAGO, ILL., Factory and eRe ree Hehigan Ave. NEW YORK, N. Y., 
265-267 Canal St., 23 Howard St. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Cor. Market and Tenth Sts. 
KANSAS CITY, ‘Mo., 1104-1106 W: alnut St. PORTLAND, ORE.., E. First and E. Morri- 


son Sts. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, Main St. ST. JOSEPH, MO., 205-207 S. Fourth St 
Factories and General Office, sou TH BEND, IND. 


CATES Riss 


ANVAY. 
LARKIN SOAP MFC. £9;0 wn. ¥. 


See Cosmopolitan, December. BUF. 






















Cesare asc Bea i 
ges, ge 7c. 
Boe00 to $600.00. cer et 


American Desk & Seating Co. 
270-272 Wabash Av., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


FOLDING BEDS 


FROM $8.00 To $180.00. 
MOST COMPLETE AND 


LARGEST LINE IN THE WORLD 


4 No Springs to get out of order. Only 40 lbs. of weights. Best of ven- 
tilation. Perfectly safe. Easily cleaned. FORTY STYLES. 


Address GUNN FOLDING BED CO., 
Send for catalogue. Grand Rapids, Mich. 








oa 
> 


en you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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5 n= Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 

ys EPS] Rosse BP ORIENTAL CREAM OR MAGICAL 
m3 gs che 7 DEAUTIFIER. e 

- — $2 - es ° cS, ckles, Moth 

THE PERFECTION =2 3. sae v ey Fatches, Rash and Skin 

mF 2a diseases and every blemish 

OF CHEWING CUM. D2 SF on beauty, and defies detec- 

A DELICIOUS fia < so tion. It has stood the test 

co of 40 years and is so harm- 


less we taste it to be sure it 
. is properly made. Accept 
| no counterfeit of similar 
name. Dr. L.. A. Sayresaid 
to a lady of the haut-ton (a 
patient): “As you ladies 
willuse them,I recommend 
*Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 
least harmful of all the skin 
preparations. For sale by 
all Druggists and ord 
sap Dealers i in the US. 


REMEDY 


INDIGESTION. 


f “)1-3 of an ounce of Pure Pep- 

6 mailed on receipt of 25c. 
VeAUEDeN—Se that the name 

Beeman at on each wrapper. 


Each tablet nue one grate Ve pepsin, sufficient to 
digest 1,000 grains of food. it pone A obtained a _ 
dealers, send five cents in stamps for sample package 


BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., 67 Lake St. Coavetand, 0. 
ORIGINATORS OF PEPSIN CHEWING GUM, 


ESPEY'S FRAGRANT CREAM. 


\ Fa CHAPPED HANDS, FACE, LIPS or 


any ROUGHNESS of the SKIN. Is the 124 t. 7. Cli 
» » ME and most reliable preparation of LAU iER, #4 6t., tye 


® its kind on the market. Send 2c. stamp for latest 
directions, how to use perfumes. SYLPH CYC LES BUNEASY RUN EASY 
RP. Be. KEYSs; rfection of cycle panutactare, Hollow tires 
405 State Street, Chicago. goats spring frames betler ; Sylph combines both 


andiSBEST ;no need now torides ring- 
The African Kola Piant, dis- less cyclesor depend on tires 
Asth ma covered in Congo, West Africa, is 
Nature’s Sure Cure for Asthma. 
Cure Guaranteed or No Pay. Export Office, 1164 Broad- 


Z an a he mee Sylph 8 part 
: I rame destroys vibrat’n, 
S Zignts Its 
way, New York. pos lege Trial Case, FREE by Mail, 
address, KOLA IMPORTING CO., 132 Vine 8t., Cinctanati, o. - 


Praen Oyeiet ae) Gate 
0 of mankind suffer from WE All you have guessed about life 
About 50% constipation. A few will insurance may be wrong. If you 
read our 90 oY PAY wish to know the truth, send for 
0 


broch nd adopt its 9 ; of th 
rochure and adopt its suggestions; of these POST- Rien en Why,” seat by the 
















PERSONAL BE AUTY 


How to acquire and retain it. 
How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Supertiuous Hair; to 
Increase or Reduce Flesh; to Color 
the ~~ ae | eee the ‘complex- 
ion. of interest to every 
lady. A aod geal) for yw Qoents, 

























will be cured. Brochure sent free. Address 
UNIVERSITY MEDICAL CO., 75 43d Street, Chicago. PENN Murua LIFE, 921-3-5 
20th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps.) AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


THE HUMAN 











Why it Falls Off, Turns Grey, and the Remedy. 
By Pror. HARLEY PARKER, F.R.A.S. tou Be ir fon rue BOREL 
A. S. Lone & Co., 1013 Arch Street, Philada., Pa. 
Every one should read this little book.’"—A thenaum, 





gable, dnely 
work, with a com lete set of the latest pe beer 
attachments free. machine eo for 5 









ts profit. 
OXFORD MFG. COMPANY, DEPT B41 CuICAGO, Ld 


7 “MONARCH” WATCH $450 


WITH GOLD PLATED CASE, CHAIN & CHARM. 









AUTION. 


If you want to keep 
your goods, DON’T adver- 
tise in the 


Boston Herald. 



















made, Uurterms and conditions and every- 
thing far more liberal 
ever offered. For full 
advt. out and send to 


ddress 
Alvakh Mfg. Oo., Dept. Ais, Chicago, LL 
cle— 


LES SiC 
foot or Aand vower. ALL, Ss 


Address FAY MFG. O0., Elyria, 0. Box C 








$1.50 will now buy a reliable AMERICAN WATCH iu strong 
GOLD PLATED Dust Proof Case. Fancy shell pattern as 
shownincut, Willnot vary a minute in 30 days; is as du- 


rable as any watch made. FULLY GUARANTEED. It has 

AMERICAN patent lever MOVEMENT, Patent Escapement, 

and Regulator, Lantern Pinion, 240 beats to minute ; no key 

required to wind and set ; we' ; Post-paid for $1.5 

3 for $4.00, 12 for $15.00, bye % B 2 Ww. 
N SHA iEN 


A most nutritious and digestible food. Specially adapted include handsome gold pla i" 
to the needs of invalids and children. Trial box, postpaid, Storekeepers send for TEI at. of 1000 new articles FREE 
36c. Pamphlet fre. GRANULA CO., Dansville, mS K. MH. INGERSOLL & BRO., eo Cortlandt St., N. ¥. CITY. 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder. 


Thoroughly cleanses the teeth 
and purifies the breath. Used 
by people of refinement for over 








a quarter of a century. 





SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Ff by return mail, fnll de- sTupy LAW 



























F ; scriptive circulars cf OME 
moobyY’ and MOODY’S mere . 
TAILOR SYSTEMS OF DRESS CUTTIN' 7A, = Hol IN THE 
Revised to date. These, only, are the a CORRESPONDENCE 
genuine SAILOR sy STEME invented and OOL OF LAW, (incorporated.) 
ted by PROF. D.W. MOODY. Be- bd 
ware ee i imitations. Any lady of ordi- ¥ tan conte (stamps) for 
nary intelligence can easily and quick- particulars to 
ly iearn to cutand make any garment, #. Corner, Jr., Sec’y, 
in any style poaay measure, for ladies, DETROIT, MICH. 
men and childre Garments guaran- 535 WHITNEY BLOCK. 











RC geSyEUEMu =| | — 7 
pas Fink KProchore, 
DO NOT STAMMER.) ?<a2-2,0. 


Refer to Postmaster-General Wanamaker, Wash- Send for the money-saving Catalogue 
ington, D. C., and Geo. W. Childs, prop. Philadel- All Sorts of Dry Goods. 


phia Ledger, who will testify to permanency of cure. | Far 
Send for 54-page pamphlet to Edwin S. Johnston, ANTERNS EN? ¥ HE WS - 2 
Principal, 1033 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. HOTO. ORES, ROLLE O1G ANS, 
J} NOVELTIES, ote. Catalogue Free. 
809 Filbert 8t, PH TApELPL 1A, Pa. 


Removed to CRESTLINE, vu- 
HARTMAN’S 


Patent Inside Sliding Window Blinds 


What better evidence can a builder have of the 
great popularity of Sliding Window Blinds, thar 
to see in any Architect and Builders’ Journal, sc 
many specifications calling for the above blinds 
The blinds slide up and down in the window frame 
like sash, and stay at any position ; don’t interfere 
with curtains no oer. . grens of eee 


are in use. justratec 
catalogue to HARTMAN ‘stipe. sino co.. 
No. 76 Bea LINE, OHIO. 


SOCEM s TOILET MASK 










c 
ABRBACH & O0., 








D. L. Dowp’s HEALTH EXERCISER. 










durable, omen cheap. 
Indorsed by 30. ag my law- 
; editors & others 


TR ADE MAR 


Vocai Culture, r East pen she New 








REMOVED TO CRESTLINE, 0 





Trade- 
Mark (OR FACE CLOVE.) 
Registered Is a natural beautifier for bleaching and preserving the 





skin and removing complexional imperfections, 

It is soft and flexible in form, and can be easily applied and 
worn without discomfort or inconvenience. 

It is recommended by eminent physicians and scientists 
as a substitute for injurious cosmetics. 

COMPLEXION BLEMISHES may be hidden imperfectly 
by cosmetics and powders, but can only be removed permanently 
by the Toilet Mask. | By its use every kind of spots, impurities, 
roughness, etc., vanishes from the skin, lez aving it soft, clear, 
brilliant and beautiful. It is harmless, costs little, and saves 
many dollars uselessly expended for cosmetics, powders, lotions, 
etc. It prevents and removes wrinkles, and is both a complexion 
preserver and beautifier. 

Illustrated Treatise, with full particulars, mailed 
free. 


Address, and kindly mention this magazine. 


‘? THE TOILET MASK CO.. 


To be Worn Three Times in the Week. 1164 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


When you write, please mention “* The Cosmopolitan. 
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““Sandard Twill” Sik. 


Our Standard Twill Silk, printed in 
a great variety of select designs, is 
to be a favorite fabric this year, for 
Spring and Summer Gowns. It is pe- 
culiarly well adapted for wear on Gala 
Days in Athletic affairs—Tennis Tour- 
naments, Canoe or Bicycle Meets, 
Yachting, etc. 

In dark and light colors, there are 
several hundred patterns, manufac- 
tured for no other house. 

In ordering samples, state distinct- 
ly as possible the style and color pre- 
ferred, as it will be impracticable to 
send complete lines of samples in re- 
sponse to each request. 


James McCreery & Co,, 
Broadway & 11th Street, 
New York. 











Knit to Fit. 


Crowding the toes into the pointed end of 
the old style stocking causes ingrowing nails, 
corns, bunions, and unshapely feet. 


Causes that hole in your stocking where 
the big toe pushes through. 

WAUKENHOSE are the most durable and the ONLY 
COMFORTABLE hose, because they allow the toes their 
natural positions. 

Sold by Dealers or by Mail. 


MEN'S Fine or Medium apy 4 pairs; Soft Lisle, 3 pairs; Me- 


rino; 2 pairs; for $1. 
WOMEN'S 8 Black Cotton, 2 po for $1.00. Children’s Black 
Ribbed Cotton, sizes 5 to 7, 25¢-; 744 to 10, 35c- per pair. 


WAUKENHOSE CO., 76 Ch y St., Boston, Mass. 





When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan. 


ithe foot to re- 





“KAHLER” se 


This celebrated 


BROAD-SOLED COMFORT SHOE 
can be obtained QNLY at our store, 


Nos. 818 & 815 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


I. III. 


These shoes 
are made of 
the best leather, 
and by the best 


Instead ot 
shaping the 
foot to fit the 
shoe, the shoe 


is made to fit workmen. 
the foot. 
IV. 
II. 
Corns, Bun- 
Allowance is ions, Ingrowing 


Nails, and other 
maladies of the 
feet are avoided 
or remedied. 


thus made for 


tain its natural 
shape. 





The Trade-Mark—likeness of Dr. 
on the sole of each Shoe. 


NONE OTHERS CENUINE. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION TO LADIES. 


Send for the free treatise, “Dress and 
Care of the Feet,’’ by Dr. P. Kahler. 


Ailments of the Feet Treated. 


DR. P. KAHLER & SONS. 


ESTABLISHED 1868. 


Kahler—is stamped 


THIS BEAUTIFUL 


SOUVENIR FREE! 





of “Fair and Square”’ 


The manufacturers 
Ribbon, in ordef to test the value of this Magazine 





will send to any one a beautiful Celluloid Book Mark, 


with a handsome piece of ribbon attached, FREE, 
so please show your appreciation of THs CosMOPpoLiTaN 
and mail a postal to 
FAIR AND SQUARE, 
67 Greene Street, New York, 
j who will send you one by return mail. 


” 
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“Kayser Patent 
Finger © 
Tipped” 


SILK 
GLOVES 





If the finger tips 
wear out first, I get 
another pair free, with 
my guarantee ticket. 


If your dealer hasn’t them, write to JULIUS KAYSER, New York, 
and he will see that you get them. 


WITH EMPIRE COSTUMES 


WEAR 


EMPIRE STAYS. 


Endorsed by the Butterick Publishing Co. and made in harmony 
with Butterick Patterns. 









SOLD BY ° i 
Py 


ACCEPT 


LEADING DEALERS. NO IMITATIONS. 


TRADE-MArK and 
CopyriGHt. 


The Empi re Stays meet a requirement that no similar garment can 
supply. They are conformed to the body in harmony with the Butterick 
System of Fitting and Grading, and are admirably adapted for wear with 
the Short-Waisted Empire Styles now so fashionable; as well as with 
Tea-Gowns, Greek Gowns, Wrappers, Lounging Robes, and other loosel 
fitted garments. They follow the outlines of the natural form a 4 
while giving shapeliness to the bust, are very comfortable for the wearer, 
sustaining the parts requiring support, yet interfering in no way with 
an easy and graceful movement oF the body. Buttons are arranged at 
appropriate intervals, along the lower part of the Short Stays for the 
attachment of the Empire Betticoat. 

The Empire Long Stays extend over the hips about the usual corset 
depth. By their use a lovely natural shape is acquired, while the advan- 
tages secured in the Empire Short Stays are not lost in any particular, 
the outlines being identical about the bust. The shoulder straps can be 
removed if not desired. If not on sale at the Butterick Agency or 
principal dry goods stores in your city, any style desired will be senton EMPIRE LONG STAYS, 
receipt of price. 





L.PILE SHORT STA\S, 








as per this illastration, 


are” furnished in. 18 The R. R. APPLETON Co., oe Sees 


sizes from 28 to 46 in., 


i. * pimencure. Price Manufacturers of Notion Specialties, = es od -_ Prin 
Sense Seehafece 5 wanes lest 
hicek, seen ct Qvhite Successors to Hall's Bazar Form Co, 033 Broadway, New York, #. Ber in White, Black, 


$1.50: Postage, Se. ae ten ecpee 


Mention CosMOPOLITAN MaGazine when answering this advertisement. Pe 


When you write, please mention “ The Cosmopolitan." 











THE COSMOPOLITAN. 





BEST &CO 











Wash Dresses 
and Suits 


For Children. 


Galateas, Oxfords, 


around collars and cuffs. 


good values, larger sizes from $1.35 to $4.00. 


penned 


a} 








We are showing our new spring styles for Boys and Girls—Piques, 
sengalines, Ginghams, ete. i 
one of the most desirable for boys 2 to 4 years. 
Pique—full ruffle of colored edge embroidery down the front of vest, and 


he suit shown here is 
Made of fancy striped 


Our Gingham Dresses tor Girls, 2 and 3 year sizes, at 98 c's, $1.48 and $1.65, are especially 
Colored lithograph sheets showing several 
of these styles sent upon application, also catalogue of Babies’ wear and descriptions of 
everything required for Boys and Girls from Hats to Shoes. 


60 and 62 West 23d St. N. Y. 










No. 5x holds $4.00 in silver, 
“ax “ “600 * 
“ox “ 

“ox “ 


10.00 *” 
15.00“ 





PAT. DEC. 30, ’90. 


Please mention The Cosmopolitan. 


100,000 SO 


OVER LD. 
THE PARAGON PATENT FOLDING COIN PURSE. 


The most roomy and least bulky purse made. 
Ask your dealer for it, or I will send you sample at following prices, post-paid: 
‘al. 


’ : . 65 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, JAMES S. TOPHAM, 
1231 Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Morocco. Cal Seal, 
$0.30 $o.50 $0.75 
-40 75 1.00 
+50 90 1.25 

I. 








N AND HEAD NOISES CURED 
D EA | Saree ees tara Whis, 
pers heard. Successful whea all remedies 


Gall. Bold only by F. Hiscox 853 B’way, N.Y. Write for beak of proof REE 


PRINTING OUTFIT15° 


ey eg hy peop mead type holder, bottle In- 
Ink, Ink and Tw. "hae 









eesers. Put up in neat box with 

for use. Sa.isfaction . Worth 50c. Best 
Marker. Card Printer, etc. Sets names in 1 minute, 
be; 2 for Cat.fres. 








A boon to 
making, d 


hooks ends 
the time. 


25 r sampleto LITTLETON CoO., 
906 Filbert St., Dept. A, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Agents wanted. 

Don’t bother with Hooks and Eyes. 








A ST DR. TAFT’S ASTHMALENB 
never fails; send us your 


CURE 
Ee ee De ERE 





‘01g 10 








For Pleasure 


CRITERION AND PARABOLON 


MAGIC LANTERNS, 


and Stereopticons, Or, Luz, on Execrric Licut, 
made by us, are simply perfect for PUBLIC or PRI- 





VATE use. So are our Slides. We can fill the bill 
from Ato Zin apparatus, Views and Accessories, 
Catalogues FREE. Mention this publication. 


CRGMG Ce, “Sete Metastee. 












When you write, please mention “* The Cosmopolitan.” 


Complexion Preserved. 


DR. HEBRA’S 


VIOLA CREAM 


Removes Freckles, Pimples 
Liver- Moles, Blackheads, 
Sun burnand Tan, and restoresthe 
skin to its original freshness, produc- § 
ing « clear and healthy complexion. 
Superior toall face preparations and S 
perfectly harmless. At all druggists or S 
mailed for G@ cts. Send for circular. SSS 


G. C. BITTNER & CO., TOLEDO, O. 
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Easter__. 
« Novelties 


Send for our illustrated 
price-list of Easter 
suggestions in both 
Gold Jewelry and 
Sterling Silver. 


OLD GOLD 


Jewelry, worn and out of style, 
accumulates in every household. 
If you will send yours by regis- 
tered mail, we will either credit 
your account with its intrinsic 
value in exchange for more ser- 
viceable articles, or purchase it 
outright if preferred. 


J. H. JOHNSTON & C0., 


17 Union Square, 


Easter Spoon : 
New York. 








Plain Bowl, $1.50 
Gold Bowl, 1.75 


























ESS 
7 ; 


_ Pipe 





COMFORTABLE 
EVERYWHERE 


These are days of fashionable sense— the 
/underdress of woman allows full ease of move- § 
ment —to stand comfortably @ 
—to walk —to ride — to work 
— and all this ease and dressy 
grace are given the wearer of 
the Equipoise Waist, the 
fashionable corset substitute. 
To know all about it, and 
where to buy it, write to the 
George Frost Co.,Boston, Mass, 


————— 














~ 








V 
BABY’S. 


Age one year. 











INFANTS’. 


Ages 1 to 3 years. y Y 
CHILDREN’S. YOUNC LADIES’. 
For BOYS and GIRLS, Style 92 


y 5 
For GROWING GIRLS. 
Ages 12 to 16 years. 


Ages 3 to 10 years. 





LADIES’. 
Extra Long Waist. 
Style 52 &62. (White and Drab), Satteen. 


Style 102. 


Style 72 & 82. (Fast Black), Italian Serge. 
A VERY SATISFACTORY CARMENT. 
WHY 9 Underclothes from the Shoulders, and 

* has no stiff cords; fits with perfect ease 
and freedom. For sale by leading dealers. 
LADY CANVASSERS WANTED. 
aa” Send for lllustrated Price List.-@e 
THE FOY, HARMON & CHADWICE 60., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ze Mgliliaae 


Because it Supports Stockings and 





When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Manufactured bb: 









Improved Rider and Ericsson Hot Air Pumping Engines, 


PRICES REDUCED. 








Great reduction in prices, but none in quality, due 
to largely increased facilities. 

Water pumped without danger. Especially intended 
for country residences, hotels, schools, &c. Thousands 
in use in every part of the world. 

We are the only concern building these engines in 
their own Works. Catalogue ‘‘T’’ on application. 


RIDER ENCINE Co., 
37 Dey St., New York. 
88 Lake St., Chicago. 


















‘ bt eRe. a 
{GOWERLATHES view THESTAR VENTILATORY THE 
— rr , perimental Work. Absolute Storm-proof. T) 

Saas For Gunsmiths & Tool — DOWN DRAUGHTS PRE . 


Makers. For General 


Machine Shop Work. For ventilating Mills, Factories, Foun- 


dries, Cotton Dye Houses, Churches, 
School Houses, Theatres, and all kinds 
of buildings. 
Send for copy of our neaken veiitilation. 


ion. 
best por lath 
sidered, the cheapest. {Send f 
anton Poitadetphia. Merchant & [0, Celene. 


LRA d ‘prices. 
W. ¥. & JOBM BARNES 00., 562 Buby St. BOCKFORD, ILLS. 


aie ee . 
Patent Foot Power Machinery. 
Complete. Outfits. 
Wood or Metal workers without steam power, 
can successfully compete with the large shops, 
by using our New LABOR SAVING 
Machinery, latest and most improved for 
practical shop use, also for Industrial Schools, 

Home Training, etc. Catalogue free. 


Seneca Falis Mfg. Co. 
296 Water Street, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 







































““WAY DOWN UPON THE’”’ 
F L D PENINSULA isa FROST- 
FREE township of high, 

healthful land, dotted with clear lakes, free of marsh, 
filled with Northern people. No negroes, no liquor, 
no malaria; where pineapples, lemons and oranges grow 
7 t, and fresh vegetables are gathered all winter, 
‘ Homes sold on installments so cheap! “The Florida 
r Homeseeker,” monthly, tells all about it. Sample Free. 
Write. ©. M. CROSBY, Editor, Avon Park. Florida. 
























These HEATERS embody 
every virtue that constitutes 
perfection. 
Thousands are now in use, 
2 and every day brings us let- 
: ters of praise and satisfac- 
Hot WATER rsa. tion. 4 
» an Rt) The 300 Series is unequal- =a { 
| EATERS *: - ADIATORS » led for heating dwellings and 
: : + 300 SERIES. buildings of ordinary size. CROWN HEATER. 
For HEATING Py pe Crown Heater stands without a peer for larger work, 
~~ = i ildings ’ . s 
DWELLINGS PuBLic BuILDINGs &c i uch as public buildings, churches, greenhouses, etc. Send for 


our book on heating, “How Best TO HEAT OUR Homes.” 
BY aie , Gurney Hot Water Heater Co. x. x. SENS ARNO. gy, 
HOT WATER CIRCULATION SY Sitter eee re 


& Whitacre, 47 8. Canal St. 
When you write, please mention “*‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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SE Fon cat. 










THE D.FMORGAN BOILER, Co. AKRON O. 
48-CENTREAST.N.Y..&-234WEST*LAKE ST..CHICAGO [LL 


Bill Not 
Cut 





= 
‘ 


See Name “EVER READY” on Back of Eachs 
Gutta Percha on both sides of steel. Warranted water-proof, Seeasee or ‘Imitations. 


Manufactured by the YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MFC. Co. tr psitantl, Mich. 
FOR SALEBY ALL JOBBERS AND RET 
SPECIAL DEPOTS.—MODEL DRESS STEEL CO., 74 Grand St., New York; BROWN & cer Ath 535 Market St., San Francisco. 


AGENTS $50to $100,575. 


Ladies or Gents. Best seller known, Need- 
ed atevery house, place of busiuess or farm 
the yearround. “Home” Electric Motor 
runsall kindsoflight machinery. Cheap- 
@st poweron earth. Connected instantly to 
wash or sewing machine, corn sheller, 
pumps. fans, lathes, jewelers’ or dentists’ 
machinery, &c. Clean, Noiseless, lasts 

a life-time. No experience needed. To 
show in operation means a sale. Guar- 
anteed. Profits immense. Circulars free. 
HARRISON & CO.. Columbus. © 








SREFRIGERATO is 


the T FONARD 
sw Cleanable. 





Excel All Others. 
Antique Oak or Ash. 
Cold Dry Air. 
Six Walls Charcoal Filled. 
Air-tight ks. 
Flues Movable for Cleanliness. 
Metallic Ice Racks. 
New Designs. > : 
Real Bronze Trimmings We sold more of the MAGEE BOSTON HEATERS, 
Capacity of Factory both for warm air only, and our patent hot water combina- 
PP on again doubled. tion system (shown above) during 1892 than in any revious 
~ , est & Cheapest. year, and from every section of the country come the most 
Aa - buying, ask for gratifying reports of the satisfaction given users. Leading 
Si\'eemme Leonard Cleanable, architects recommend the MAGEE as the best heating 
@ i , A and insist on having it. apparatus extant. May we not send you descriptive circu- 
Send for circular. lars with testimonials? Every heater pen to a 
We pay freight where we have no Agent. perfect satisfaction in every particular, if properly insta 


rand Rapids Refrigerator Co., MAGEE FURNACE CO., 


10 to 300ttawaSt.,Grand Rapids, Mich 32 to 38 Union St., Boston. 242 Water St, New York. 
— es — 86 Lake St., Chicago. Rood Bros., Stove and Furnace Co., 
- Kansas C ity. Taylor Goodrich, San Francisco. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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1th Edition 
DAY’S 
Tanual of Shorthand 


A full revision to date, in which author has 
been assisted by the ablest men in short- 
hand in the world, such as Mr. Isaac S. 
DEMENT, of Chicago, the world’s cham- 
pion fast writer ; Pror. BATES TORREY, 
of Comer’s Commercial College, Boston; 
Pror. Jas. S. CurRy, and very many 
others. 

Is used at hundreds of commercial schools. 
Will be used at thousands more. 


Is only $1.50 at retail. 


And, bookseller or teacher, when you get 
a call for it (don’t order it until then), 
remember it is published by 


The BURROWS BROTHERS Company 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
[B Books old and new bought and sold.“&Q 





POST YOUKSELF 


E WORLD’S FAIR 


CHISAGO 


By oat» ano NIGHT. 


Contains what you 
want to know regard- 
ing the great western 
Metropolis. Its light 
and dark sides are told 
in a breezy manner. In 
» | it will be found informa- 

j tion of which even 
many residents a 7 
4 selves are ignorant. 
] visiting Chicago » 
only a day it willrepay 
you to read this book, 
as it will enable you to 
view, buy or enjo H what 
you wish. Thrilling as 
anovel and seductive as 
a romance, 

300 Paces. 

69 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

“Chicago by Day and 
Night” is a useful and enter. 
taining book. In its 300 
pages, which are profusely 
illustrated, will be found a 
quantity of valuable informa- 
tien not easily obtained else- 

where.” —Omaha Bee. 

“Chicago by Day and 

Night” is a directory to the 
a pleasure resorts in and around 
yo] Chicago, The stranger who 
reads it will fully understand 
how best to see itand what to avoid seeingin his rounds. The dangers 
which lie in wait for the stranger about a great city are not at all exagger- 
ated, | wok took is published in handsome style—Chicago Daily 
Inter-Oce ’ aT 

For sale by all book-stores, newsdealers and train-bo ys, 
or sent postpaid by the publishers. Agents wanted, 
THOMSON & ZIMMERMAN, 234 LASALLE ST., CHicacl, 























The Little Gem .- - - . 
Health Exerciser 





For the home or office. The most fas- 
cinating form of exercise. Business and 
professional men, ladies and _ chil- 
dren, receive the greatest benefit by 
its use. It attaches to the wall and 
occupies no floor space. Please write 
for illustrated catalogue. 


Berlin Bronzed, $5.00; Nickel Plated, $6.50. 
CALDWELL MFG. CO., 


5 Jones Street, Rochester, New York. 





Keeping well is easier than getting well. 
THIS Is THE FAMOUS 





Boston Chest Weight 


The BEST thing of 


fe Sit » : the kind for the 
) e 4 |HOME or 
€  |GYMNASIUM, 


Noiseless, 
“ev |Adjustable, 
Simple, 
Handsome. 






































weary. 


Weare the largest manufacturers of Gymnastic A 
country. Come “om to headquarters. It will pay you. 
talogue 


Consumers now get the Agent's Discount of 25 per cent. 
The Schumacher Gymnasium Co., 


Manufacturers 
Gymnastic Apparatus 


AKRON, OHIO. 


When you write, please mention ‘“* The Cosmopolitan.” 


L ithe child, or athlete. 


A PERFECT and 
Durable mechani- 
cal device, which 
costs no more than 
the wonderful con- 
trivances of string 
‘ and iron, which rat- 
os —————— | tle and squeak, and 


paratus in the 
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When You Visit 


THE WORLD’S FAIR 


DON’T FAIL 


~=« Vellowstone Park. 


THROUGH CARS FROM 


CHICAGO 


To Yellowstone Park, 
Helena, Spokane, 
Tacoma, Portland. 
For information, rates, tickets, etc., call on or write 


GEO. R. FITCH, 319 Broadway, NEW YORK. J. M. HANNAFORD, Genl. Traffic Manager, _— PAUL, MINN. 
E. R. WADSWORTH, 210 Clark St., CHICAGO. Cuas. S. FEE, Genl. Passenger Agent, U.S. A. 





Sen REET —— 1 Foitage To 1 taints © 
BRITISH COLUMBIA \aceertal ASSItniBota Branden ¢ 
» eesinediinn L 





r) Yellowstone 
_& Park 





wyowm 
Fs 














When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 





NOVELTY 


CATALOGUE 





of uncommon beauty and 
precision in description, 
with numerous full-page 
colored and photo-engrav- 
ed illustrations of new, 
rare and beautiful Plants, 
Seeds and Bulbs. This 
fine book can be had free 
on application. 


PITCHER & MAaAnpa, 
SHORT HILLS, N. J. 





DREER’S RELIABLE SEEDS 


slave been planted by the most critical growers for over a half 
century. They pond po es to grow, true to name, and will 
save you money and disap- 
pointment if sown in the Garden, Farm, or Greenhouse. 
All Novelties are tested by us before offering th 
to our customers. 


DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR for 1803. 


Now ready, describes the best of everything New and Old. It 








ROSES. 
lon THEIR 
e~ 


BY 


This is the specialty of the largest Rose growing esiab- 
lishment in the world, It is the means by which the 
fame of the D. & C. Roses has been extended to every 
part of the land, If you live on the other side of the 
| Continent it enables you to buy the Roses you love best, 
from Rose headquarters, as easiiy and satisfactorily as 
though you were our next door neighbor. We prepay 
the postage, and guarantee the safe delivery of the 
flower ; all you have to do is to plant it in pot or garden, 
and it will grow and bloom as sturdily as it would in the 
home of its birth. If you are not experienced in the art 
of flower growing, our new **Guide to Rose Culture” 
will give you the knowledge and experience it has taken 
us twenty-five years to acquire. Drop us a line and re- 
ceive it free, together with a specimen copy of our 
popular magazine **Success with Flowers.”? 


‘The Dingee & Conard Co., 


Rose Growers and Seedsmen, 


WEST GROVE, PA. 

































When you write, please mention ‘ 





= directions in cultivz ating, is richly illustrated in addition toa 
e colored plate, and is mailed for 6c. in stamps to cover postage 
HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Philada. 
C Seed 2sc. per packet. Circtilar Nh S 
. SPAULDING, ORANGE, N 
700 Distinct Sorts of 
Beautiful and Rare 
CACTUS. 
2 for 25 cts., 5 for 50 cts. 
10 FINE PLANTS FoR $1. 
ALL DISTINCT NAMED VARIETIES. 
BOOK ™ Saves, 116 pages. 
ravings, only 10 cents. 
30 SUMMER BLOOMING BULBS, 
all fine sorts 50 cts., 12 for 25 cts. 
Catalogue of Cacti Bulbs Free. 
Rare plants not to be had elsewhere. 


ee et! 


A. BLANC & CO., PHILADELPHIA, ‘PA. 


THE MOON 


Company 
Trees, Shrubs, 
Vines, and 
Small Fruits. 


Descriptive Illustrated Catalogue Free, 


THE WM. H. MOON CO., 
Morrisville, Pa. 
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Your 
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HENDERSONS 
cunLED cp_esTeo 





66 HAT are they?” So asked hundreds last Summer, 
who saw for the first time flowers of this horticul- 
tural phenomenon. There is no better known an- 

nual plant than the Zinnia, or, asit is popularly called, “Youth 

and Old Age.” So if this new floral claimant is so distinct as to 
puzzle both professional and amateur horticulturists, we car. 
scarcely <a to present an engraving which will convey any 
adequate idea of its unique an wonterfal beauty. Our Cata- 
logue, mentioned below, contains a deautiful colored plate, on 
whichis shown eight full-sized flowers of as many distinct 
types, but the seed offered will produce dozens of varieties, 
not only entirely different from the types portrayed in colors, 
but of equal, and, in many cases, of much greater beauty. 
At first glance the flowers suggest a 
SETTE OF RIBBONS. 

The flowers are large, full and double; the petals being 
twisted, curled and crested into the most fantastic forms, 
entirely free from the stiffness characteristic of al. 
other varieties in this family of plants. A remarkable feature in 
this novelty is that it should present in so short atime such an 
overwhelming variety of colors, every possible shade and color 
found in Zinnias, and, in many classes, only attained after 
years of culture and hybridization, this new comer has reached 
at a single bound. It is less than four years ago that we detect- 
ed,in alarge bed of Zinnias at our Trial Grounds, asingle plant 
from which sprang this marvellous new rese—suervelious not 
only in its distinctiveness, but in the myriad variety of color: 
with which it has already adorned our gardens. A full history 
ef HENDERSON’S CURLED and CRE 
ZINNIAS wi!l be found in our Catalogue offered below. 
Price of Seeds, free by mail, (mixed colors) 25 cts. per 

pkt. 3 pktsfor 60 cts. 6 pkts for $1.00. 

Postage stamps accepted as cash. 


ESIDES 

with every order for a single packet or more will be sent, 
gratis, our Catalogue of “EVER OR THE 
GARDEN” (the price of which alone is 25 cents),on con- 
dition that you will say in what per you saw this 
advertisement. The 150 pages oF tins grand Catalogue are 
strewn with hundreds of new engravings and embellished with 
eight beautiful colored plates, all of which truthfully portray 
the “Cream” of everything in SEEDS and PLANTS. 
If the Catalogue alone is wanted, it will be mailed on receipt 
of 25 cents, which can be deducted from first order. 


PETER HENDERSON &CO 


35 and 37 Cortlandt St., New York. 





When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.”’ 





Novelties 


Are always attractive to the true lover of beautiful 
Flowers, but the prices are generally high. To extend 


b] 
the fame of Burrfpee’s Flower Seeds 
we now offer several headings novelties, together 
with improved strains of other popular flowers 
at a price that 7s scarcely one-fourth the retail value. 








packet each 


Cents paid, one 
of all the following: 
TUFTED PANSIES, Hybrids of Pansies and Alpine 
Violets ; are they breezy mountain Pansies or giant Vio- 
Zets? A profusion of sowslyz distinct flowers, with the 


For 25 


colorings of the Violet and Pansy combined. 

DWARF MARGUERITE CARNATIONS, Finest 
mixed seed of all colors of these beautiful, fragrant 
double Carnations, which bloom in only four months. 

NEW GIANT RED MIGNONETTE, 

NEW COMPACT TORENIA, 

ASTERS, MANY TYPES—all colors, mixed, 

LARGE FLOWERING PETUNIAS, mixed. 

NEW STARRED AND FRINGED PHLOXES, 

NEW LARGE DOUBLE SCABIOSA, 

FORDHOOK FAIRY POPPIES, 

NEW DWARF DIANTHUS,—FIREBALL, 


7 + 
The Entire Collection, one pit. each 
of the above 
ten varieties, mailed to any address for 25 cents,— 
scarcely one-fourth the regular retail price, tf purchased 
separately, or five of these GEM coilections, $1,00, 
lllustration and directions for culture printed on each 
packet. All are Choice New Seeds, many of them were 
grown at ForpHook Farm, and it is only by selling thou- 
sands of these collections that we can afforf to make so 
liberal an offer. Order to-day, and ask for 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL 


For 1893 
BETTER THAN EVER BEFORE. 

A handsome book of 172 pages in the seed buyer’s interest. 
It tells all about the BEST SEEDS that grow; honest 
descriptions, truthful illustrations—colored plates painted 
from nature; includes rare novelties in Vegetables and 
Flowers which cannot be had elsewhere. If you are a seed 
buyer, send a postal card to-day for it—it is FREE. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 






























THE COSMOPOLITAN. 





The Good sense says make the most of the first 
by using 


Sower |==Ferry’s Seeds.= 


Has No Ferry’s SEED ANNUAL (new edition) is hand- 
d somely illustrated and full of information from 
Secon cover to cover. Send your address and we will 


send it free. 
Chance. D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 























NEW = 


REES “4, 


experienced buyers and planters 
oriryabere ioe the ‘Shad Hill 
Nursery Co., Camsripcz, eae 

Special cavics and aoe tor 


naar spring given q neal 


Sen atal ie = 


LAWN 
ROLLERS 


For kee 


all al pubic and be and Sour end 
lawns and 


- 
id . 7 ~ m frost i “ wing ground and after 
rain a ou = an 
THOM ade ee 00., ELKHART, 


000:000 I REES 
1,000:000 

Fruit and Ornamental. SHRUBS, VINES, 

ROSES, etc., in over 1,000 Varieties. 

0 LD EN 8 A LL oo nag heel | Send for our Illus. Catalogues. 


isthe best new CHRYSANTHEMUM W S LITTLERC Bete sats : 
. . 


of the year which we send together with five 
other prize-winning varieties for 
50 cents, post paid. If you are interested in 


FLOWERS send for our Catalogue of the BOYS" SHIRT WAISTS BY MAIL - - 


































It Will Pay You.—Write Now. watt ion tdae bata. eh 
ROBT. SCOTT & SON, Philadelphia,Pa. E LONDON CLOTHING Co. < Columbus, oO. 








GRAPES TREES. ROSE Catalogue Free. 
° eae OHIO GRAPE gy Mention this Magnrne 


Hardy Roses, Clematis, Shrubs, &c. 
Cc. S. CURTICE CO., PORTLAND, N. Y. 


State of Washington. Interesting is Coming! You need 

information concerning this new ma = C os O L E R not have it. My treatise on 

ufacturing and commercial city at the the Germ Theo tells wh and how to avoid it. 
end of the Great Northern Ry. lines on Puget Sound, fur- ell for th chives 2-cent stamps. ¥ 


nished on postal application. The Everett Land Co., Ev- 
erett, Wash. SCHUYLER DURYEE, Gen’ MANacen. E. W. MURRAY, M. D., Yankton, South Dak. 


pons ‘evouvae: | CALISAYA LA RILLA. 

YOUR |_KRAUSE's REN ? 
exquisite elixir of Calisaya ’ 

HEAD HeadacheCapsules bark. Is so far superior in all 


$500 Reward for ony ‘ nae 
ACHE meow theae Capesien respects, quality, medicinal value, 
fay" Per er a i oe . : " » 
Will Cure a, | agreeability and economy of dose 
de Cadan) that if you once try it you 
Money refunded if not Cie. 


aswesay. Sent postpaid a) “ve = 
eed will never consent to accept any 


100 other varieties old and new. Ten days earlier than 
Immense Stock. Lowest Prices. any other variety. 


























Twenty-Five Cents. oth er. 
NORMAN LICHTY MFG. Co., -~-———_. 
606 Walnut St., Des Moines, Ia. [= Your Druggist Has It. 


When you write, please mention “* The Cosmopolitan,” 
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OUR NEW 1893 FLOWER SEED OFFER. 


caicint FLOWER SEEDS 
vaneres, FREE! 


An Unparalleled Offer by. an Old. 
Established and Reliable Publishing 
‘House! Tur Wortp is a large 20- 
, 80-column illustrated Magazine for ladies 

and the family circle. [tis devoted to stories, poems, 
ladies’ fancy work, artistic needlework, home 
decoration, housekeeping, fashions, hygiene, juve- 
nile reading, etiquette, etc. To introduce this 
charming ladies’ paper into 100,000 homes where 
it is not already taken, we now make the follow- 
i ing colossal offer: Upon receipt of only 12 Cents 
in silver or stamps, we will sen The Ladies’ 
onths, and to each subscriber we 










World for Three ’ 

will also send Free and postpaid, a large ond magnifi- 

cent Collection of Choice Flower Seeds, two 
hundred varieties, including Pansies, Verbenas, ee 
ine, 










twelve cents pays for the m: ine three months and this entire magnificent 
Collection of Choice Flower ds, put up bya first-class Seed House and 
warranted fresh and reliable. No Ieay can afford to miss this wonderful 
opportunity. We guarantee every subscriber many times the value of money 
sent, and willrefund your money and make youa pas of bot is and 
Magazine if you are not satisfied. Ours is an old and reliable publishing house, 
endorsed by all the leading newspapers. We have received hundreds of testi- 
monials from pleased patrons during the past five years: “‘/ had beautiful 
flowers from the seeds you sent me two years ago, and from experience know the seeds 
are exactly as advertised.” —Mrs. N. a Bayum, Dana, Wis. ‘Myself and 
friends have sent for various things adverti by you, and have found them 
to be entirely satisfactory.”” —M. J. Davis. Brooklyn, N. Y. Mrs. Henry Ward 
Beecher (a regular subscriber), and Grace Greenwood, F 
each ordered our seeds last season. Do not confound this 
offer with the catchpenny schemes of unscrupulous per- : 
sons. Writeto-day—don’t put it off! Six subscriptions and © 
six Seed Collections sent for 60 cents. G 
SPECIAL OFFER ! To any lady sending us 12 cents 
# for above offer, and naming the \q 
paper in which she saw this advertisement, we will send 
free, in addition to all the above, one packet of the celebrated 
Eckford Sweet Peas, embracing the newest varieties, 
including Boreatton, Isa Eekford, Splendor, The Queen, 
Orange Prince, Apple Blossom, ete. Sweet Peas are the most ) 
popular and fashionable bouquet flowers now cultivated, and © 
the Eckford Varieties which we offer, are the | it, finest “™ 
and most celebrated known. They grow to a height of 6 feet, and 
produce acontinuous profusion of fragrant blooms of the most bril- 
iant and intense coloring, lasting from July until late in October. 4 
ANOTHER GREAT OFFER | eccnatethirs:tve.c0y 
« Cente (our regular subscription price) 
we will send The Ladies’ World for One Year, together with our mag- 
nificent Colleetion of Cholee Flower Seeds above described, likewise one packet 
of the extensively advertised and justly celebrated Eekford Sweet Peas, Address : 
8. H. MOORE & CO., Publishers, 27 Park Place, New York. 











IT WILL PAY ANYONE 
HAY on PASTURE LANDS 


to cut out this advertisement, mail it 
to us with name and address, adding 
20 cts. in stamps to pay postage, etc., 
and we will at once mail enough 


CRASS SEED 


FREE 


of charge with printed instructions 
how to sow this spring or fall a plot 
50 feet long by 10 feet wide, of our new 


SPECIAL GRASS MIXTURE 


(For hay or permanent pasture.) 

Requests for these Free Grass Seed 
Samples will be filled in rotation up 
to 5,000. When the applications 
reach this number the distri- 

bution will end. 
The editors of the Country Gen- 
tle Albany, N. Y.; American 
New York, and 
















respective papers, warmly commend- 
ed the successful results 
attained in our comparative trials 
with Agricultural Grasses, What 
they saw is stated entire in a special 
circular, which we will send gratis 
to every one who will say in what 
paper they saw this advertisement. 

ESIDES, to applicant for 
the Free Grass Seed ples, will be 
sent, free, our 


AMERICAN FARMERS’ MANUAL for 1893, 


the first, best and only Catalogue of 
its kind, devoted exclusively to crops 





of the farm. 


PETER HENDERSON & C0, 


35 & 37 Cortlandt St., New York. 








Vv oc U om A new weekly, beautifully illustrated 
‘ fashion and society wee. $4.00 a 
year. Three months trial subscription $1.00. Three sample 


pies for ten cents if sent with this advertisement. 
Address 61 Union Place, New York, 


(893. ae ) We Are The Only Firm 


Giving to customers cash discounts on orders. We (p. 3) 
Catalogue that best of all bush beans, the Warren, and 
that best of all early peas, the Excelsior.’ No 
other Seed Catalogue, of America or Europe, 
contains so great a variety of several of the stand- 
ard vegetables, and, in addition, are many choice 
varieties peculiarly our own. Though greatly 
enlarged in both the vegetable and flower seed depart- 
ments, we send our catz'ogue FREE to all. The three 
warrants still hold good, and our customers may rely upon tt 
thatt awe learned reputation of our seed for freshness and 
Purity will continue to uarded as a most precious part of 
ourcapital. J. J. H. GREGORY & SON. Marblehead. Mase 




















iF YOU INTEND TO PLANT 


SEEDS ROSES TREES 


SMALL FRUITS, CRAPE VINES, ETC. 


Why Not Procure the Best Direct from the Crowers? Our illustrated Catalogue, over 150 
pages, offers one of the most complete stocks in the U.S. at right prices. Free to planters. Send for it to-day 


39 YEARS. 900 ACRES. 28 CREENHOUSES. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Painesville, Lake Co., 0. 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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ONE OF THE MOST 





delicious of vegetables, cultivated in the rich soil bordering on 
Lake Erie, and picked in its tender ripeness is—KORNLET. . The 
creamy pulp and heart are separated from the skin and cob. 
then hermetically sealed and carefully cooked. 


Your grocer keeps it, or mail us 25 cents to cover 
express charge and we will send you a sample can. 


© Np HASEROT, V.-Pres THE FORESTVILLE CANNING Co. 


Sales Office: 39 & 41 Woodland Ave., Cleveland, O. 


It is 


Factories: Forestville and Gowanda, N. Y. 





and holiday gifts. Buy direct of the makers, 


ry nee! at lowest prices. Factory established 1824. 
Ol 






ORPHEA MUSIC BOXES 


Are the sweetest, most complete, tone sustaining, durable and 
perfect musical boxes made, and any number of tunes can de 
obtained for them, Delightful family, wedding, anniversary 

the oldest, most 
reliable, responsible firm. Inspection invited. No music box 
can be guaranteed to wear well without Gawéschi’s Patented 
Safety Tune Change and Parachute. Manufacturers’ heaa- 
coat for Concert Roller Organs; also Symphonions and 


fusic Boxes carefully repaired,improved and guaranteed. 


Gautschi & Sons, MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS, 


1030 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





D. NEEDHAM'S SONS 
ean Building 


HIC 
RED ‘LOVER BI BLOgsoms 


ae anche I SEeT Boop 
Purifier Known. Cures r, 
Catarrh,8alt Rheum, 


Rheumatism, D: Sick 
e, Constipath 






















. “MOTHS.” 















dar Chest. 


RICHMOND CEDAR WORKS, 


RICHMOND, VA. 





bindings. Illustrated ‘pamphlet free. 


For catalogue and price, address 


HOW TO READ BOOKS. 


Look up unfamiliar words when you verdict of every one who sleeps on our AIR MATT 

meetthem. Holdthe book in positionto Hygienic in principle, combines cleanliness and durability, cone s. > 

avoid strain on the eyes, and a cramped 
osition of the body. The Holloway 

Readin Stand and Dictionary 

Holder holds books in any position for 


THE HOLLOWAY CO., CUYAHOGA FALLS, 0. 





Malvina hei 


For Fe rag henge 8 the REAM 
qmoves all Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, 


You can prevent your furs and ‘oles, and other imperfections. Rot rovering bat rmoe= 
clothing from being moth-eaten 
by using our Moth-Proof Red Ce- 


Ms all epee, -— ¢ Dormanently a aR ne 


Bie uge Some fat bat 








Sleep on AIR, Rheumatism cured and insomnia ATTRES is -_ 


spring, and makes the most comfortable and healthiest B&D imagin- 
ple; hi an rtabie. rite for testimonials an rice lis 
= le; light and portabl WwW fi 1 d p list. 


METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO., 7 Temple Place, Boston. 





sitting or lying-down reading. Dic- TO INVESTORS: 
tionary by your side. YNET 
A special case forthe CENTURY _ ae tas tee a amentey 
DICTIONARY avoids lifting the books or handling the % NEI aren” ven to every detail. ty 


references. Send for sample notes and mortgage 






























‘Ts the highest product of the stove-makers skill. 





strength and simplicity—will not get out of order. 






THE STANDARD LIGHTING CO., 








Cooking 
Evolution 


Has kept pace with civilization. 
The Wonderful 


“NEW PROCESS,” 


= : ; The Original 3 >, 
Once, Beecybedy “had to have This. EVAPORATING VAPOR STOVE Now, Everybody should have This. 


It is a stove that lights like gas; ;; does not smoke or smell; is 
absolutely safe under all circumstances; will save its price in cost of ee every month; built by the rule of 

A Stove that has s 
your stove dealer for it, or send for catalogue giving full particulars Free. 











JOSEPH P. BACHE, Sait Lake City, y. Utah. 





mplified cooking in ail its branches. Ask 


204 Perkins Avenue, CLEVELAND, OHIO. | 











When you write, please mention “* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Will Sweep any Floor. 


Unless you wish to have a separate sweeper for every room in your 

I Y ) 
house that has a different grade of carpet or kind of floor covering, 
you should ask your dealer for a ‘‘ cam action” 


GRAND GOSHEN CARPET 


RAPIDS SWEEPER. 


The pressure of the brush on the floor is regulated by simply raising 
or lowering the handle when in use. 


Bear 
in 
Mind : 


There are many carpet sweepers made in Grand Rapids and else- 
where, but the kind you want is made only by THE GOSHEN 
SWEEPER CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. If your dealer does not 
keep our sweepers and will not get one for you, please send us your 
address and we will mail you the name of a dealer who will. 








—THE— 


“B&H” 
LAMPS 


— Are — 
World Renowned 
because of 
their — 

L 





They Have a 
Double Centre 
Draught. 





: Are as 
Easy to Light as 
gas. 





All 
Leading Dealers 
selilthem. 


SEND FOR OUR LITTLE BOOK. 


Bradley & Hubbard Mfg.Co. 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHIGAGO. 


Factories: Meriden, Conn. 





AUTOMATIC-REEL. 


It will wind up the line a hundred times as fast as an 
reel in the worl It will wind up the line slowly. o fish 
can ever get slack line with it. It will save more fish than 
any other reel. SEND FoR CATALOGUE. 

Manipulated entirely by the hond | that holds the rod. 


YAWMAN & ERBE, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


other 














The Wonderful Christy Knives 


Bread 


Cake 


Fruit 








wiTHOoUT wiTHouT with 
Crumbs. Breaks. Wafer Parings. 
A f 
Wanted—4 LVF } _ Maat daied Nice plated SAAPLE KNIVES, Expres 
3 _— paid, on receipt of One Dol! 


IN EVERY TOWN. These 
Knives are Money Coiners. 


3 *e THE CHRISTY KNIFE CO., Fremont, Ohio. 


When you write, please mention **The Cosmopolitan.” 








THE COSMCPOLITAN. 





PRICE: } 


Material Best Obtainable. 


The Remington 


With New York Belting & Packing Co. 
Inner Tube or Bidwell Tires, 





LIGHT ROADSTER, actual w’t, 32 Ibs. 
OADSTER, 44 Ibs 
PADIES" WHEEL, 42 Ibs. 


| $140.00. 


BuRRIS-MICHELIN OR AMERICAN DUNLOP TIRES $5.00 EXTRA. 


Workmanship Unsurpassed. 


Tubing. Warwick Hollow Rims. 


— SEND FOR CATALOGUE. — 


WORKS AT ILION, N.Y. 


REMINGTON ARMS CoO., 


315 BROADWAY, N. Y. 








FOR 
con l-page, large- 
scale maps, numbered, each rep- 
resenting & section of the city; 


8 THE TITLE of a book co 
taining a list of about 9000 
families who will uccommo- 

date visitors: to the city during 

the time of the Fait. It gives 
ir names and addresses and 

number of ~~ each will have 

to spare; also so gi ves a list of the 

hotels and their locations; also 
tainetwelve fu 


also a double-page key man, di- 
vided 





TO THE 


WORLD’S 


in sections, each section 
representing one of the large- 
scale maps and being num 
to correspond, With this 
book an intending visitor can 
decide on a part of the city in 
which he or she would like to 
located, and then correspond 





FAIR 





with one or more families in 
that locality, and thus be able 
to arran ‘or satisfactory and 
comfortable accommodations. 
Price 50 cts. Sent, postpaid, 
te any address. 
POOLE BROS., Publishers, 
t., Chicago. 


Sew eee eee ol 


¥ ¥ Sweet 


cacy and lasting sweetness, an 
oe the most fastidious taste. In a beautiful 


SN Ned 








Charm 


to capture hearts: EVANS’ VIOLET- 
INE one richly impregnated with 
the ag illed odor of violets, per- 
mea’ y stationery— 
with a fresh, delicious, natural gt, del 

unrivaled for its combined stren deli- 


rai quarter-pou ket (1 
ven for the money). By mail, 
Ca si ps). Some users prefer EVAN > 
ELIOTROPINE ORRIS. 
GEORGE B. EVANS, Mfg. Perfumer, 
1106 Chestnut ie eet. 





816 Dearborn St. 
















CATALOGUE 
FREE. 


SEND FOR IT. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
FINE SOLICITED. 
HIGGINS & SEITER, 


50 and 52 W. 22d St., 
NEW YORK. 


CHINA 

















5 AINSTOE 


HOUSEHOLD 
REMEDY FOR PAIN. 


Mild, effective, contains no opium. 
Cures Headache, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
La Grippe, Rheumatism, and all 
bodily pains. Sample and book of in- 
formation sent FREE. Box containing 
75 doses—Price, 50c —at the druggists 
or by mail. 
PAINSFOE CHEMICAL CO., 37 College Place. 
threct to Post Office Box 1689, New York. 
















Homelike Homes. 


















Three Patterns for 1893. 





Mannesmann 


































When you write, 


Book showing TWENTY-FIVE DESIGNS of 


practical modern homes sent to any address for 


50 Cents. 


These designs are the result of twenty years ex- 


perience of a practical architect. 


I furnish accurate detail drawings and com- 


plete specifications for each plan. 


If you are going to build you want practical ideas 


to build on. Address: 





lease mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan."’ 
P 





JOSIAH L. RICE, Architect, Clinton, Iowa. 
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Res. :. SSS 
ON LAKE CHAUTAUQUA . 
1400 Feet Above Bea eve: NOW OPEN 
For Treatment of General Diseases, especially those of Throat, Lungs and Nervous System, 
including the use of Narcotics. Report of Medical Commission showing most remark- 
able results known in treatment of consumption; illustrated album on application. 
Stay of two weeks will demonstrate superiority of our system over climatic treatment, 
appress STERLINGWORTH SANITARIUM, 














_¢ Chautauqua Co. Nat’! Bank, Jamestown, N. Y. Lock Box, 135 
REFERENCES: { Queen City Bank, Buffalo, N. ¥. Lakewood-on-Chautauqua, New York. 
mr setTreroe | ARE YOU DEAF? 
INVESTMENT DON’T YOU WANT TO HEAR? 
In the United States. 7h AURAPHONE will surely help you if you do* 
Present growth of Portland It is a new scientific invention which will restore the 


is ahead of any city in the United States in proportion to its size. hearing of any one not born deaf. When in the ear it is 

Wholesale trade am, 9138, 187,008; bg ry By re, Yoon < | invisible, and does not cause the slightest discomfort in 
uildings now under construction, 600.00. We haveap : : 

for theemployment of capital in best investments in Oregon in pager. 4 ~ ” i _ — ene gasess are to the eye, an 

large and small amounts, cash or monthly installments of @25 | ¢4r spectacie. Enclose “60T. or particulars. 









































and, upwards, jabsolutely safe and, rem profitable, | THE AURAPHONE CO., 607 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill, 
Sen or tu information an rences, 
EUGENE D. WHITE & CO., Portland, Or |g  .— er as ig 
W. , 
OR SALE ::::-s:Sheep Ranches ic." EBSTES S 
the best thern > 
Montana. Over 6,000 acres of pat- INTERNA TIONAL 
ented . oo — — of nee goes stock 
sheep. ill pay 20¢ on the investment, For full partic- Ne Cover. 
= ee, write to BAKER & COLLETT, Great Falls, a. abreast of the Times DICTIONAR VY 
a’ . 
Successor of the 
APPROVED INVESTMENTS. “Unabridged.” 
Principal and Interest Guaranteed. oi ag ty foe in 
‘ vising, editors em- 
W. C. RODMAN, Drexel Bldg, Phila., Pa. ployed, and over $300,000 
expended. 
as aia te ica = Every Person who 
reads and writes should 
x own this Dictionary. It 
ave ou quickly and correctly an- 
| Swers the questions con- 
? stantly arising concerning 
> P words — their history, 
Ooo i] ‘ spelling, pronunciation, 
t meaning, etc. 
A Library in Itself. It also gives ina 
Then you are interested in roof form ne a A for ready reference the facts often 
painting. Here is a point — ! wanted concerning eminent persons, ancient and 
’ modern; note ctitious persons and places; the 
DIXON’S Silica GRAPHITE countries, cities, towns, and natural features of the ; 
PAINT covers much more sur- globe ; translation of foreign quotations, words, > 
face and lasts five times longer ORS eres) St, Oe 
This Worx is Invaluable in the house- 
than any lead, mineral, or me- hold, and to the teacher, scholar, professional man 
2 tallic paint. Insist on having and self-educator. 
it applied. Sold by AU Booksellers. @ 
G.& C.Merriam Co., Pub’rs, 
Send for as tatanastaiicen testimoniais. Springfield, M sal 7 WEBSTER'S 
1 —_—_—— INTERNATIONAL 
D b chi hi 
7 a TNS eat Sete RotoeTanle \ DICTIONARY 
ode Send for f. > ain- 
pata Ac ing specimen pages, illustrations, eve. ‘ 














When you write, please mention ‘“* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Large Order from London—7,000 copies sold. 


THE HAIR; 


GROWTH, 
CARE, 
DISEASES 


AND 
TREATMENT. 


By C. HENRI LEONARD, A.M., M.D., 
A Professor in the Detroit College of Medicine. 


Octavo, 320 pages, cream-tint paper, beautifully 
bound in cloth, post-paid, $2.00. 
White paper, limp sides, $1.00, post-paid. 


Has over 100 engravings, and gives Self-Treat- 
ment for ALL Diseases of the Hair, Beard and 
—— 

200 prescriptions in English given. 

If your hair is Falling Out, it tells you how to stop it. 

If itis turning gray, it tells you how to prevent it. 

Ifitis growing slow, it tells you how to hasten its growth, 

If itis all out, andthe hair bulbs are not dead, it tells 
you how to make it grow again. 

If it is growing in unsightly places, it tells you how 
to remove it. 

It tells you how to bleach it, or dye it black, brown, red, 
or of a blonde color. 

it gives a long chapter upon Hygienic Treatment. 

Also several chapters upon the diseases that make it fall 
out, such as “scall,’’ “milk crust,’’ animal and vegetable 
parasites, and how to prevent and destroy them. 

Also many pages upon its marvelous growth, etc., etc. 

This book has been highly commended by both the 
Medical and Secular Press. Circulars FRE 

Address 


The IlMustrated [Medical Journal Co., 
DETROIT, MICH 


EQUITABLE 


Mortgage Company. 





$2,100,000.00 
1,017,653.25 
17,131,407.06 


Investment Securities 
AND 


MUNICIPAL BONDS, 


RETURNING 3 3-4 TO 6 PER CENT. 


FIVE PERCENT. GQO]_P DEBENTURES. 
Five Years’ Growth. 


Surplus and 
Undivided Profits. 
$ 50,850.52 
115,444.72 
237,945.85 
396, 716.85 
830, 396.67 
1,017,653. 25 


Capital Paid up (in cash) 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Assets 


Assets. 
$ 2,214,374.87 
4,035,945.52 
7,803, 722.02 
11,168, 685.04 
14,074, 863.58 
17,131,407. 06 


Capital. 
$1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,049,000 
2,100,000 


2, 
OFFICES: 
NEW YORK, 40 Wall Street. 
BOSTON, 117 Devonshire Street. 
PHILA., Cor. 4th & Chestnut Sts. 


LONDON. 
AMSTERDAM. 
CANADA. 


When you write, please mention 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


PRACTICAL POULTRY KEEPING. 


Fifth Edition. Two Full-page Lithographs of 
Fowls in colors. An illustrated Book on Poultry. 


Part I.—Poultry Houses—Ten Styles, with Diagrams — 
How to Build and Manage-—- Movable Nests and Roosts. 
Part I1.—General Care of Hens—Sitting Hens, Laying 
Hens, Young Chickens, Turkeys, Ducks and Geese—Ma- 

ting Fowls for Breeding—Mating Fowls for Eggs—Mating 

Fowls for Flesh. 

Part I1I.—Diseases. This chapter is very full on Gapes, 
Roup, Cholera and all Fow! ailments. 

The saving of one Fowl will buy the book. 

Part IV.—Different Breeds. Ten full- -page illustrations— 
The Origin and History of all Varieties. 

Part V.—Poultry Enemies—How to Trap Them—The 
Skunk, Rat, Fox, Weasel, Hawk and Owl. 

Part Vi.—Miscellaneous— Receipts for Medicines—How to 
fatten Poultry—How to kill, dress and pack Poultry for 
Market—How to fit Fowls for Exhibition—Capons, and 
how to produce them—Incubators, etc., etc. 

The book has many good testimonials of purchasers. The 
New York Weekly 77zéune says of it, “It is just what every 
one needs who keeps a dozen fowls.” The Poultry Messen- 
| y says: ‘It contains all that is valuable to the farmer or 

oiler for both pleasure and profit. One of its chapters, 

‘A Word to Beginners,’ is worth to old and new the full 
price asked.’ 


Sent by mail, paper cover, socts. Nicely bound in cloth, 

75 cts. Postal note preferred: stamps taken. Address 
Lock Box 101. @. M. T. JOHNSON, Binghamton, N. Y. 
N. B.—With every copy I send my Recipes for making 
Food and Poultry Annual for 1893, ih oilees of fowls 
eggs of the most popular varieties. Also of Incubators, 
Wire Netting, Bone Meal, Crushed Oyster Shells, Capon- 

| izing Instruments and iments and Poultry Supplies. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN: 


USES EXCLUSIVELY 





Folding Machines 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CHAMBERS BROS. CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


MONTAGUE & FULLER, Gen’! Agents, 
New York. Chicago. 


“ ‘The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Order Now for WORLD’ S FAIR. 


Thisis NOT a cheap stock boot, bought 
anywhere and everywhere, to do a mail 
order business. ‘WE own and run the 
largest retail Boot and Shoe store in New 
England, and this boot is made exclu- ® 

























sively for us, and cannot be bought at any 
price of any one else anywhere. It is 


Dongola. Solid Leather. Perfect-Fitting. 


These points we guarantee, and will refund the money to any one who, for 
any reason, is dissatisfied with any pair that we sell. This Boot is worth 
Three Dollars, and is in every point superior to cheap stock goods, which are 
bought from wholesalers and jobbers se/dom twice alike. Sent express 
prepaid. C, D, E, EE widths. Common Sense and Opera Toe. 
Sizes 1 to 8. 

WE have been advertising in THE Youtn’s CoMPANION for 
three years, and have on our books thousands of customers, who 
now buy all of their Boots and Shoes of us (some sending 
from China and Africa even) because they have found 
out that we do not misrepresent what we advertise. 
You can save many dollars by buying your Boots 
and Shoes of us, and as there is no possible 
risk to you under our guarantee to refund 
every cent if anything bought of us is 
unsatisfactory, why won’t you send just 
your name and address on a postal card 
for ‘*Shoe Facts’”’ free. Twenty il- 
lustrations of the very latest styles. 


Mention Cosmopolitan. 


1094B Washington St., Boston. MOOAR BROS. 





eee W. L, DOUGLAS 
$3 SHOE GENTLEMEN, 


forit wen vou buy. 
Sold everywhere. 
A sewed shoe that will not rip; Calf, 

seamless, smooth inside, more comfortable, 
stylish and durable than any other shoe ever 
soldatthe price. Every style. Equals custom- 
made shoes costing from $4 to $5. 
‘the ) Setlowing are of the same high standard of 
“$g.00 and $5.00 Fine Calf, Hand-Sewed. 

50 Police, vueweee and Letter-Carriers. 


-50, $2.25 and $2.00 for Working Men, 
$2.00 — ist for Youths and Boys. 


% “i2igo and 2.99 Bongo, ' Aslks. 
+7. for Miss 




















pea MAb aR a gaa ae 


When you write, please mention ‘“‘ The Cosmopolitan,” 
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Not a Patent [ledicine. Not a Cure All. 





Indigestion, or its chronic form, 


DYSPEPSIA, 


Is the cause or accompaniment of nine-tenths of all 
the troubles that human flesh is heir to. While there 
are many so-called sure cures and patent preparations 
for its cure, yet at this late day all reputable physi- 
cians are agreed that a combination of high-grade 
pepsin, nux vomica and aloin constitutes the most 
rational and successful remedy for any form of 
stomach trouble. 

Such a remedy is Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets, a new remedy which is not a patent nostrum ; 
nor will it cure every disease under the sun, but in 
all cases where there is a lack of proper digestion and 
assimilation of food it is a prompt and radical cure. 

Most people like to know (or ought to) what they are 
taking into their stomachs, especially regarding new 
medical preparations. The success, we might say ab- 
solute certainty, in curing stomach troubles by these 
tablets results from the scientific combination of the 
highest grade Armour’s pepsin (one grain of which will 
digest 4000 grains of albumen or meat), nux vomica to 
correct any nervousness or sleeplessness arising from 
indigestion, and aloin to act mildly on the bowels. 

A reasonable price is charged for these tablets ; 50 
cents a package. Sent by mail, postpaid. 

Address 


THE STUART CO., 


Marshali, = od - Mich. 





66 ACTI NA,” 


The Great Restorer ! 
onty CATARRH cure. 


WONDERFUL ELECTRO-CHEMICO 
INVENTION is a new departure in the Oculist’s art; 
and must soon become a household necessity, Then w 
spectacies become unknown and congenital 
Ticoase and malformation of the eye bea thing of the past. 

Why will you be bled of money by experi- 
Oculists and so-called Speci; e 


Ear or Head ? You not only lose your money, 

are left in a worse condition than when you began treatment, 
Such diseases of the Eye as Cataracts, Granulated 

Lids, Pterigiams, Amarousis, Astigmatism 

Glaucoma, Iritis, Opthalmia and weakene 

cause readily yields to **Actina,’ 


excitation, be permanently cured. 
~ petiee apoures as i shines and fire burns, 
‘atarrh, Deafness, Hay Fever, 
Sere Throat, Colds and Bronchia a 
under the influence © 
ctina”’ is a Perfect Electric 
Pocket Battery, usable by young as well as old and at 
all times and in all places; you Jose no time from business, 
ag treat yourself, and the one spotrumest can_be used by 
he entire family. Price of Battery Complete $10. 
Beware of fraudulent imitations. See that the name W. 
©, Wilson, Inventor, Patent No. 341,712 is stamped on each 
A VALUABLE BOOK FREE licati 
TALU 4 op app on, 
Contains Treatise on the Human System, its Gheenees and 
cure, and th ds of Ref and Testimonials. 
Mention Cosmopolitan. 
G3 Agents Wanted. Write for terms. 


NEW YORK & LONDON ELECTRIC ASSN., 
1021 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 
608 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 








** * Healthy, 


HEALTH AND HAPPINESS 
go hand in hand. With health we can 
enjoy life, sickness makes life a burden. 
Your little cares which seem great now 
can be made to quickly disappear. 


Give a little attention to your health, 
as told on the box of 


Root,Bark«Blossom 


which is sent by mail for fifty cents, if your 
druggist does not keep it, and is enough for 
one month's use. 

This pleasant remedy will quickly set 
you right, making you well and happy. It 
is composed only of roots of shrubs, barks 
of trees and blossoms of native plants. /¢ 
creates an appetite, removes poison and disease 
from and tones up the system, clearing the 
complexion and strengthening the whole body, 
and ts just what is needed for any weakness 
or debility. 

For all diseases of the Stomach, Liver, Kidneys 
and Blood disorders, such as Dyspepsia, Indigestion, 
eneeeesen, Lump in the Throat after Eating, 
Cold Chills, Flushes of Heat, Fullness and Swelling 
after Meals, Disturbed Sleep, Biliousness, Belching 
of Wind, Headache, Dizziness, Scrofula, Salt 
Rheum, a ng See Rheumatism, Catarrh, Eczema, 
Tetter, Boils, Ulcers, Weak Stomach, Pains in the 
Back and Limbs, Tired, Dragged Out, Nervous 
Feeling, Debility and Low Vitality 

Ir 1s a Cerrain, SAFE AND Pgrmanent Cure. 

Large size box, enough for two month’s use, 
at Druggists or by Mail, One Dollar, thus making 
the COsT BUT 12 CTS, A WEEK. 


We Have Work For AGENTs. 
Address, Root, Bark and Blossom, 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 


Dev. ‘ BEAUTY. Will Massage awa: 
wo ete A under eyes, facial tie 
es. Feeds and nourishes the skin. Gives a lovely 
complexion and youthful bloom. Cure of pimples, 
blackheads, freckles, tan, sallowness guaranteed. 
Price $1, wy mail, with Manual teaching use of 
io Parisian Face Massage, bodily devel- 





7 opment, &c. Also directions for Face Steaming and 
removing superfluous hair. Sylvan Tollet Co. Props., Detroit, Mich. 
MASSAGEO FACIAL SOAP, for complexion, skin and scalp; price 50 cts. 

LADY WANTED w& manage at home of the elegant 
SYLVAN “Toilets.” Terms, Toilet Parlor Pian and 
BEAUTY BOOK “ART OF MASSAGE,” SENT FREE. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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ana important changes have recently been made in 
round trip California tickets. 

We are prepared to offer extraordinary inducements 
and facilities to intending travelers which cannot help but 
be to their advantage. For full particulars address 

JOHN SEBASTIAN, Gen. Ticket & Pass. Agt., 
GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 


Or A. B. Farnswortn, G. E. Pass. Agt.. 257 Broadway, New Vork. — 1. L. Loomis, N. E. Pass. Agt., 

296 Washington Street. Boston, oe — W. J. Leany, Pass. Agt. Mid. Dis., 121 S. gth Street, 

Philadelphia, Pa. — Jas. Gass, Trav. Pass. Agt., 40 Exchange Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
J 


















































NE OZINATOR, 
NATURE'S OWN 


DISINFECTANT 
DEODORANT. 











—AND— 





FRAGRANT. .. ARTISTIC. .. EFFECTIVE. 


The odor of the pine forests, so beneficial for LUNG, 
THROAT and kindred troubles, is brought by this unique 
device into your homes, enabling you to enjoy all the benefit 
of a sojourn in the pines, without travel or inconvenience. 

The MAMMOTH PINE CONES OF NORWAY (as 
here shown % size) absorb the Pineoline (by a patent device) 
from the ornamental Glass Base and evaporate it into the at- 
mosphere exactly as in nature, 

Highly endorsed by Physicians, (fac-similes sent on re- 
quest). As a general house deodorant it is unexcelled. 
Circulars free. 

Sent, express charges paid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of price. 

No. 2, 8 inches high........... $2.25 
No. 4, 10 inches high.......... 3.25 


Postage Note or Money-Order. Address, 
R. S. PRINDLE, Sole Manufacturer, 
97 Liberty St., N. Y. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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ARE YOU SICK? Why not EXPERIENCE the BENEFITS of 


HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BITTERS. 


It is not only a National, but a Universal Remedy, the round World over. 





THE SPRING TIME ANTIDOTE FOR MALARIA, DEBILITY, &c. 
It isa perfectly pure, vegetable remedy, embracing these three important properties of a preventative, 
a tonic, and an alterative. It fortifies the body against disease, and is a cure for indigestion, 
biliousness and kindred complaints. 
Ask your Druggist for it, and see that you get Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters. 


D. HERBERT HOSTETTER, President. r.s.rop8, / THE HOSTETTER COMPANY, Proprietors, 


THEO. R. HOSTETTER, Vice Pres’t. Sec’y and Treasurer. j PITTSBURGH, PA. 





W THI BY USING DR. EDISON'S FRUIT SALT, 
PILLS AND BANDS. 
NO DIETING. NO PURCINC. 


The non-electric bands, or his obesity pills or fruit salt, or all, for which the 
agents of this country are the well-known firm of Lorinc & Co. is the one safe 


and effective way of reducing corpulency. The remedies remove the cause of 
obesity such as Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Kidney trouble, etc. The Obesity Pills 
are made from the waters of the German Imperial Springs, government ownership. 


WELL-KNOWN HOTEL MAN. 


A. H. Harrington, of Gardner, Mass., is a well-known hotel man. The following from him is 
published with his permission : 

GARDNER, MASS., Feb. 4, 1892. LORING & CO.,GENTLEMEN:—I purchased a band and 
one bottle of pills. I did not have much faith when I commenced, but since taking the one bottle 
of pills I have changed my mind. I weighed myself yesterday and found that I had lost five 

. pounds. I recommend Dr. Edison's treatment as being all you claim for it. abe keg 
: ~ to speak a good word to my friends for your treatment at any time. Very respectfully, A. W. 
Notice Reduction in Size b Wearing HARRINGTON, Proprietor Windsor Hotel, Gardner, Mass. . as P 
Dr. Edison’s Obesity Band. 


FIVE WEEKS LATER. 


GARDNER, MASS., March 14, 1892. GENTLEMEN :—Please send me, C. O. D., a band six inches shorter than the first one and ten inches deep. 
I am using the band and pills—NOT DIETING ANY—and have lost thirty pounds in about seven weeks. Yours truly, A. W. HARRINGTON. 


NO INCREASE OF WEICHT AFTER LOSING 20 POUNDS. 


Charles C. Chase, 16 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill., member Chicago Musical Society, office 72 East Adams St., called and bought a band for Mrs. 
Chase, and told us that he had used Dr. Edison's obesity pills and obesity salt and had lost over 20 pounds; no increase of weight whatever since 
stopped using the treatment. The salts cured a severe case of rheumatism in knee joint; since using the pills have slept better than for years. 





Measurement for the band is the largest part of the abdomen. The band costs $2.50 each for any length up to 36 inches, but for one larger than 
36 inches add so cents extra for each additional inch. You can buy the salt, pills and bands direct from our stores, or by mail or express. 

Positively the only treatment that don't absolutely require dieting and purging ; others advertise *‘no dieting,”’ but after you pay your money 
you receive positive instruction about starving. 


PRICE OF FRUIT SALT, $1.00. PILLS, $1.50 PER BOTTLE, OR 3 BOTTLES FOR $4.00. 


2 Hamilton Place, Dept. 1, Boston, Mass. 
LORING & 60 Agents for U S 115 State St., Dept. P, Chicago, Ill. 
"7 * 7° 40 West 22d St., Dept. 3, New York City. 


Send for our 8 column article on Obesity. [3d edition of 100,000.] | When you write, please mention this paper. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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THE WHOLE FAMILY 


HAPPY IN THE USE OF DERMATOLOGIST JOHN H. WOODBURY'S 


For Cleansing the Skin and Scalp and Clearing the Complexion. 


USED AND ENDORSED BY THE BEST PEOPLE AND 
PHYSICIANS EVERYWHERE. 





Woodbury’s Facial Soap If You Want Your Red Nose 


is prepared by Dermatologist John H. Woodbury, and is of- brought back to its normal condition, the purple and red veins 
fered to the public as his best production for a toilet medicinal destroyed without cutting them out, superfluous hair on 
Soap after 20 years’ practical experience in treating the skin, your face or between your eyebrows permanently removed, 
scalp and complexion. warts, moles or pimples on any 
Facial Soap will not reduce part of the face, hands or body 
the size of your mouth, nose or s Lergenag & cured; if your ears stand 
ears, neither will it remove warts, out too far from your head or your 
moles or superfluous hair, although e: nose is a pug or does not suit you, 
these things are being done every da os or any of the thousand and one 
at 125 W. 42d Street, by John H. : ne ~ things that are annoying and disfig- 
Woodbury oie: > uring on your skin properly removed 
But if you want the modern perfec- Te Conk without way B scar, go to the 
ted appliance for bathing and cleans- oS c man whose business and life 
ing the skin and scalp, removing the f vas study have been devoted to 
odors of perspiration from the body, : “= m beh the treatment of the human 
preserving, toning and strengthening skin, its diseases and disfigure- 
the skin, curing blackheads, oily , ments ; who has more appliances and 
skin, pimples and slight eruptions, I knows more methods than any other 
removing and preventing dandruff, because he has spent a vastly longer 
get acake of Woodbury’s Facial . time at it than any other dermatol- 
Soap. It costs far less than cosmet- = = , ‘es ogist, and who today treats more pa- 
ics, paints, powders and lotions, and : ¢ a tients and does more business than all 
counteracts their injurious effects. An important lesson—" Cleanliness. other dermatologists put together. 
It contains an antiseptic that destroys the germsof disease, | 
making barber's itch or other contagious eruptionsimpossible | 


where it is used. oidines Woodbury’s Antiseptic 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap) | SHAVINGSTICKS ano BARBERS’ BARS. 
FORTHE SCALP, SKIN anoCOMPLEXION. Ce SE SN ee ee 


Impossible to contract a skin disease when used. Insist on 
Three Cakes for $1.00, your barber using it, 





FOR SALE BY BEST DRUGGISTS, GROCERS AND DRY GOODS DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE, OR SENT BY MAIL. 





Send 10 cents for sample cake of Facial Soap and 150-page book, illustra- 
ted, on skin and scalp imperfections and blemishes, nervous and blood dis- 
eases, the care of the complexion and removal of moles, warts, superfluous 
hair, birth and powder marks, scars, pitting, pimples, blackheads, shaping 
the ears and nose, developing thin features, removing wrinkles, etc., etc. This 
book should be on every dressing table and will be sent sealed for 10c. 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, Dermatologist, 
125 West 42p Street, New York City. 


Consultation free at office or by letter. Established 1870. 


When you write, please mention “‘ The Cosmopolitan,” 
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THE 


PACIFIC 
LIMITED 


LEAVING CHICAGO AT 


10:30 P.M. 


ASOLID VESTIBULED 
TRAIN OF 
PALACE SLEEPING CARS 


FREE CHAIR CARS 
SUPERB DINING CARS 


TO 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


WITH 

THROUGH 

PALACE SLEEPING CARS 
AND 


SAN FRANCISCO sewer 


AND 


T SAN FRANCISCO. 
EASTERN OFFICES: 
0 R IL A x 1 5 State St., Boston, Mass. 
423 Broadway, New York. 


VIA CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN R’Y. 


HE missing link between the uselessly heavy and the danger- 





ously light. A reliable bicycle for any weight of rider 
anywhere. Airtite-Dunlop detachable tires, not cemented to 
rim,—easily repaired. Weight stripped 32 lbs—Round or Ellip- 
tic Gears—Price $150. 
UNION CYCLE MEG. CO. 


bd 
CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 166-170 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 











Ss and aap he cy mg 
Soi. are the princ' uy- 
ee ers of ORECON and 
01K ONS EEE SM) WASHINCITON 
j bai ‘ WAGCARTY Sos 

S ng 
DIXON?S.. ZZ PENCILS | snterose vcs no ccnercontt? 8 and 10% 
‘American Graphite vavive investment pays so well. We make a 
Are unequaled for smooth, tough points. specialty of Warrants. Write for details and 
Samples worth double the money for 1 6c. double your income safely. Washington Improvement 


Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. . ‘+ Investment Bankers, Fairhaven, Wash- 
Mention Cosmopolitan. OFFICE, 31 EquiraBLE BurLpinG, - BOSTON, 


DIMES MAKE DOLLARS 


THE CREEDE CONSOLIDATED MINING CO. 
own valuable mining property on one of the most wonderful mineral veins ever discovered. 
_ This vein has yielded MARVELLOUS RICHES during the past year. 
A small investment made now will MAKE YOU MONEY during the next few months. 
To ascertain particulars send for prospectus and illustrated history of The Wonderful Mines 
of Creede. Apply to RANSFER AGENTS 
THE BOWHAY INVESTIIENT CO., DENVER, COLO. _ 











WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZERS. 
(PATENT TRIPLE MOTION.) 


Produces the finest cream, with smallest quantity of ice and salt, and in 
shortest time. Positively tue best and most popular 


ever produced. Sold everywhere in leading stores. Inquire for it. 

FROZEN DAINTIES.—Fifty recipes, copyrighted by Mrs. D. A. Lincoln, 
author of Boston Cook Book, for Ice Cream, Sherbet, etc., etc., will be mailed 
upon receipt of six cents in stamps. A copy packed in each Freezer. 

THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER COo., Nashua, N. H. 


When you write, please mention “The Cosmopolitan.” 
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A Delightful Blend of St. Fames Parish, Loutsiana, 
Perique, Genuine Imported Turkish, Extra ‘Bright 
Plug Cut, Extra Bright Long Cut, and Marburg 
Bros.’ Celebrated Brand ** Pickings.”’ 


MARBURG BROS, 





A WORD TO THE WISE. 


CERTAIN ADVERTISEMENTS 
FROM TRADE RIVALS, 


in America, contain innuendoes against it, and appeal to the 
authority of 


Dr. SYDNEY RINGER, Professor of Medicine at Univer- 
sity College, London. Author of the Standard 
“ Handbook of Therapeutics.” 


This eminent physician ACTUALLY 
writes as follows: 


“From the careful analyses of Professor ATTFIELD and 
others, I am satisfied that Messrs. Van Houten’s Cocoa isin 
no way injurious to health, and that it is decidedly more 
nutritious than other Cocoas.—It is certainly ‘Pure’ and 
highly digestible 

* The quotations in certain advertisements from my book 
on Therapeutics are quite misleading and cannot possibly 
apply to Van Houten’s Cocoa.” 

The false = pe tion on VAN Houten’s Cocoa is thus effec- 
tually —— and the very authority cited to injure it has 
thereby been prompted to give it a very handsome testimonial. 
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F YOU ane « Pipe Smoker 


WE WANT YOU TO 


Try -- 
Golden Sceptre 


All the talk in the world will not 
convince you so quickly as a trial 
that itis almost PERFECTION. 
We will send on receipt of 10¢, a 
sample to any address. 1 Ib., 
$1.30; 14 Ib., 40c., postage paid. 
Send for Catalogue giving list of 
dealers who handle our goods. 


SURBRUG, 
159 Fulton St., - N.Y. City. 


R THE PIPE 





You Should Smoke 


Not poisonous tobacco, but 


Marshall’s Prepared Cubeb Cigarettes, 


The most pleasant and sure remedy ever offered. 


CATARRH, HAY FEVER, COLD IN THE HEAD, 


ASTHMA, Etc., 


The high medicinal value of these cubeb cigarettes is recognized by the highest 
medical authorities, and can be smoked without any fear of nicotine or other poisons. 
Used by ladies as well as gentlemen. Sold by druggists or sent by mail on receipt of 25¢. 

JAMES B. HORNER, 44 Cedar St., 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 


New York. 


who fear the phenomenal success of 
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early Spring is widely productive of the 
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Lt Chronic coughs and colds have their 
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complications are consequent results. To those who 





meet Spring with vitality much reduced, there is 
urgent demand for all that goes to quickly create flesh, 
strength and nerve. A mere tonic 1s insufficient. The 
system craves vital principles of food not obtainable in 


proper quantity from ordinary forms of food. 














SCOTT’S EMULSION 


of Cod Liver Oil with Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda, supplies in abundance the 






chief requirement to healthy flesh-building—FAT FOOD; it supplies it, too, in a form 






pleasant to the taste and easy of digestion. Scott’s Emulsion is in itself a stimulant to 


appetite, and AN ABSOLUTE HELP TO DIGESTION. 













Prepared by SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, NEW YORK. 


When you write, please mention “ 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE—$1L 


The Cosmopolitan.” 
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WHAT ITS CHARMING 


color is to the delicious flavor of a 
peach; what cultured manners are to a 
man of learning; what the sweet rythm 
of poetry is to the expression of a 
noble truth—such is fine varnishing to 
rich furniture. 

Fine varnishing involves fine varnish. 

Our ‘People’s Text-Book”—sent 


free—-will tell you all about it. 


MURPHY VARNISH Co. 
FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 


Head Office: Newark, N. J. 
Other Offices: Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis and Chicago. 
Factories: Newark and Chicago. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Desiring to give the admirers of Ivory Soap an opportunity to contribute to its literature, the 
manufacturers offered prizes for the best twelve verses suitable for use as advertisements, 27,388 con- 
tributions were received. To the following was awarded the 


ELEVENTH PRIZE. 
Do you say my cut glass sparkles Laces, in their gauzy whiteness, 
Like a diamond without flaw? Still another laurel throw. 
Ivory Soap has bid its beauties From fine bric-a-brac poetic, 
From its use new luster draw. To prosaic washing dishes, 
Silver spoons, my souvenirs, It is peerless in its action 
Vie with windows, in their gleam And obedient to our wishes. 
Owing to the magic influence And the hands that labor with it 
Of the Ivory’s power to clean. Gain in softness, day by day. 
Blankets, too, have felt its spell Ivory Soap be ever with us, 
And left the tub like Alpine snow: Faithful servant, true alway. 

FLORENCE DUNREATH BREWER, Portland, Me. 


CopyriGuT 1893, BY THe Procter & Gamate Co. 


When you write, please mention ‘“‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 

























How has it come to pass that 
all the world insists on having 
Pears’ Soap. 

It is pure soap and nothing 

but soap—there is not a mill- 
ionth part of free alkali in it. 
Established over 100 years, it 

| has received the highest awards 
| at every International Exhibi- | 
tion, from the first in London, 

1851, to the last in Edinburgh, 

13go. 

A. & F. PEARS, Ltd. 


LONDON, NEW-YORK, AND EVERYWHERE. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 








1000 Free Scholarships. 


At any of the leading Colleges of the country—Yale, Vassar, Harvard, Ann Arbor, 
Wellesley, University of Chicago, Georgetown; the great schools of Art, Medicine, 
Music, the leading Convents, the schools of Science or Agriculture— 





AML are Open to ee 


SEND TO 
THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE 


for its pamphlet offering One Thou- 

sand Scholarships at the leading 

colleges and schools of the country 

in consideration of work which any 

ambitious young boy or girl can readily 

do—work at once honorable and easy 
of accomplishment. 

If you wish to educate yourself— 

, to have your tuition, board, lodging 

ba i and washing paid at any leading 

b' school or college without putting 

® the expense upon your parents, and 


aed “aac! your own efforts— 
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O 2, STUDENTS 
, _ — on a 


- - THE END OF THE WORLD, 


RITTEN for THE COSMOPOLITAN by Camille Flammarion, 
will be a feature of the magazine destined to attract wide 
attention during 1893. 

This distinguished astronomer and littérateur has produced a most 
striking story of mixed scientific and sensational eftects, describing a 
comet which enters the orbit of the earth in the Twenty-fourth Century. 

While writing with all the scientific knowledge of a great astron- 
omer, he keeps his reader at the highest point of excitement by the 
influences which the impending changes exert upon governments, the 
stock exchanges, literature and labor all over the world. He portrays 





most vividly the period of excitement and despair 


after the event is foretold to the human race and collision declared 
inevitable by astronomers. 

At a great mass-meeting held in the Institute of France we hear 
the discussions of the scientists as to the possibilities of a second 
deluge, the drying up of all the surface water upon the globe, or the 
total destruction of human life by cold, together with all the possible 
phases of death paralleled by the history of the moon. The 
efforts to ward off the impending danger and the approach of the final 
cataclysm keep the reader’s interest at fever heat. Laurens and other 
great French artists contribute to the illustration of this marvellous 
story, which is an education in science and astronomy acquired with- 
out effort on the part of the reader. 

When one has read this characteristic production of French genius 
—and if a reader begins he will certainly finish it—he will have as- 
similated without being aware of the process, a compact store of 
scientific knowledge. In this way one of the most wonderful pieces 
of fiction written in any age will have a scientific value almost 
equalling its absorbing interest. 
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Summer phool 
AB Ay tan College of Music 


Opens July r, b ong "Seliger. All advan- 
tages of the ‘regular season retained. Dudley Buck, Pres., 
Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-Pres. Address Ww. Greene, 


Sec’y and Treas., 19 & 21 East 14th St., New York, N. Y. 





French and English School for Ciris. 
Miss Mary E. and Miss Rut Merincrton, 
183 Lenox Avenue, near rrgth Street. 








Miss Chisholm. 
School for Girls. 
15 E. 65th Street. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Giris, 
Riverside Drive, 
8sth and 86th Streets, New York. 








American Academy ofthe Dramatic Arts 
(Lyceum School of Acting.) Examinations at any time. 

Classes beginning monthly. FRANKLIN H. SarGENT, Pres. 
Apply to Percy West, Bus. Mugr., 

The Berkeley Lyceum, N. Y. 





Ogontz School for Young Ladies. 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Philadelphia, 
two hours from New York. Opens September 28th. For 
circulars and reports apply to Principals. 
Ocontz Scuoor P. O., Pa. 





Walnut Lane School. 

Boarding and Day School for Girls. 36th year opens Sept. 28. 
Academical and college preparatory courses. For circular, 
address Mrs. THEopora B. Ricuarps, Principal. 

Miss Sara Louise Tracy, A.M., Associate Principal, 
Graustun, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 








Cheltenham Military Academy. 
On the summit of the Chelten Hills, near Philadelphia, 
Bound Brook Route to New York. Unexcelled in all that 
constitutes a first-class college preparatory school. 
Address Jno. CALVIN » hay A.M., Principal, 
Ogontz, Montgomery Co., 


Miss Gordon's Boarding and Day School 

For Young Ladies. Most delightful location in Philadelphia. 

13th year opens Sept. 20th, 1893. French, Music, and College 
preparatory. Circular on application. 

4tro and 4112 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

G t R M A N | A Literature, is highly recom- 

mended oT college professors 

and the press as ‘“‘the best effort yet made to assist the stu- 

dent of German, and to interest him in his pursuit.” Its 

BeGInNERS’ CoRNER furnishes every year a complete and 


interesting course in German Grammar. $2a year Single 
copies, 20 cents. P, O. Box 151, Manchester, N H. 


ennsylvania 








A magazine for the study of 
the German tangpems and 


Mrs. Jenness Miller’s Mother and Babe Pamphlet Free. 
Familiar Talks, roc. Physical Beauty, plain binding, $1.00. 
Address, JENNESS MILLER 





bison, D.C | 


Eastman Business College. 

Open all the year. A dive school for the training of dive 
business men. Persons of both sexes taught to earn a living 
and carefully prepared for honorable positions. Thorough 
instruction in Book-keeping, Banking, Commercial Law, 
Penmanship, Correspondence, Arithmetic, etc. ; Telegraph- 
ing, Stenography, Typewriting, etc. Business men supplied 
with competent assistants on short notice. No charge for 
situations furnished. Terms reasonable. Time short. For 
information address 


Carrincton Gaines, President, Poughkeepsie, New York. 





Riverview Academy. 
57th year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Govern- 
ment Academies, and Business. Military Organization. 
Bissee & AMEN, ees my 
Poughkeepsie, ew York. 
New York Military Academy. 
Col. C. ~C. JN Wricut, B.S., A.M., Pres’t, Cornwall-on-Hudson. 











Naval ED Expedition for Boys 
to the WORLD’S FAIR. Apply for circulars to The 
Superintendent and Faculty of St. John’ s Military School, 

Manlius, N. Y. 100 Boys will be taken via. the great 

lakes, organized as cadets of a man-of-war. 


Seven Cables. 

Mrs. Westcott’s Boarding School for Young Ladies. Cli- 
mate mild and dry. Native French and German teachers. 
Gymnasium. Certificate admits to Smith College. 

Saran S. Westcott, Principal, Bridgeton, N. J. 





Woodside Seminary. 

Every advantage for culture, study and health. Terms, 
$500 to $600. Number limited. Circulars with full partic- 
ulars. Miss Sara J. Smirn, Prin., Hartford (sudurds), Conn. 


Mrs. R. G.Williams’ Select Family School 
For Girls. $350. Amherst, Mass. 


aee Mittleberger’s School for Ciris. 
aration for Harvard examinations, and all Colleges 
anes, 








for’ 
1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Hellmuth College. 
For Young Ladies and Girls. 
Beautiful Home, Healthy Cli 
mate. Full Academic Course. 
Music, Art, Elocution, etc. 
Passenger Elevator. 150 acres. 
% Students from 25 Provinces and 
States. For illustrated cata- 
fs logue, address Rev. E. N. Enc- 
B® wisn, M.A., Principal. 
London, Ontario, Canada. 


“The Housekeeper” 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 


is the best Home Magazine. Contains 20 to 24 pages of 
choice matter, interesting and instructive to every member 
of the family. A serial by Amanda M. Douglas is now run- 
ning. Published twice each month. $1.00 per year. Trial 
subscription, 


3 months for 12 cents. 

















DO YOU TAK 


PHOTOGRAPHS? “suits Fiaso-ccgnn': 


patives developed and printed at less than 
all the usual prices. We guarantee superior 
work, = do it eee Most perfectly 


PRIZES for BEST 
AMATEUR WORK 


Send for price list. 





_ 
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(607 american Literature, 1899 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN AND ELLEN MACKAY HUTCHINSON, 
Alone contains more carefully chosen, ably edited, and artistically arranged 


ADVENTURES, DRAMAS, POEMS, 
ANECDOTES, ESSAYS, POLITICS, 
BALLADS, FICTIONS, THEOLOGY, 
BLOGRAPHIES, HISTORIES, TRAVELS, 
CHARACTER SKETCHES, HUMOROUS ARTICLES, WARS, 
CORRESPONDENCE, NARRATIVES, WITCHCRAFTS, 
CRITICISM, NOTED SA YINGS, AND WONDERS, 
ORATIONS, 





than ever before gathered within the same space or offered in one collection. Among those best competent to testify, the 
following have made constant use of these volumes, and highly recommend them : 


Ex-President Noah Porter, Robert C. Winthrop, Archbishop Corrigan, 

Yale University. Richard Malcolm Johnston, Archbishop Ryan, 
W.T. Harris, LL. D., United States Oliver Wendell Holmes, Chauncey Mt. D Depew, 

Com. of Education. Hon. Robert G. Ingersoll, Hon. Henry Watterson, 
John Greenleaf Whittier, Hon. George William Curtis, Col. T. Wentworth Higginson, 
Professor John Fiske, Harvard Robert A. Pinkerton, The London Times, 

University. Richard Watson Gilder, The Century Magazine, 

A. R. Spofford, Librarian of Con- Amos M. Kellogg, Editor NV. }. Joel Chandler Harris, 

gress. School Journal. Hon. Whitelaw Reid, 
William Dean Howells, Andrew Carnegie, Professor David Swing, 
amy 2 John H. Vincent, D.D., Gen. Fitz Hugh Lee, Cornelius Vanderbilt, 

ue » Chancellor of Chautauqua Mrs. J. E. B. Stuart, Richard Henry Stoddard, 

U «te By Mrs. Roscoe Conkling, George Cary Eggleston, 
James Whitcomb Riley, Hon. Charles A. Dana, Mrs. John A. Logan, 
William E. Sheldon, Ex-President Bishop Phillips Brooks, Charles L. Tiffany, Merchant, 

National Teachers’ Association. Cardinal Gibbons, B. O. Flower, Editor Arena. 


And thousands of others who are well known. 


The Stedman-Hutchinson Library of American Literature is indispensable to busy persons whose time is 
limited ; to children whose tastes are to be formed ; to those who use books for entertainment and instruction, and to all who 
wish to know anything about books or authors, or who wish to improve their own conversation and writings. Sold only by 
subscription through solicitors authorized by us. Not supplied by the publishers at their place of business nor for sale 

yy any book-store at any time. For description and solicitor’s address write to the publishers. 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


) Spas d “Alexandre Dumas’ Romances 


. If so you will be greatly interested ‘ 
HUNTING FI nina a WHI RELING. AT New Limited Edition of 1000 Copies. 


an Illustrated Monthly Magazine of Outdoor \ 
Sports. It is brim full e good things. One dol- , 
lara year. Three months trial for 10 cents, if The most complete and only finely illustrated edition 


Jou.say where you saw this advertisement. ever issued of the principal romances of this great French 

writer, newly translated by eminent scholars. Dumas’ 

‘ : ; novels are mainly sketched with a historical background, 

WE ONLY ASK covering the romantic period of French history including 

e erson you to read it once. We the time of Richelieu, Louis XIV., XV., XVI., the French 

will be satisfied if you do Revolution and Napoleon. His * Three Musket- 

J Ful dhie: soe. acopy; $1ayear. | €ers,’? and “Count of Monte Cristo,’ 
ac son 5 All Newsdealers. have become world famous. 

“ { Oc (will pay for special 3 This edition is embellished with over two hundred superb 

' s § mos. trial subscription etchings and photogravures, mainly by French artists, such 

Chicago , |4SDearbornStreet, | «: De Neuville, Leloir, Emile Bayard, 

CHICAGO, ILL. Flameng, Lefort, and others, supplemented by lana- 























scapes and portraits from authentic paintings of the sov- 


— Wicalden eal pe evreigns and their favorites, ministers, generals, etc. 
pectus of Creede Cons. Mining Co. | The manufacture of this edition is perfect. 


sent to any address. The Bowhay 





investment Co., Denver, Colo All of the illustrations will be proof impressions on 
————— ac ——————=_ | imperial Japanese paper. 
’ ORGANS, PIANOS, $33 up. This edition is printed from entirely new plates, set 
Want agents. Catlg. FREE. Ad. : : : 
Dan’lF. Beatty, Washington, N. J. Srom new, large type, ina small page with ample margins, 





and will be complete in 40 octavo vols. » bound in 





PICTURESQUE CH IC AGO English vellum cloth, paper titles, gilt tops. it will be 


issued by subscription only, at the rate of about 2 vols. per 
COSTING NEARLY $10 month, at $2.50 per vol, 


AND A . 
00 MAGNIFICENT ENGRAVINGS P: “fF ; 
Gul DE To | 2 0 Eis ask tak Cone veapectes and spec imen pages showing type, page and 
k sells so fast. The millions who visit paper with sample illustration, sent on application. 


No boo 
WORLD’ 's Chicago in 93° WILL BUY IT ON SIGHT. Send 2 
FA , 


IR. brags louse ie. Pretersitceteves. | ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, BOSTON. 
; ; Agents Wanted also for aie mite and Bibles. LocAL REPRESENTATIVES AND SALESMEN WANTED 





































Edited by ANDREW LANG. a . . 
Practical Linguistry. 
language, and the Waverley Novels are read by mill- 
This edition is enriched ata costof over forty thou- —By— 
paintings by celebrated artists of France and England, 


6 THE COSMOPOLITAN. 
's Waverley Novel 
Scott's Waverley Novels ROSENTHAL'S 
New Limited Edition of 1000 Copies. 
Scott has stamped his genius on an entire country and 
ions, andinevery civilized countryin the world. These A NE ORK, 
great novels have never before been properly illustrated. JUST COMPLETED, 
sand dollars, with proof impressions on Imperial Jap- Dr. RICH. S. ROSENTHAL 
anese paper of three hundred original etchings from RS ie eR: 2 i, NES ° 
among whom are Sir J. E. Millais, R. A., **THE MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM.” 
R. W. Macbeth, Gordon Browne, Pet- 





tie, Lefort, Lalauze, Teyssonnieres, etc. _Colloquially ac- 
Andrew Lang, the greatest English critic as | FRENCH quired at home 
editor, will furnish critical introductions, glossaries, ry without a teacher. 


and notes toeach novel, supplementing Scott s own notes. Practical lessons for 
This is the most magnificent edition common sense peo- 


‘ ple. All exercises 
ever made of the works of any novelist. GERMAN ee Geo aye 
The type will be large and new, set in a fine open e 


h . 
page. The margins ample, and the paper a beautiful Gap. Terme Se 


, a membership in Cor- 
naturaltint. The volumeasmall 8vo, easy to handle, respondence School 























and the binding vellum cloth, gilttops, slightly trimmed. , 

Complete in 48 vols., issued 2 vols. per month, at SPAN ISH - os a * ng 
2.50 per volume. Also 500 copies printed on oy; — 

$2.50 7 . First book, 50 cts. 





Holland hand-made paper, with fifty additional illus- 
trations, and bound in half leather, at $5,00 per vol- 
ume. 


Prospectus and specimen pages showing type, page Polyglot Book Co. 5 


and paper with sample illustration, sent on application. Chicago . iil. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, BOSTON. 











I had a dream; I stood on the brink of a lake; it was inky black and bottomless. A mighty power born of this 
depth and blackness seized me and drew me slowly to itself. I cried aloud for help. I heard a voice say ‘*7urx 
around.” 1 turned and saw a light in the distance. And lo! the awful power that held me vanished. 

THE GREAT DIVIDE WAS SAFE. 


It has accomplished in four years a success not equaled by any Magazine. It’s entirely different from any other, 
Human beings, thinking minds, cowboys, scouts, miners, scientists, and travelers tell stories in their own quaint way. 

Tue Great Diving is an elegantly printed, magnificently illustrated, extremely curious and interesting Monthly 
Magazine, each number of which wins us friends. It’s an ornament to any library, and a necessity in every 
intelligent family. Sample copy, 10 cents. 


And we will send Tue Great Divipe for a whole 
Send One Dollar year, and give you free 10 Gemstones 


CARNELIAN, SARD ONYX, BLOOD STONE, PETRIFIED WOOD, 
TIGER EYE, MOSS AGATE, INDIAN AGATE, AND 8 OTHERS. 


F All cut and polished ready to set into scarf pins, rings, etc., or to serve 
ree Paar ga poet, . 

as a valuable picturesque study in semi-precious mineralogy. Send $1 
to-day, the Gems will be sent at once and THe Great Divipk for a whole year. 
Always Address THE GREAT DIVIDE, 1518 Arapahoe Street, Denver, CoLoRADO. 
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24 full size Art Work Design 
Sagem given with a 


36: Superb Colored Studies and 
ear’s Subscription. 


ESTABLISHED (878. 





| ill be carefully pre 
INTERCHANGE i 
to subscribers’ 


makin 


YOU CAN DEVELOPE 


ONLY 


To nothing else is development so much due as to 


ART IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 


questions on all 
ters where difficulty arises in their work, 
this magazine an INDISPENSA- 
BLE AID to THE AMATEUR, THE ART- 
IST and to THOSE INTERESTED IN BEAU- 
TIFYING THEIR HOMES. 


WITH 


cur COUNTRY 


BY KEEPING PACE WITH IT. 


By subscribing to 


THE ART INTERCHANGE 
You will secure AN ENTIRE ART ED- 
UCATION FREE, for each month there 
red instructions in 


During the year there will be given a perfect wealth 


all branches of HOME DECORATION, of practical working designs, full size, for Ems 
DECORATIVE NOVELTIES of every | breidery, WeediiOarving, China Painting, 
2 LUNTRATED CeO FOR AmATENES aa” SEEETL, ein eam oe seme ere F description, etc., as well as answers 


Modeling, Pyrography, Glass Decoration, 
Tapestry Painting, O11, Water and Mineral 
Color Painting, ete. 


mat- 





In addition to these valuable features there will 





For the present year a series of most charm- 
ing novelties in color has been secured for 
ublication with this famous Art and House- 
old Monthly Magazine, accompanied with 
clear and complete instructions for their use. ph. 


be added during the year four entirely new and 
important departments:—Art in Fietion, Art In 
Costume, Art in Travel, Art in Photogra- 




















-- Copres. lactoding 3 colored — ae New York 


OUR GREAT PREMIUM OFFER for Yearly subscribers is open fora short time longer, 
but demands are so great that the supply is being rapidly exhausted, 
sends @4.00 now direct to our office for one year's subscription, mentioning this adver- 
tisement, will receive FREE 
been sold for less than $10, and w 
secure this premium you should subscribe now at $4. 


Everyone who 


a copy of the beautiful “ Trysting Place,’ * which has never 
Bch makes a most exquisite gift for any occasion. Je 
his offer is not open to the trade. 














(beginning with the March No. )—twelve colores 
you remit the 3-00. 








” Ber 20 eta. we will send you a specimen copy of the magazine with 3 colored pictures ; 
pictures—and we will credit it = a ayeurty subscription and send you judgeof th Place ’’ when 
ly illustrated catalogue sent for 2-c. sta: 

unexcelled magazine we will send you 3 copies 1892 Nos. with 9 colored 1 thee 
*93 Cosmopolitan. 


or send $1.00 for 4 months’ trial subscription 


u_a better of ge of the merits of this 








immediately on receipt of 50¢. in 2-c. stamps. Mention April, 


- sells recitations and 
BAKERS: PLAYS 
CATALOGUES FREE 








THE AAT INTERCHANGE CO, $ Desbrosse St. New York, 
If you contemplate, fyoomties | in Wall Papers 


LADIE send stamp for our ‘ Suapestions in Home Decora- 


tions.” The BREH! far "ORD O., Milwaukee, Wis. 








PL AYS?¢% ogues,, Speakors. for for School, 
T. S. DENISON, Publisher. ¢ Ghesaee. 


Pinust S cmnastenibetst L893 
GENUINE CARD! T TRASH. 
Se UNION CARD ©0., COLUMBUS, 0810, 





*+ THE « 


Cosmopolitan {Tagazine, 
Published Menthly by The Cosmopolitan Publishing Company, 


FIFTH AVE., Broapway & 25TH St., NEW YORK. 


MADISON SQUARE 


CABLE Appress, “COSMOPOLIT,” NEWYORK. 


SUBSCRIPTION price, $3.00 a year. Single copies, 
25 cents. Subscribers failing to receive THz COSMOPOLITAN 
by the first of each month will confer a favor by sending a 
postal card to the New York office. The omission will be 
, and investigation made through the Post-office 
Bapeshnens. 

DISCONTINUANCES. — Subscribers wishing Tue 
CosMoPOLITAN stopped at the expiration of their subscription 
must notify us to that effect, otherwise we shall consider it is 
their wish to have it continued. 

CHANGES OF ADDRESS.—When a change of ad- 
dress is ordered, both the new and old address must be given, 
and notice sent two weeks before the change is desired. 


supplied 





HOW TO REMIT.—Remittances should be sent by 
Check, Draft, Express Order, Money Order, payable to order 
of J. B. Walker, and will be endorsed.‘ For deposit only to 
credit of J. B. Walker at Astor Place Bank.” Cash and Postal 
Notes should be sent in Registered Letter. Contracts must 
be signed by the President of the Company. 


ADVERTISING RATES: $200 per page ; $100 per half 
page ; $50 per quarter page; $1.25 per line (nonpareil): 25 per 
cent. discount on yearly contracts; 15 per cent. on 6 months’ 
contracts ; 10 per cent. on 3 months’ contracts. Preferred 
positions extra; vacant positions and rates furnished on 
application. The Post-office receipts and circulation books 
of THe Cosmopoviran are open at all times for the inspection 
of advertisers. Absolutely no deviation from prices except 
the special discount to publishers and colleges. Copy for 
advertisements should be sent in by the 18th of the 2d 
month prior to publication, 

COPYRIGHT .—The entire contents of this magazine : re 
covered by general copyright, and special permission is neces- 
sary for reprinting long extracts, but editors are welcome to 
use not more than one-half of any article, provided credit is 
given at the beginning ‘‘ From The Cosmopolitan Magazine.” 

RECEIPTS.—We do not send receipts for subscriptions 
unless the request is accompanied with stamp. The date on 
your label of the following i issue will indicate that the remit- 
tance was received. 


Address, THE COSMOPOLITAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Broadway, Fifth Avenue, and 25th Street, New York. 





8 THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


‘ Gorham Solid Silver. 


There is nothing more appropriate for a 
wedding present than an article in Solid 
Silver, provided it bears a trade-mark that 
insures a high standard in quality and de- 
sign. Such presents are not necessarily 
very costly. A single piece, if really 
artistic, will be acceptable to the most 
fastidious, and need cost but a trifle, com- 
paratively. The Gorham Mfg. Co., Silver- 
smiths, have a large assortment of such 
articles; for instance, Soup Ladles, Pie 
Knives, Salad Forks, Berry Spoons, Sugar 
Sifters, Asparagus Tongs and Servers, 
Butter Knives, Orange Spoons, etc. Any 
of these pieces, bearing our well-known 
trade-mark and put up in a handsome 
case, makes a beautiful present. 


GORHAM MFG. CO. 


Silversmiths, Broadway and 19th Street, New-York. 


These wares are represented in the stocks of all the better class of jewelers. 
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OVERMAN WHEEL Co. A. CG. SPALDING & BROS. 


BOSTON. DENVER. SPECIAL AGENTS, 
WASHINGTON. SAN FRANCISCO. CHICAGO. NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA. 
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The Conqueror 


Sohni. (PoEM.) 
Itustrated by G. W. Edwards, 


Lent Among the Mehometans. 
Illustrated. RANK G. CARPENTER 


Purses, Pockets and Personal Receptacles. 
Illustrated. S. WILLIAM BECK 


The yt oe | of Chicago. 
ustrated. HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN 66. 
BS Som GERTRUDE HALL 


Historic Figure-Heads. ROBERT G. DENIG 
Iw ated, 
Ice. (PoEm.) TITUS MUNSON COAN 


A Traveller from AltryriaW. D. HOWELLS 
Evolution. (rozm.) HENRY TYRRELL 


The Great Florida Phosphate Boom. 
IUustrated. ALFRED ALLEN 


Inaugurations and Coronation 
Ilustrated. FREDERICK S. DANIEL 


FRIEDRICH SPIELHAGEN | = 
Iliustrated by F. G. Attwood and C. 8. Reinhart. 


Berliners. 


Surrender. (P0Em.) JULIA BOYNTON GREEN 


9 Democracy and City Grenasst. 


WIN A. CURLEY 


Omega: The Last Days of the World. re 
Tlustrated by Laurens, Saunier, Méaulle, V. 
sete Gerad, Chock in. Bis 6:4 
CAMILLE FLAMMARION .... 
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Fine Cooking at Home. 


Some people think that 
they cannot prepare 
the delicate soups and 
sauces and delicious 
made dishes which are 
peculiar to the best 
French cooking in their 
homes. But by use of 


Liebig Company's 
Extract of Beef 


as a stock for Soups, 
Sauces, Made Dishes, 
they can be made eas- 
ily, cheaply, and suc- 
sessfully at home. 

N.B. Get the genuine Liebig COMPANY’S 
and avoid disappointment. See that the 
signature of JUsTUS VON LIEBIG is in dlue 
on the jar. 








| Dysnepsie 


De, S..: ~ Andrews, Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia, says of 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
“A wonderful remedy which gave me 
most gratifying results in the worst 
forms of dyspepsia: 


It reaches various forms of 
Dyspepsia that no other medi- 
cine seems to touch, assisting 
the’ weakened stomach, and 
making the process of diges- 
tion natural and easy. ~ 

Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R, }. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For Sale by all Druggists. 





THE CHILDREN’S 
ACHES 4x» PAINS, 
BANGS 4x» BRUISES. 


“*T have for a long time considered your POND’S 
EXTRACT indispensable in a family, in fact find I 
cannot get along without it. We have a large family 
of children, and as is nearly always the case there 
are accidents daily happening. We live 12 miles 
from the doctor, but with your valuable remedy in 
the house I feel perfectly safe and never call in a 
doctor when your medicine can be applied.”— 
Mrs. D. HOWARD SELDEN, Prince Edward Co., 
Tredway, Va. 

BE SURE AND GET GENUINE. 
PUT UP ONLY BY 


POND'S EXTRACT CO., 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 





QUALITY TELLS 


What has 


—even in salt. 
made Worcester Salt 


in the U, S. in three years? 
ask — 
NASH, WHITON & CO,, 


20 WARREN STREET, N. Y. 
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I SAY, OLD MAN— 


You MUST. Gymnasium 
won't doit. Bicycle out to 
park and green fields, to 
fresh air and pleasant asso- 
ciations. Enjoy nature on a 
Rambler—THAT’S rest, 
Your bicycling clerk does 
most work—take the hint. 
My RAMBLER was a paying 
investment, comfortably 
negotiated. Try it—take 
wife with you. Get catalogue. 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 
Chicago Boston Washington New York 







FOR THE 


a e 
Hair and Skin. 
at imparts from te ec q cy ts a = 
a causes grow Thick, 
ase f Beautiful. Infallible for curing eruptioas, dis- 
eases of the skin, glands and m and quickly 
healing -_ barns beuloea, 


—, &e. 
“aa Glove St, New York. 


























Beauty and Comfort for 


Mother and Child 


are found in 


FERRIS’ . 
Good 
Sense 


Corset Waists. 


All shapes— 
full or slim Busts. 


Long or Short Waist. 


IVA 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


Buttons front 
Tete ok spe. ARMA nD 8 20 Chee, Nts ee 
Clamp Buckle at hip PRINCIPAL OFFICE: FERRIS BROS. * Brancu OFrFice: 


for hose support. 341 Broadway, New York. - 18 Sutter St., San Francisco. 














From the Cosmopolitan Press, 
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Breakfast 
» Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. © 


No Chemicals 








A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. a 
—Latest United States Goveznment ad J strength of Cocoa 
Food Report. . mixed with Starch, 

Royal Baking Powder Co., Arrowroot or Dainy, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than one cent a 
106 Wall St., N. Y. cup. It is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- 
ing, EASILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as for persons in health, 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
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No ruined stockings; no 
embarrassing break-downs; 
no metal in contact with 
the flesh, as all parts except 
the loop are inclosed in the 
webbing. 

Samples by mail. Silk 
Elastic, Ladies’ size, 40c.; 
with Belts, 75c.; Cotton 
Elastic, Ladies, 20c.; with 
Belt, 30c. 

Sold by Leading Merchants. 


WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broadway, New York. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS “Srisonniorie 


Rents soe nayienivy nn she Sineuty ot Moveetour eal pense 
* Address ELECTRICAL REVIEW, 


sample Copy ELECTUICAL REWEN 18 Parks Row, New ork. 
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